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THE BRITISH MUSEUM PAPYRUS OF ISOCRATES 
Tlept Eipynvys. 


THE papyrus containing the Ilepi Edpryns of Isocrates 
(Brit. Mus. Pap. 132) was acquired by the British Museum in 
the year 1889 along with the Aristotelian treatise on the 
Constitution of Athens and other papyri. A collation of it 
appeared in 1891 in “Classical Texts from Papyri in the 
British Museum”; but this was more or less provisional, not, 
as a rule, indicating the mistakes in spelling and the minor 
corrections, which, while not of much importance as regards 
the authority of the papyrus, are often in themselves of interest. 
Moreover, no mere collation of a mutilated ms., however 
thorough, can quite supply the place of a transcript; and 
while it may adequately indicate the character of the Ms. in 
the parts which have been preserved entire, it cannot fully 
show the authority of the whole; for in regard to any par- 
ticular passage not noticed in the collation it must remain 
uncertain whether that passage has been passed over because 
it agrees with the general tradition or because the portion of 
the MS. containing it is lost. To these considerations must 
be added the fact that since the appearance of the collation 
referred to above a number of new fragments have been 
acquired and identified. They all belong to the first nineteen 

Journal of Philology. vou. xxx. 1 
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has been followed closely. Corrections, except in the case of 
words written in the margin, where it is not always clear 
whether such words are intended as a correction or simply as 
an alternative reading, have been adopted in the text, the 
original reading being relegated to the notes. No accents 
or breathings have been inserted, except in cases where the 
original has them. In mutilated passages, only those gaps 
have been filled up in which the hiatus is small and the reading 
fairly certain; in other cases the size of the hiatus is indicated 
by dots, which are enclosed by brackets in cases where there is 
a hole in the papyrus, but have no brackets in cases where the 
papyrus is intact but illegible. It must not be supposed that 
the dots represent the exact number of letters which, from the 
evidence of the printed text, appear to be missing. The system 
followed has been to take a rough average of the letters con- ' 
tained in each line of an hiatus, and represent these by dots 
whose number is constant so long as the hiatus continues of 
the same size. Any variation in the size of the hiatus is 
indicated by a variation in the number of dots, without refer- 
ence to the actual number of letters in the printed text. There 
is however one modification of this system, due to the nature 
of the papyrus. The columns usually tend to lean towards 
the right; and in the case of an hiatus which occurs at the 
beginning or the end of the lines, allowance has been made for 
this; so that the same hiatus which in one line is indicated by 
five dots may lower down contain only two. As the writing 
not infrequently projects into the margin, it must be under- 
stood that dots placed at the end of a line can but indicate 
very roughly the number of missing letters. This is also the 
case in passages where only one or two letters of a line remain. 
In such cases, a certain number has been taken as the constant 
average of letters in a line; but since some letters naturally 
occupy a much larger space than others, the actual number in 
any particular line may considerably exceed, or fall short of, 
the average. It must be evident, from what has already been 
said, that the average will be considerably greater in the later 
columns than in the earlier. In the numeration of columns, it 
has been thought better not to ‘count anything which 1s lost ; 
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] 14 


[ . ]oAuawrepous ef... | 
[.. ]us peOvovras [... ] 
[- ]npovtwr Kas 7[--] 
15 [.. Juv ove exor7[ ... ] 
[ . Jov ev ppovovrr{ .. ] 
[...] rovs ta rns wf... | 
[..]... vepoper[ ... ] 
[.- ]» ex [ty]s cda}ls [..-] 
20 [. is: -Fupyl..- J 
[..]v wor [al€ov Of... | 
[... Jecw [ec] Tes edareles THY qod[....]? 
[... Joes wipBa tana Gas ] 
[... lewny en[..... 
a5 foe Jooety ef... 
[aspirate Jore mp[....] 
[....]evarl...... 
eer Jerep[ ads | 
[ ] wae Of ...... ] 
30 [.... Jreas oval =] 
eee Jeplpnjou pits) 


oasis Je [.... 


[ ; Jarous WA. edi 
[... ]u@v dpor[... 

35 [.. 
[ 


1 Pap.?: Pap. ec. 

2 There is not space for more than 
4 letters. Probably the reading was 
roupyourTwr. 

38 Pap. ev tyv wod. Pap.? adds e 
res edmiges above the line. 


-] 
.)ev de row Of .... 


4 Pap.?; Pap. wow. 

5 A correction is written over the 
letter which followed u, apparently by 
Pap.! It seems like w; and perhaps 
Pap. has written xwyod: || dacxadors, 
which he has then corrected by writing 
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Col. 2. dSacxaros o xale] trav 
Twv cot Sewora 
TOV or TOUS jis expe 
povoty ets Tous eAANVAS 
5 TA TNS TONWS apap 
THUATA TOTAaUTNY EXE 
Te Yap oonv ovde ToLs 
€u Wotovaty pos Se TOUS 
EMLTANNTTOVTAS KAL VOU 
10 Gerouvtas vas ovTas 
dtatiOeaGe! SvaKxodws 
WOTrEp TOUS KaKov TL 
THY TONY ELpyag pe 
vous ofms 5€ Kat TOU 15 
15 TwWY vTAapYoVTwY ov 
Kk av anrola|tanv wy &e 
evonOny Tmapednrv0a 
[lap ov xLap}ouperfos] 
[u]uty o[v]de yeepor[o] 
20 [welay punorevowy [adr] 
[a]rrodavovpevos a [Tuy] 
[ya |vw yewvwokor [Tpo] 
[ro]y wey mrepe wy otf tpl] 
[ralvleus wpo|ribeacd v é] 
25 meit{a ep|t Twv add ov] 
tov [trys] modew[s apa] 


w5 above the line. In this case two 1 Pap.?: Pap. a. 
dots should be deleted from the lacuna * Pap.?: Pap. e. 
at the end of every line after 21 and . 3 Pap.?: Pap. ee. 


added to that at the beginning. 4 Pap.?: Pap. wy v. 
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ypato[y olvQev yap[.... | 


[..] eoras tov vuv rie] 


[pu] THs espns yrloo] 
30 [Olevtwv nv pn} cafe] 
[wlepe Twyv NoLtrwy op 
[Olas Bou[rA]evew*weO[ a] 
[d]npe 8 ovy ypnvar ror] 
[et]oOae rv ecpnrny pin] 
35 [w]ovov xpos xevous Kale] 
[Oulearriaudl Kab po[ de] 
Fouls Kvidcous afAAa] 


[xa]t wpos ataytas ap 


Col. 3. O[pwhrous nav ypnoOar 
cs ee eer |eats pn Tau 
talus alis vuy tives yeypa 
gol ... ] adda tais yevoue 

5 valis] wev mpos Bactrea 
Kal [A ]axe*Sarpovious 
wpolora|rrovaais de Tous 
EAA nv las avTovopous et 
vat [kale Tas Ppoupas ex 

10 twv [adr|AoTpLw@Y Trodewy 
[eE]elevale car thv avtTwy 
[elyelev] exacrous® tov’ 


[r]ov [yap ovre® Sixaco*re 


1 y appears to have been written 5 Pap.?: Pap. ec. 

after wn and struck out. 6 Pap.!: Pap. exacrov. 
2 Pap.?: Pap. o. 7 Pap.?: Pap. rourov. 
3 Pap.?: Pap. 7. 8 Pap.?: Pap. ode. 


4 Pap.?: Pap. ae. ® Pap.?: Pap. w. 
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[pa]s ev|_p|noouev ovaoas ovTe 
15 [T9]' to[re]e cupdepovaas® nv per 17 
ol vy aurea KaTadiTrw® 
t[ov Aoy]ov* od ore Soéw 
[nv mo JAuy ENATTOUY EL 


O[nBarot| pev eEovor Geo 


20 ye Ja[rlasas Kas 
errs jas ma 
[eee ieee are » pnd. | 
eee ee Juev ojos 
teiceenede is ]s ovons 


25 Peeoveer ere |uev e 


[The rest of the column is lost] 


Col. 4. sepe Se TNS ecpnr[ns | 18 
mpwrov diarexO[ wper | 
Kat oxepotueba to] av 
ev tw.’ rrapovts yerlerO ac 
5 BovarAnbempev nv® [yap] 
TavTa Kadws opi owple 
Oa Kat vou exovtal[s] mpos 
TAaUTNY THV imabaicls a| 


moPXerovres apl evo ly 


1 Received text padrov 77; but 6 Pap.?:; Pap. o. 

there is not room for wé@))or. 7 Pap.?: Pap. rw. 
3 Pap.?: Pap. sumpopous. 8 Received text jyuiv. qv yap; but 
3 Pap.?: Pap. op. the last word before the lacuna appears 
4 Pap.?: Pap. wy. to be », and there is not room for w ny 
5 The reading has probably been e- yap. 

Angacw, as there does not seem room 9 Pap.?: Pap. w. 


for xar. 


10 


To 


15 


20 


25 


jo 
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Bovrevoopeba Kat [rept] 
Twy addwv ap! ovy [ov]« av 19 
[e&a ]pxeoevey niles ev] 

[rn]y te rodw ac[paros] 
[ovx]oumey nas Ta [wepe] 

TOV Betov evrop[ wre | 

[ploe yevouseBa xale ta Te] 
mpos nuas avtolvs oo] | 
voroumev Kat Trapa Tous ed] . 
Anow evdox,..... | 

pev eyw pev [..... ] 

pat TOUTwY virape| sete.) 

i . JAews tov rods ev[ dar] 
[wolvncey o pev rover] 
[mo]Aepos a[ra]vrer [7] 
[ulas tLov eepn|uevoly] 

[am eore .. 1.2] wat yal] 
[are |veor[ep lous trerroun| 
[xe]v nav [moProv?L . eb xvv[ du] 
[vou|s vro[ y jever[v nv jayx[a] 
[cev]* xav mpos tolus eddy] 
[vas] d:aBeBrnner [Kar] 
[xa]ra mayras® Tous t[po] 
[wrous] TeradXartrwpr| Kev | 


[nv Se]® rv ecpnvnv ror] 20 


1 Pap.?: Pap. ¢. this hiatus is three, so that ce is 


2 Pap.?: Pap. voimev. more likely than ce. 
3 There is an hiatus, as shown by 5 Pap.?; Pap. ravra. 

the next line, of at least three letters. 6 There is no room for yas. 
4 The average number of letters in 
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35 


40 


Col. 5. 


10 


[nowpe|Oa nat toovro[us] 
[avrous] nas trapacy[a] 
[ wev otov|s at xowat ovv 
[Onn ]av mpocrarrovol:] 
eee: WoNANS pEV ac 
[par]ecas Tyv troAwy 
[ovxnloopey atradra 


[ye]vres troAcuwy" Kat 
[xcv]duv@v? car tapayns 
[evs] nv vey mpos adAnXous 
x[a]Oeorapyev nal exac | 
t[nlv de thy npepay ets 
e[u]troptay eT Udwawmev 
alvjarrerravpevor pev 

tw]|y excpopwy nat Twy 
tplelnpapxwy Kat To ar 
Noy TWY TEpl TOV TONE 
H[ov] Aecroupyswv® adews 
Se [vyelwpyouvtes Kae Tyv 

[ ws ities |v wAeovres Kat 
| siaretartn jes epyacracs® 


eee |yres ae vuv 


1 Pap.?: Pap. rodenw. 4 Pap.': Pap. xwv. 
2 Pap.?; Pap. duvw. 5 Pap.?: Pap. Ncroupyewwy. 
3 Pap.?: Pap. ec. 6 Pap.?: Pap. ecacs. 


1I 


21 
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20 [ Sretoe Oedeee jucav peo 
[ered coats alka |vnv ep 
aire pe wee Jov KaL pe 
eer ers ] epnun 
eae eee Je peyeo" 

25 lt See Someta dra ] efopev 
oy erer errs: ]... ov 
US seenec doh ele eanie ja we 
| eta ae Seg Gel Selena ] tats 
Lacadena sae ence: | rnv 

30 eee eee eer . yo 


Hiei ck csi ca i das Jvous 
of eee er ee |n8as 
35 cup eee ee Jus ov 
PAST, oie 6 wheat ia Sons |s @ vup 22 
GTO casas cis JucOa 
dia 1 ee |s 
O01 | 4a nea Aaa as is 
Col: 6... desea aus |8t@s xoucov 
| aise Shas JeeaGe T) 


ee ree |v [u}rep 


5 fr ceiie dr die Reis tlcatac a ]perrone 
i Met ae eae } orav 
eeee ore rer J6evos 
1 The o has perhaps been struck 2 This letter has apparently been 


out. struck out and is illegible. 


BRITISH MUSEUM PAP 


10 Vit state Besar tereatese aed |rova 


| We cadissas ]rov o 
Pe Ne seca tear lal |repyor 
Coes |uev ar 
15 eae ere ] opeyo 
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23 


Do eee haa tetetiact Jvov aro? 

20 7 ee |s nmere 
ieee Ins avt@v 
eee re ly Avoor| tut 
|i oh ease Joes Gep[arrev] 


o[var tnv Suvjamy [.... 


25 | eon eee » Js aol... 


30 [2 tgreneectes }[..... 


1 There are traces of letters here, 
but they are hard to reconcile with 
any of the letters of BeA7w. Some- 
thing has perhaps been struck out. 

2 ¢ has been written here and 


] 


ve] | 24 


apparently struck out, being repeated 
at the beginning of line 20 (by Pap.*?). 
3 Pap.?: Pap. et. 
4 This letter is very doubtful, 
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OTOU> | «shares Bebe week ] 
Ce ee ] 
LOUD 58a Shee Aces ] 


Col. 7. [. Jas otxeoac? arodets otoe 
[re] yeyovacww » tov Bou : 
[An ]Oevres ues av 
[zroA|Aous ToTrovs ToLtou 
5 [Tous] Kataoyew ovK av 
[.... ]Oeunpev ypn Se 


[.... ]pwrevesy ev tous 


Gower |v a€tovyras® rovov 
cs eee jyou nyepovas 
10 yi[verOa]e jou madXov 
aA pangs jov kat orparorre 
OLasice lop @y vu 
/ eee ]xavopev ere 
OF eo teees |s arepe pev ovp 
15 aur Jecs erraryryer 
[atest irae ] tavra‘ txava Kae 
Geers Jes erelpla 
[epithe ae ee |rocs nryou 


1 A letter, probably y, has been Pap. wrote dui cas. 
written by Pap.? above the line before 2 Pap.?: Pap. d:xaca:. 
a. In the line projects what may be 3 Pap.?: Pap. agouccy. 
the bottom stroke of x; and perhaps 4 Pap.?: Pap. ra txava. 
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[nd Sieresebeid as }n* povov 
20 | sdeeegeeeera |s vpas 
(Peer re |] e« THs 
[ido ae maticg Sah Je JerBeuv 
eee res eee [oe 
| ievaavints Geen tins Leos 7 is 
25 [eheped eae Gees |wev 
leah oeeeeecanicie etna Jo» 
Ceerr cee See |s 
eee ee ee ena la 
[About 8 lines lost here] 
ee | 26 
Ml poesia boas ] 
€)| dv ateew. sdccacganahs | 
40 72 | al Perea eee ee 
BO wan ciuwinw ene J 
WolS., ol aihs-seiwetes daa Ins 
fe oaidsuis eel shes at Se Ge es |e 
Ree er ee ere Je 
| sd ce iaite wiht eee week se ju‘ 
5 1 ee ee ee ee | 


1 i.e. py. 

2 If the reading is ewat rns woNv- 
mwpaywoouvns the line must be a good 
deal longer than the others. Perhaps 
ris is omitted, and the same may be 
the case with the 77s before déiias, as 
otherwise line 40 would have 19 letters, 


which is apparently somewhat longer 
than the average of this part of the 
column. 

3 This letter is very doubtful. Read 
emu jil[as. 

4 Very doubtful. Only the tail of 
the letter remains, Read e] ulufe. 


16 


10 


20 


35 


30 


1 This appears to be the right 
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O) eae ise fed k kis Korean ] 
Cl s-Grae creates ararnased ] 
Mc ea cand ace aees pp 
eee a ee Jal .. le 
Thien ares |uc[vo |v 
Clk dota 6 asin 5 }nryop[ ec ]v 
Co) ee ro[p]as 
PE See tae ieee ] 
MO eae nwa pana es ] 
2 ec ] 
2 ] 
Ne ee ] 
pol eee ee re | 
Pil eae wee ieee eects ] 
Pd co eee eisai Nk agi ] 
WO et cia wee bh eae ] 
17 co ] 
FeCl) ene aren ee rere | 
Bern[ hired qua ireias | 

7 ee | 
OT satel eeu ee ee | 
Pel Sh be ese ha eae ] 
KOU Thee eee eee eee | 
ONAL eS evisudete cats | 
Us | 


[The rest of the column is lost.] 


reading. We must therefore probably Ao[yous x.7.X. 
fill up the hiatus thus :—a]|ya[odac 


27 


28 


kat dia paxpore)|ow[y mrornoacBac Tous] | 
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Col. 9. «fas Blrafol......... ] 29 
Aeles aluvtakecs Sc8[ .... | 
k[at av|vedpous ev[.... ] 
me[umlev Svarrpal.... | 
5 Tol[v Sicopcuy. mel oro |p 
de [... Wrevopcba [....]s 
ar[7O |ecas av pev [yap |r 
meC[oluev ovdev [... ]Be 
Bnyxle]y exyOpac § npluw e]E av 
10 T@V Kat TroNEpoL! sai $a] 
mavla|e peyadas yeyo[valou 
exxo[T]ws Kat yap mpotepov 30 
€X ev TNS TOLAVTNS To 
AvTpayLocuNsS Els TOUS 
15 eaxatous Kivdurus Ka 
Tearnuev ex Se tou dix[ar] 
ay daily ToAlv tTrapexew Kale] 
Bon[O]eev tors adsvaoupevots 
ka‘[.. ln TwY adAOTpPLwWY ETL 
20 Ou[ ery] trap exovTay tev 


eA[Anvaly thy nyepoviay 


| tie asee ss Jev wy vey ado 
foresee Je Aecav evan* sro 
ee jovov xaradpo 
25 aes |s tovro yap avou 31 
Gee JAnivcacw wo 
1 Pap.!: Pap. woken. written by Pap.? over xa. 
2 o omitted. 4 Pap. em: « struck out. 


2 Something appears to have been 
Journal of Philology. vow. xxx. 2 
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eeerror Jow rhv ads 
 eereerrg ee eee 
P eetiaetiad Jarca'y Se nae 

30 | Picea |cov rov. xa? n 
Ree |fepovoay rnv 
Geaeces: juvnv evdo | 
Serer ] arene de 
Gear ] Suvapevy[y] 

35 ere re ] opera 7 
[Ge Shentee h oe |s aurnv xa 32 
evar il eae OUTE Tpos 
[pe sna Rive cate aaiied jute mpos 
fee Prien ae Gee ]v8 odrws? 

40 Cee es Jay ovdev 
eee seo Cae 
lies ovo eat ivte andes ] 
eres te rer ]rns 
ere eee ae ee Jous* 

45 V teteamtgh obra ce |rocs 
[iraasbcastensta tam oees |s adAas 
Rovere errs Jevoe 

Col, 10. [The first five lines are lost.] 
oer ] mpart| rennet | 
eer ]s Gavyl wee eee ] 33 





1 Pap.?; Pap. o. 

2 Received text ofre mpos xpnua- 
rigpov otre mpos Sdtay odre wpos a Sei 
aparrew 000° dSdws x.7.\. We must 
apparently read here oure rpos|[xpyua- 
Tegpoy ojure wpos|[a de mparrew ojud 


odws K.T.A. 

3 Received text ravrns. Trois yap 
dyabots ols Exoper dv ry Wixy, TovTots 
x.7.4. Perhaps ovs has been inadvert- 
ently written for ocs in the Papyrus. 
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Lawes [ero [5 sccad8 


Fase | 


nmlemleopale] 7L.... 
vf .... ]ovous al eae 
20 o[velerew v[.. oe 
ov [Bed]revoy ef ..... 
tolus] wev tnv® ad .. 
tiwlvras ef... .... 
Tt tTlw|y adAol..... 
25 o'rol py a}yaGo[ beers 


ry) |ytas rol . 


eo ae 34 


adel 


pase ] 


30 ONE ch ole jepov ev z[... ] 


fel oe... Jaxots orf... | 


Toul ...... ]r evoeBeca[s] 


ROL cite oka Juvns Gol .... 


1 If the reading of this passage is 
mparr[ew BeXriov odvywpouvre]s Oaup- 
[agw 5 et rts oeras Tous] rnv, the lines 
must be longer than lower down in 
this column, 

2 Received text wéweiouac rovrous 
pévous x.r.X. The letter at the begin- 
ning of this line is almost certainly a 
vy, and memreiopat rov would be a very 


] 


short line. Probably therefore we 
must read x[ferJeoyal[e] z[Lovrous jo]| 
v[ous n]ovous ; wovous being repeated by 
inadvertence. 

3 Pap.?: Pap. ney ad. 

4 Added by Pap.? 

5 «x appears to have been struck 
out by Pap.? 


2—2 


20 


35 


40 


45 


Col. 11. 
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7 ee ee ee ea ] 
lh eica td ocean ae Beals Jara 
WO ig ee ak antes | 


Vise Ueet in eases ] 
100) oo eed aie ness | 
Ol ska taining ape gees ] 
7 ee | 
4 eee ae ee eee Ee | 


[Five lines are lost from the top of the column.] 


ee eee ee ] 
bce. | O| hackithte gare eta | 
[Beers lec! errr ree ener | 
Peek eee ere eee | 
[... Inpnpevwv eBovarlo] 


[un|v 5 av womep mpoyer 
[pov] eorw emraweoar tThv 
[aper|nv ovrw patdioy evar 


[wesloas Tovs axovoytas 


[ac]cev aurnv vuv de dedor 


[xa] wn patny Ta ToLavta 
[Dey oper SiepOappcba 
[yap mloXvy ndn xpovoy ut av 
1 Pap.?: Pap. vuy dedor. : 


35 





20 


25 


30 


35 


40 
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[Opwirjwyv ovdev ard! n eva? 


eee ].... vvapelvjov oc 
erree ep tuideaes : U.... Ka 
eee i) Sasemiaicaas catoenatae 
eee -] BovAnBwct mpos 
fore JAepov €...... 
eee Jroe xXpnpata Nap 
eee ]s Aeyeev TOApm 
eae |n rovs*? mporyovous 
(eee re | Kae pn teptoptay 
Beoeree jous xarayeXro 
[Seeamees |nbe tyv Oarar 
eee Jovras® rous 
errr: Juvragfes ney 
fisesiaecaeat tars | viroreXew 7 37 
ere Juv avrev mu0ot 
Beers ] nuas Twy mpoye 
Seeaecers J@v opotous’ Ke 
Fe teatveannr lt TroTEpa 
[Sekt sdia ane lareoovee 

[i.56 See dieeeeauas ks apo Tou 

| ease lee Grereatte ahd Jexere 

Inthe ache decisis Jenoaow 

[athe Se oataitn ae ] ovdev 


1 Pap.!: Pap. aéd. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. » de| [. 
3 Pap.?: Pap. rode. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. ¢. 


5 Pap. ovras vaus rous: vaus struck 


out. 


6 Pap.?: Pap. e. 
7 Pap.?: Pap. oows. 
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35 Cl sible iret Stash a Oates ] 


OL bce hi Bocaire tema tes ] 
jae ee eee Jara 35 
40 TOG Sse hile Hate kee | 


T00| fei cate ee eae | 
45 Dl'o at acre a esas ] 

7 cee ] 

NGK| te hgeeer een wae’ ] 


Col. 11. [Five lines are lost from the top of the column.] 


a Corte ee ] 


SSF aie het < Oates | 
. Inpneevov eBovalo] 36 
[un|v 5 av womep mpoyet 


ee 
“ 
sx 
Ps 
& 


[pov] eorw emaweoar Thv 
[aper]nv ovrw pardsov evar 
[mev]oau TOUS akovovTas 
45 [ac]xey auvtny vuv de’ dedor 
[xa] pn patny ra roravta 
[Dey Joper diepOappcba 
[yap mlodvy ndn ypovoy ut av 

1 Pap.2: Pap. voy Sedo. 











20 


25 


30 


35 


40 
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[Opwirjwv ovdev addA' 9 eva? 
eae ieee uvape|v jor ou 


eon Westie eens uv . a 
[seis Ved2b ee bees 

fe dese ] BovrAn@wor mpos 
[Gre seers Jepov €...... 
Peer ]roe Xpnpata Aap 
I oscil aa ]s Aeyery ToApw 

jh testa aes }n Tovus* apoyovous 
eee ] Kat pn Trepiop‘ay 
[eeacecowses jous xatayero 

le aoreatin ane |Se tyv Oarar 
corer Jovras® rous 

l aeanetesea juvragess nev 
ere | virotevew 7 

Dedsce ete i Juv avrwv muGor 
[ Aveaeute's ] nuas twv mpoye 
fee Jor Omotous’ KE 
eee ee jac TOTEpG, 

[ic ceiet, Sak epatiet l wedoten 
eae eeee ree ks apo Tov 
fi as Rita hosts JexerXe 

[eA tentscetecatseises Jenoaowy 
eee eee ] ovdev 


1 Pap.!: Pap. ad. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. 7 pe | [. 
3 Pap.?: Pap. rode. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. ¢. 
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. 


Col. 12. [....] ovy aml........... ] 
yuvrotato. [.......... ] 
anit es tous [.. lame ] 
omevous email .......4.- ] 

5 vavtta mpartl .........6. ] 
muBovow vas Kau [...... | 


efapaptavev me[pe wy" 


amropo TL? Troll ........005- | 
Xpnoe| u jas Taus al...... | 

10 aus womrep Tepe Tol ...... ] 
n katac.wwrnow oe ...... ] 
pos v'pas arrey Oeil iiaxat ps ] 


kee lev] yap woe Berred ov] 
eat [dtalrAcyOnvacr qepe [av] 

15 tov [...] 5 upas Xedero 
tepov [dtlatiOene| vous ° 


mpos [Tous elutipwr| tals 


[nous [atitoaci ct aes Jeo 
[yelyex[ ...-.0-..200. JA ato 
20 [yv]uvOl.... eee ee eee |v 


1 Perhaps xa: is to be read here, as 2 Pap.?: Pap. amopws ma. 


otherwise the line would be shorter 3 Pap.!; Pap. 7. 
than the average. 


38 


39 
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[ crete ss Jor Re stevie we eeacane | 

25 eee: Wok: acon eG: | 
[Four lines lost.] 

30 cere nat |p 
Ledeouee sua eeee Jo 
ox | eee re : Jepe ro 
5 ee ee ae ] wodnat 
6 er eee Jarra 

38 y | taus 
[ ee ee ee ee ee Jou 
ere tere eee |vn 
Pode Pe) ase eee wae eaten ] 
elo]rey aA[........... | 

40 m[A}nv o° Aoyos [.......... ]* 
pov ToL auapl........] 
vlo}is eme*arAntrel...... | 40 
0 [o]re KaTayedacrov® [.. ] 
tlt elore Tas pev Kavoes 
k[au|] Tas Topas Tov tatpwv 


u[qlouevery tva mAEeovoly] 


77 2... Jyndove[v] amar 


AL. ... Jey tous de Aoyous 


al .... jespalecy mp 


1 Pap.?: Pap. wo «. 

2 awa appears to have been written 
by Pap.? over something else. 

3 Pap.!(?): Pap. x[A]yv Aoyos. 

4 Received text Adyos 6 ruApwy ; but 
there is a hiatus of 8—10 letters. 

5 Pap.?: Pap. ercvmX. 

6 There is room for at least 2 
letters between v and the end of the 
ordinary line (the next line has three 


and part of a fourth in the same 
space) ; but there is no sign of anything 
having been written after xarayeda- 
OTOP. 
7 A letter written here has been 
' struck out by Pap.? There is a space 
of 4 or 5 letters lost after it. After 
the hiatus and before 7 a letter appears 
to have been struck out by the same 
corrector, who has written + over it. 


24 
Col. 13. 


10 


20 


25 


1 Sic. 
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evdevat cadl....... | 
auTnv eyovot[....... | 
piv wot wdel....... | 
akovovtas Toul ....... | 
TavTa mWpoeiTo| ...... ] 
pe twv NowT@Y of ...... | 
TetNapevos aAA[..... | 
Tacw avepeval..... ] 


Aw moevoGat' tous [.... ] 
pos ugas Tis yap al.... | 
Oev eXOwv Kae prf...- | 
SiePPappevos nu [.... | 
au*duns emo*ras ToL ye eater | 
vows oux av paweoba [... | 
wapadpovery nuas vol je] 

[o]levey oc edrorepiovpeb[ a] 

fev ETL TOLS TWY apolyoliaul 
[elpyors Kae tH Trohw ex TL ov] 
[Tlore mpaxGevtwy eyK 
[w]vatecy exopuev dusen | 

[dje trav avtwv dedavors 
[w]oatropev adrAa ma [rT ]ou 
[vlayrioy ot pep eon | 
[rT]wv ed\Anvav tors Bap 
[S]lapous troNepourtes die] 
[reAeoay nuers Oe TOUS 


[ex t]ns acvas tov Biov m[opze] 


3 Pap.?: Pap. emras. 


2 Pap.?: Pap. egvns. 4 Pap.?: Pap. gtdovyn. 


4] 


42 














3° 


35 


40 


45 
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[fo]uevous exeO[e]|v arf .. 
eee |s enacous EeAAnvals 7] 
[yayoue]|y xalx]ecvor pev erfev] 
[Ocpovv|res [Tlas aroXeus _ 
[eAAnv]edas [x]ae BonOour 

[res alurass [r]ns nryepo 

[yas] nEtwwOnoav nets 

[de xarladovAoupevor ta}? 
[.... Javria rou tote? mpat 


[rovre]s ayavaxtoupev 


eee |nv aurny rupny 
ere Jous efoev ot TO 43 
(eer ] atroveArppe 
Ls ecaiecGater ] rows e[p]}yous Kat 
eee Jvoa[e]s tov Ka 
eres ]» tov xpovov 
[Ase nartaes Joy ocov oft plev 
Lees anats eee edAq[veo |v 
ieee Js tov matpioa 


Col. 14. rv eav[t]wv etorAl.... ] 


e[xAe|rrecy [x as paxoul saat 


| renee ee een ] 


mreovee|tas xiv ]du[ veverv | 


aftoumey [.......... | 


1 Received text xal ra évayria, but line 36, Perhaps we should read 7[a | 


the letter after o seems tober. eis de evjayria. 
too little to fill up the hiatus before 7 Pap.?: Pap. ro mpar. 


26 


20 


30 


35 
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amravTo@v [......eeee ] 
[rleverOas [........2.. ] 
Mae | how ee arae | 

Kpov de mpos[........ ] 
Opwrous avatp[........ | 


de touto[y olvx mlujas avt[ous] 
aaxouplev] add alv]Opwrov(s) 


[rTlous wlev azrod][S]as Tous 


[ears Aetrsentans Jous 8 ex] 
E spesieteet ta onc joupyso[v] 
wees [Dee ee ] 

fie dtenes ]Om ml.......0.. | 
Nes do secs Io ee ee ] 
Pits e OU! & sietayna ni ] 
[About four lines are lost here] | 
[i455 ote Je af... eee, | 
ers Joxev unm ...... | 
eset ] aprraynf....... | 
Creer ere eee Jas mae ] 
reer rere es lv ed uit | 
lta tea retahsennanases Jvaxl... | 
[Two lines are lost here] 

of ee ee ee ee | 
ooo i 

| ee ee ee ] 
(eran a are nee ] npe 

Disa sidheies eee |pew 
Ola cick tt: ater aatelators |v «a{e] 


1 Pap. xa peyav pfev; but peyar ufev struck out by Pap.?(?). 


ey. 


44 


45 


46 


40 


45 


Col. 15. 


15 
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A a Jayoul...... | 

Tel n'a Ges |rwy cdvat [.... | 
VON hoe Ges ] wae daoipl.... | 
youl ...... Ja rows an[.... ] 
NOL fee tpatses ]xPpoes tol .... | 
Oov [..... |Smpev [.... ] 


tw [.... Jetpous eop] .... | 


mpo[yov|wy ov polvoly ov 


[.... Judoxiunolav|rwy 


eevee Jat tov pol |Oev 
eerer Jo» EKELVOL MEV EL 
tee jew mpos, reas Yn 
ree |to peorns? ovons ap 
Ps dees Jat ypvovov rns ax*po 


[wor ]e[ws] opcos virep Tov 
[Sol~avrwy tos avtwy ow 
[wlacvy wiovro dew Kxuty 
[Su]veverw ques 8 evs? Tooavtnv® 
[azrloptav ednruPores Kat TO 
life . ... |] wAnOos ovtes wo 
[wlep Bac[t]rAevs o peyas pcm 
TOLS xXpwpeda TOUS otpato 
qedous [x]ae Tote pev TpLn 

pes €¢ MANporey TOUS per] 


[Elevous nat tous SovdAouvs [... | 


1 Pap.?: Pap. o. 5 Pap.?: Pap. de roc. 


2 Pap.?: Pap. weorcovens. 


8 Pap.?: Pap. y. OS Pap.? 


+ Ste. 


27 


47 


48 


6 yy has perhaps been added by 
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[ras eve’ BiBalov tous [... | 
[wlodutas weO ow ef... | 


20 
[.. ]v vuy de rows pev Eel... | 
[.. Aras]? xpwpeba rovl... | 
ee JAeeras eXauvery av|ay| 
[xa]fonev wo orroray ee 
25 [... Jwo[e]y evs rv arore.... | 
Revere | apyew Twp eA ays 
Paaeeenates Jouvres umnpel .... ] 
b edeaone.s Js eyBasvovow of .... | 
peace Gaaeet Jas puces ove... | 
30 [iteseearitene's ] wporepov Sirf... ] 
Iiargaetunaecs ]04 omrAwy xf .... | 
eee ] adAa yap ta xal.... | 49 
[ane atata eae Jov [.... ]° 
[ishcnae cis te tee ako Paes ] 
35 Beers lpnoee’y [...... ] av 
Paws [ouvrots ra eee Jay 
LE acta tances Jevey our[ ....-... ] 
oe ] wev ewl........ | 
[Six lines lost] 
45 [rei ae wae » thy alue] 
eee ] Scoccoup| ely 
Pereeer ree. ] moves ofc] 
Seeree rr | cepvelvo| 50 
1 Pap.?: Pap. erceBiB. ginal note by Pap.!(?) of which xc»[ dv)} 
2 Pap.?: Pap. rodciras ve[vov]iocy remains, apparently part of 
3 Pap.?: Pap. et. an alternative reading of lines 31, 32. 
4 Received text dcAGov, we0’ SrrAwv; The earlier part of the note is lost. 
but this is not enough to fill up the 6 Pap.?: Pap. a. 
hiatus. 7 avrois seems to be omitted. 


5 Opposite this line begins a mar- 
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Col. 16. ev emt tw [. 1... 0000 ee ] 
val TOV ANNO[.......6.. ] 
peradoopev [ Pie eats tgads ] 
pevors ee | ee eee ] 

5 as n TpLB.. dof eee ] 
rns Svaoryevel 1.222.005. ] 
de repel eS uieh teen e aa auaiane ] 
ONUyOY QUT[ .. 2. ee eee eee ] 
pelv] ev yap [.....-.e ee ees ] 

Io oeoGe? Kat [...... eee eens ] 
WoTE CGY): is aileGa- an ode ote | 
eme®[leuel .... 1.22. eee ] 
pa rourous al.......... ] 
tous Tovto* gl .......... ] 

15 qotouvvtas ot[.......--- ] 
porovoupev x[........-. | 
Rel eors a fcc apes Nad fas | 
hOeipas a] ] 
nay emt Ta pl .......2.- ] 

20 aes | areata deaeie | 
[c}rovdatovr| eoueteonans ] 51 


Peers ] Si .... J] waral... | 
30 eee Jpos plev rlov...[...] 
1 Pap.?: Pap. due. eve. * Pap.?: Pap. w. 


2 Pap.?: Pap. au. 5 ¢ omitted. 
3 Pap.?; Pap. ew.[x]. 
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plnvn|s ert Oul|u[ovv]ras ws [ort] 
ya[pxixolus ov'ra%s ducxo[As] 


e[xopulev tous de. o pauls Gite a 


plov] mocowvtas ws t.[... | 


35 er Jare’as xndop..[... ] 
Eeeee |s ecvac vourtoyl eeu 
Dice evaniers Joraros Se [A]loyor [... ] 52 
[.... ]ae mpaypatov ov{... ] 
eee ]ras® exouev wo[te] 
40 Tepe tlov avtwy ths avt[ns]® nue] 


pas’ ov tavta yiweoox[o] — 


ev adr wv pev mpev es] | 


ex®kAnovav avaBa| . . 


ee | 


yopoupev tavra cuve| Gor] 


45 Tes xetporovouple]y ov [.... ] 
Se ypovov duaril........ ] 
evade WndioO|.......- ] 

Cole 1v.. 'fpseg2SieGas Jade emetipm 
eee jupevoe [dle co 
Peper sere ] edAAnr|@ |v 
eee ee | xpwpeba 

5 (ict AGL setae .. | ove eotev 
ee oa eee Jaradpovnoer 
[ev] Kae 7 ee |rovs trovtous 


1 Something has perhaps been 
written above »v. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. e. 

8 Pap. e«: ¢ struck out. 

4 The received text has Adyww xa 
xpayudarwy dvres orws. We must pro- 


bably read here [A]loywy [ovires «Jac 


Wpayearuv oul Tws. . 

5 Inserted by Pap.? (?) above the 
line. 

6 Pap.!: Pap. rns nu. 

7 Pap.!: Pap. repas. 

8 Pap.?: Pap. v. 

9 Pap.!(?): Pap. xe. 
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15 


20 


Col. 18. 


[xu]gcoul ...... Jotywy azrav 

twv Kal..... Juev ous] ovBers 

av jue [.... ]Ocov ezretpe 

ee : dL .... ]rav oxe 53 
[rT]Acwrat[ .... |s yap av opo 

[Aloynoaup[ .... lpaporarous 

[e]evas tov [... liney TOU 

[rT]ous ws! muorotlarolus dudAaxas 

[n]youueOa [rns] nonerretas 

[x]ae tous pel .... |roexous 


[To }covrou[ bro tretacarGi te te ] 


- jwoow nl ........... we] 54 


Jdcagel i Rueeaon ceases Jo 
. + Jor [ojoo[ pis Ae ae ee eke ] 


[The rest of the column is lost] 


[ 
[ 
[ 
(shard aed OL et arate earae kere ] 
[ 
[ 
[ 


| eer ane eee ee J a 55 


kal ee ea [ eel 7 


Vie aw we ge |e tov va] | | 
Danaus Jeu[e]oov Acyo | 56 
Ol idee ] ov xlarla ravtwv 


ad[Aa] Kar Kata Twv evoxyo(y| 


tol... ley[oplevors ovrwv 


1 Pap.!: Pap. [Tous mor. 2 Pap.?: Pap. ras e. 


32 


Io 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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emuduTot 6 av pe TO oLTroY 
HEpos THS NE. | pas et 
TacaS TAS TWANPLEANAS 

Tas Ev TOLS Tpaypact yt 
vo| 4 jevas eferatery eT 
Xel¢p Incarpe Tax ovy? ay Ts 
Twv opodpa Trois Aeyoue 
VOLS EVOXYMY OVTWY aya 
VAKTNTAS EpwTNaELEV 

mws ouv ein[ep| ovtws Ka 
kws Bovrcrlolucla ow 
Souea xale] dvvapey ov 


Seutas mroA[e]ws eXaTTw 


TuyxXavope_v] KexTnpeE 


vou é[y|w de mpols] ta[u|ra arro® 


57 








1 There is a space of two letters — 


between ¢« and p. Perhaps mperepas 
has been written (as col. 16, lines 
34, 35) and re washed out. 

2 Pap.? (?): Pap. raxa 6 ay. 


3 Pap.?: Pap. o. 

4 Perhaps a correction by Pap.” 
5 Pap.?: Pap. po. 

8 Pap.?: Pap. ac. 
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40 


Col. 19. 


20 


Tos exye [...... | townoac 


Oat rnv epl....... |pecs 
Tv av eyvwl....... lpecr 


moNvtpay| ........44. ] 59 


Boa pews eyo, ......... ] 


[Two lines lost through the peeling off of the top 
layer of papyrus] 


MON oslo Gk 7 oe ee ] 60 


auvto[y] wpayl......... ] 
avre[y] Siavol......... ] 
yap Sia [r}pv ex ......... ] 
Trav olv|uBarrov [........ ] 
Oov tL ....] av [......... | 
ANaBor peraBol......... | 
nas avrous yL......... ] 
BeBaso| .... |s[.......... ] 


1 sonoac perhaps written by Pap.?, 4 The reading is probably xa{c rous 
in place of something washed out. pt ]xpa. 
2 Pap.3: Pap. é. 5 Sic; received text auadlay. 
3 Pap.*: Pap. ecrew. 6 » omitted. 
Journal of Philology. vou. xxx. 3 
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25 parrov [.......... 


ecxn' ras em ee 
qotoupl elvyous of ..... 
avrumey es de[... 
30 mapaot|a|s tov [... 
ee S[elaxecu[.... 
On pwev [A]leyew [.... 
[y}ncee[v] kat mw... 


Le] 61 


lad 
Pe) eee 


35 § ewas [halin tolus er ejuvor 


at vouv@e|rovr[ tas yun] po 


vov xat[n]..p.-.[.. 
ee ov al... .Jas 
a[v]uBovr[d]everv [sear 
40 xoper[ or] Kat Tol... 


ryo| us Jevo[e | tavao'| ~ 


.. | ate 62 


.. jav 


ray exor[tles tl .... w® 
[..} wafe]..... [.. }f[alwap 
[... Jovr[.]..... [ . ] Aoyos 


1 Pap.?: Pap. o. 

2 Doubtful. The reading may per- 
haps be umo. 

3 ¢ has perhaps been inserted above. 
The papyrus has peeled here, but there 
are traces which might be the top of e«. 

4 Inserted by Pap.2. The o at the 
end of line 20 has perhaps been struck 
out, but the ink is too faint to decide 
with certainty. . 

' 5 Received text héyew we mpocomo- 
Noyijwee; but this is far too much. 
Probably we should read [A]eyew [ue 


opojroly]noece[y]. 


6 Received text wrpoonxéyrws émere- 
pay rots yiyvouévors, Sixasoy 5° ely 
x.7.A.; but this is too much. If the 
readings given above are correct, rots 
yyvonevas is omitted. 

7 Pap.?: Pap. w. 

8 If the reading is rnfy yr}uluny 
the letters in the first hiatus must 
have been broad. We-should expect 
at least four letters. The w however 
is scarcely visible, and if written broad 
and shallow might occupy a good deal 
of space. 
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45 


Col. 20. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


1 Pap.?(?): Pap. ec. 


[... ]pecy av pe [mrlounoes 
[... ]ro[xpsjoews olvle arn 


[: Seta es |pepovens ar 
eee wero ] upey ov pny 
L wien eee are |p atroxexa 
Peeve rere ] wpynuat re 
errs ear se }nteov amro 
Reve ee jae mrepe Tovtwy 
euch hace aiek ] virrapyew Sex 
freee. jouw evdoxipn 
[ccpariateneess |oeBevav Kat 
Peewee eee Jonv kas thv ar 
eee _] oXvyw mpore 


[...] ecpnxape'y ws 5 av 
[.. ]xsora mpos to Tovouroe 
[... JecOas rravdevOernwev 
arn[O]e[s] wev eorw to py 
An[ ai - |vov tows 8 av axov 
gaol... ] ..v Oewvor esvat 
anus efnAAaypevov St 
avowas . . ; yalp nyloluplas «at 
THY TokLy Nas apetvov 
oLKNnaeLV ah BerXreLvous 
avrous ea[ea|0at Kat apos 
avacas Tas mpaters eT. 


Swcew nv m[alucopeba 


63 


64 


2 Something has been written above 


the line, probably rapa; but the papy- 
rus is much rubbed at this place. 


3—2 


36 
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tns alplyns rns kata Barat 


tav emOupl .... jes aurn 








yap cot 7 Kal..... ] ess tapa 
xnv niwlas [....... Jaca’ 
30 kat thy Snpf...... ].. eu? 
yyy katTadu|...... Ja pe 
9 ns ot mpoy...... yre[s] 
€.... po... [ eee ]. tev 
EAAnvev nL ...... |] oxe 
35 Sov arravtwr [.... ia Tov 
kaxwv wy al....]| Te exo 
pev alt] rows al .... | mape 
yomev oda pl . .. Juv ore 65 
yaretrov [... jew du 
40 vaotetas uiro Tm... joy 
epwmpevns [...... Jee 
xnrov [ye}yery[.... |s xa 
Tnyopouvta Sox[ .... lve 
xtTov TL Neyer o[jw|s 5° eres’ 
45 Sn wep umepew[....] Kae 7 
Col. 21. a[......... ] Aoyous [... ] 
Gel... 20... Jas pirate 
x91 petcaue ane Gy ] nat tovtoy 
UPL ob Seige ]Oat Seopas 
5 gal Be sldabeatave J@var pov rot 66 


1 If this reading is right, the line 
is somewhat shorter than the others. 

2 Or possibly ex;. 

3 Pap.3(?): Pap. 7 exo. 

4 Pap.?:; Pap. xaXerwrarov. 

5 7 overlined (by Pap.??) as if 


intended to be deleted. Accent on 
rév by Pap.? 

6 Pap.®: Pap. o[uw]s er. 

* Pap.?: Pap. em. 

8 Pap. piAazpe: p struck out. 
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] ws ap eye 
JearexOnvat 


mpl... |was mepe mpaypatay 


outw [mlapadofwy ev pn Te . 


10 


Ney[ecy] adrnOes evyov re 


] apyns ene 


jure yeverOar 


15 Suvalr|ns ovre cupdepov 


ons n[pely ore pev ovy ov 
Sixaca” Tap vpowv.... 


exw vulals® dudacKey 


67 


Vv 


ote yap [Aax]e[Slatpoveoe tau 


20 


thy ef...) thy Suvapev 


mlolsous-[ ... jus ove avnro 


ca‘pe[v| Katnyopou'ytes 


ev t[n|s exervmv apyns 


SteEcovres 8 ws® Seeavov 


25 eotiy [alvrovopous’ ewat 


tous eA[A}nvas Tivas de 


68 


tov m[.... lv toly] tev® 


[eX ]|Aoyep[w|y® ov mapexa 


1 The dy» of the received text must 
be omitted. 

2 Sic, instead of received dcxacas. 
a is followed by what seems the be- 
ginning of +, and there is not room 
between a and p for. more than two 
letters. fs 
% Strokes are placed before exw 
and before and after vuas, apparently 


to indicate that the order must be 
reversed. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. o. 

5 Pap.!: Pap. xarnyopev. 

6 Pap. w dix: s added above the 
line. 

7 Pap.!: Pap. om. s. 

8 Sic. 

® Pap.” (?): Pap. [eA]Anv[cdw)y. 


38 


30 


35 


40 


Col. 22. 
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pee aeen 
Xvav t[n]v virep TouTwy 
gvotalcaly trocas be mpeg 
B.....[...].. dea Top 
|) ore ee Jeorethapev 
68a[EPove[as] QUTOV WS ov 
Te OtKaLoy EoTLY OUTE 
cuudepoy pay trou 
Kuptay etvas TV EX 

rl .... | Ov mporepoy 

7) errava[a]uefa Toe 
pouvtes Kat Kivduvev 

ovTes KaL KaTAa YnY Kat 
Kara Garaccav ap Oe 
Anoav Alalcedacpovioe rot 


noacba tas cuvOnnas® 


Tas Tept THS avTovoylta]s 

oTt ev ovy ov dexatov [elo 69 
Ti Tous KpeLTTous Twly }T 

Tovwy apyew ev exe|tvor|s 

TE TOS Ypovors TYyy[av]o 

fev eyymKores KL ..... | eae? 

TNS TodTias THS TL..... |v 


xabeotnkvias ws 6 ov[6 aly | 


1 There is not room for wapexa- ev Aaxedatiuforo]us rowncas’, as a note 
Aecayev. Something must have been on, or alternative reading to, rp nOeX. 


omitted. K.T.A. 
2 This is more probable than ox, 4 Pap.? (?): Pap. xperr. 
for which there is not room. 5 em: apparently Pap.’ It projects 


3 At the foot of this column Pap.? into the margin. 
has written the words wxpw nvayxaca- 
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SuvnPecnuev ryv af... Jv 

10 TauTny Kata. oT'pefala Ga). 
Taxews ouat Snrwoe... | 
nv yap META pupLoV Tan aly 
Tw@Y OVX oLoL T NLD? d:agurakal e*] 
3 ws av tavtnv ex rr[s] 

15 Tapovens atroptas KrnoacO| ac | 
SuvnBer‘pev adros te [x]ac® 
xpwpevot Tole|ls nOecw ofv] 

N% os eAaBopev arr art’s an[a| 

Necapev avTnv ws ToL 70 
20° yuy ovd’e SeFacOas Tne° 

mone Sidoumevny cupde 

pec Soxerre pou TaytoT av 

exeOev xatapatew par] 

ov de Kat tTept TovTwy Bov 

25 NomaL puxpa mpoeitrew Se 
Soca yap wn S[t]a ro moAXots 
emr[t|trepav dow sal apon® 
pnoOar rns Trodews KaTN 
yopey eyw 5 es ev pos ar 71 

30 “Nous Tivas eTreXELpouY 
outw dueErevae trept Tw 


TPAYMATWOV ELKOTWS 


1 A letter or curved line (-) is 5 («Jac perhaps Pap.' (Pap. om.). 
written between a and o. 6 Pap.?: Pap. addws. 
‘2 Pap.*: Pap. ovo 7 7 dead. 7 Pap.?: Pap. r. 
3% Pap. dagvratalc]|Oa:: Oar struck 8 Pap. rn 6d: Pap.) struck out 


out by Pap.’, ando no doubt corrected 6&6; « adscript add. Pap.? 
to ¢. | 9 Pap.? (?): Pap. ec. 
+ Pap.” (?): Pap. duvndecnuer. 10 Pap.?: Pap. AnAous. 
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ay evyov Thy ait[tjav Tau 
Tnv vuy Se mpos v'pas aoe 

35 oupat Tous Aoyous ov diaBar 
New eTepows eTiOupwv ar 
X avrous uszas BovNopmevos 
TAVTAL TOLOVTWY EpyYwV 
KaL THY eLpNYNY Tepe 7S 

40 atras o XNoyos eotiv BeBatws 
Kat THY Tod Kal TOUS aXdAXOUS 
eXAnvas ayayew avaryKn 72 
Se Tous vovOerouly|tas Kat 
TOUS KaTNHYOpovYTas TLS 

45 fev Noyots ypnoGale] rapa 


mAnovoits ras Se Seavotas 


Col. 23. eyesy adrAnAa*s ws ovoy 
Te EVAaYTLWTATAS Wo 
Te Wept TwY TavTa eyor 
TWY OVK ale TPOTHKEL THY 
5 auTnv* yvomny exety vas 
adra Tous pev emt BrAaBne row 
Sopovytas pice ws Ka 
Kovous ovTas TH TONEL TOUS 
5 er wohedae vouverovytas 
va erratvety xat BeXTLo TOUS 


TWY ToNtT@Y vowierv 


KQL TOUT@Y aUTM@Y pmaNtoTa 73 
1 Pap. 7: vu written above. 4 Pap.?: Pap. ge rv. 
2 Pap. (?): Pap. rAnowws. 5 Pap.*?: Pap. om. t. 


3 Pap.?: Pap. o. 6 Pap.?: Pap. e. 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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1 Pap.?: 
2 Pap.?: 
3 Pap.!: 
4 Pap.?: 
5 Pap.?: 
6 Pap.?: 
7 Pap.?: 


Tov evapyeotata’ dSuvape 


vov SnXwoat Tas Ton 


pas? rev mpakewy Kau Tas 


cuppopas Tas at auTwy 


ylvomevas ovtos® yap ay Ta 


XLCTA TOLNTELEY VMLAS 


pet 


onoavt| .... | des Berriovwy 


ertOupn| oat] mrpaypatov 


uTrep pl .... ly THS TwWY Noyor 


Tpaxuty[tlos cat Twv evpnpe 


vov kat Tov pnOnceéaba 


HeANOVTMY TaUT EXwW KE 


yelv pos uyas ofev § arre 


NeTro’y qaduy" Totncopat TV 


apynv epacKoy yap exet 74 


Oly] xadXNwor av vas Ka 


tapabery ws ov cupde 


pee AaBew rnv xata® Garatray 


apyny ev aoxeipatabe® tia 


Tpotoy 9 TroNts duexerto™ 


mpw" rnyv duvapw tav 


thy xtnoacGar Kat Tes 


eTerOn KaTEa YE aUTNY 


HY yap TavtTa Tap addAnra 


Pap. perhaps evepyorara. 
Pap. rovyptlas. 

Pap. ourw. - 

Pap. p. 

Pap. a. 

Pap. e. 

Pap. uvmew. 


8 Pap.?: Pap. om. «ara. 

9 Pap.*: Pap. oxewac@a. 

10 Pap. dexecro: Pap.” has: inserted 
t and written ur in the margin as an 
alternative reading. 

1 Pap.?: Pap. rpw 7. 
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40 


45 


Col. 24. 
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tn Stavorat Oewpnonte? yuo 

cec0e ocwy Kaxwy atria’ 

TN TOXEL yo*yovey 4 MEV TOL 75 
puv Tod‘rea TocoUTE 

Berxrewy nat xpéitrov 

N TOTE THS voTEpoV® Ka 

TATTACNS OTwWTrEP apt 

oresons” Kat Oeptoroxrns 

Kae pirriadys avdpes 


Q2metvous noay 


ev’Bovdou x[at] KrcopwrTos 
kat tov [vuly Snunyopovuy 

tov Tov [de] Snpov evpynce 

Te Tov tlotle mroAuTevope 

vov ovx alpytlas o[v]d azropias 
ovde Kevlwv] edmidwv ovta 
peotov a[A\A]a vwxav pev dv 76 
vapevoy [ely® Tas payxats 

mavras tlou]s evs THY Xwlpjav 

eco’ Badrolv|tas apioterwy 

6 a"Evoupevoy twv virep 

Tns eAXados Kivduywv™ 

ouT@ S€ TLOTEVOMEVOV 


@WOTE TAS TWHELTTAS TOV 


1 Pap.?: Pap. Gewpas re. 7 Pap.?: Pap. api|recdns. 
2 Pap.?: Pap. ev av. 8 Pap.®: Pap. uvmrep||Boudov. 


3 Sic. 


9 Pap.?: Pap. [. .Jare. 


$ Pap. e: ¢ struck out. 10 Pap.?: Pap. eu. 
5 Pap.?: Pap. «per. 11 Pap.?: Pap. ¢ (?). 
6 Pap.?: Pap. vorepoy 7. 12 Pap.?: Pap. ev rots x.7.A. kewduvors. 








15 


20. 


25 


3° 


35 


TONWY AUTW EKOVTAS 
eyyevlptoas *hlals avtas rou 
tov & uTapxovrwy ay 

TL EY TNS WOALTELAS TNS 
Tapa tTacw evdoxovens 
emt TOLAUTHY aKkoNaclay 
n Suvapis nuas avtTn mpo 
nyayev nv ovOes av® ay 
Opwrewy errat‘vererev 
avrt Se r'ov vixay Tous 
emiaTpateu|o jaytas ovTw 
Tous ToNl*ras emadev 
cy wate pnde po 
tav”’ tiy@v TorApay eETre 
Evevat Tous mroNepeoes 
avrt de TNs evvotas TNS 
Tapa TOV TULpayoV 
autos" viTapyovaons Kat 
tns So—ns THs Tapa TwV 
arrAwyv eXANVOY ELS TO 
GOUTO peLTOS KATETTH 
ga”"y woTe Tapa piKpov 
eXPew e€avdpatrodic 


Onvat THY TroALY EL py 
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77 


78 





1 Pap.?: Pap. evxe. 6 Pap.?: Pap. xu. 

2 ¢ omitted. 7 Pap.?: Pap. »v. 

3 Pap.?: Pap. » vovdeouv. The 8 Pap. e«: ¢ struck out. 
corrector has placed a stroke after 7v ® Pap.?: Pap. a. 


to mark the proper division. 


‘ Pap.?: Pap. e. 
5 Pap.?: Pap. r. 


10 Pap.?: Pap. wpos | ror. 
11 Pap.?: Pap. avry. 
12 Pap.?: Pap. e. 


44 


40. 


45 


Col. 25. 
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NaKkedalmoviayvy TV 

e£ apyns TodemouvTav 

EVYOVTTEP@Y ETUXO 

HEY 1 TWV TpOTEpOY 

Hey TUppayeoV oV TeV 

ots ove av Sixatws ery 79 


Kadoupev® ore yanreTross 


m[pols nuas ScereOno[ av] 

ov [yjap apyovtes add ap[v] 
polgsleat Kat Toda Selva] 
mabllolyres tovauvtny eoy[ov] 
vel env Tept nuwv Tis 

yap [.... |orepeuvey thv 


aceryealy] tov rarep[or] 


1 Pap.?: 
2 Pap.?: 


3 Pap.?: 


T@V NwETEepwV of cuvaryar|ov|* 
tes [e]E avraons rns eX 

Aados Tous’? apyotatous Kat 
Tous kau’ atvracwy Twv 
TOVNnplwv meTEVov 

TAS WANpovyTEs TOVT@V 

Tas Tpinpes amnyGavov 

TO TOU EAANOL KAL TOUS MEV 
Bertre[Tlovs tev ev tais 
adrais Torteow c&e Bar 

Pap. yu. | 7 Pap.?: Pap. om. rous. _ . 


Pap. om. ». 8 Received text rods dwacwy. Kat 
Pap. eyxadornuev. may perhaps have been struck out, 


4 s possibly added by Pap.’ but it is impossible to be certain, the 


5 Pap.!: 


6 Pap.!: 


Pap. yas. ink being extremely faint. 
Pap. cuvay[ov]. ® Perhaps a correction from y¥. 
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Nov Tous Se! troynporaras 
To@V EMANVOY TA EKEL 
20 vov Sievepov adrr\9. yap , 80 
el TOAMNTALL Tepl Tw 
E€.. EWOLS TOLS Xpovorts 
yevopeveny axpetBws 
duveAOewy vas pev av t 
25 CWS ToLncaype’ Bedrevov Bov 
ANevoacbas mept TwY Ta 
povrwy autos 6 av Sia*BAn 
Gen‘y evobate yap pu! 
aewv® ovy OUTWS TOUS GLTLOUS 
30 TOY ALAPTNMATOY WS 
tous Kat|n}yopourras av 
tev toilav|rny ovy™ nov 
yvopnyv exovtwv Sedor 
Ka pn Tetpwpevos vuas 81 
35 evepyet|e|iy avros atroNau 
ow Te dralupoly® ov pny atro 
oTrnoopal t mlavraracw wp 
SvevonO[nlv adda Ta pev 
MikpoTata Kat padior av” vas 
49 =~ = =—- Avarngo"vTa Trapadenfo pune - 


o*@ncopmar Se TovTwWY povoy 


1 Pap.': Pap. v.: 7 Pap.?: Pap. x. 
2 Pap. ronow: Pap.” has altered w 8 Pap.?: Pap. davdov. 
to ac and then written a:ju above. § Pap.!(?): Pap. u. 
3 Pap.?: Pap. om. da. 10 Pap.?: Pap. om. ». 
4 Pap.?: Pap. o(?). 11 Pap.?; Pap. a. 
5 Pap. e: e struck out. 12 Added by Pap.”, who may have 


6 Pap.?: Pap. om, ». struck out the o in line 40. 


46 


Col. 26. 


to 


15 


1 Pap.?: Pap. om. rn. 
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cE wy yvwceobe thy a*votay Ter 
TOTE TOALTEVOMLEVWY OUTW 82 


yap axpe[B]ws *evptoxov 


e£ wy av avOpwro Ta 
partsota peonOe|rev wo 

t etndicavto to Teplytvo 
pevoy Tov hopwy apyu 

puov SteXovtTes Kata Ta 
[A]lav[rlov evs rnv opxn' 
orpay tous Stovuctors evo® 
dhepecy erreday [a ]Anpes 

nu’ ro Oeat®poy xla|e taut e 
qotouv Kat Trapecony|o|y Tous 
madas Tov ev tio] Tone 
poe TETENEVTNKOTOY 
apporepots emiOe[tlcvur 

TES TOLS pevy AAAOLS TUPpA 
Nos Tas TYLAS TNS OVaLAS 
avtov uTro picbwrTav 
ecagepomevas Tos 6 adXous 
eAXAnow To TANOOS TwY op 


gpavwv nav Tas cupdopas 


written after p. 





2 Pap.?: Pap. ay. 

3 Pap. etevpioxoy: e€ overlined as 
a sign of deletion (by Pap.??). 

4 Above the middle of this line 
something (ay ...y).has been written 
and afterwards struck out. o has been 
written after 7 and struck. out, appar- 
ently by the first hand. 

5 A letter appears to have been 


6 Pap. es, and this has been cor- 
rected (by Pap.'?), by inserting a 
stroke before s; but as this stroke 
and the curve of c are run together, 
it is impossible to decide with. cer- 
tainty whether ex or es is intended. 

7 Pap.?(?): Pap. ony. 

8 Pap.’: Pap. 6. 

® Pap. e: e struck out. 
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20 


30 


35 


40 


Col. 27. 


1 Short 


3 Pap.? (2); Pap. e. 
 Pap.?: 


tas dca Tnv reovetiay 
TAaUTNHVY ywopevas Kat 
Tavta dSpwvres auTny 

THY Tod evdatpovitov! | 
Kat WONKOL TWY VoUY OUK «€ 
XovTwy epaxaprlov 

auTny TOV pev TUpLBy 
cecBat dia TavtTa per 
NovTwY ovdEeu“taY Trot 
OULEVOL Irpovotay Tov 

de wrouTov fnrovy 

tes kat Oavpalovres 

0S adLKMS ELS THY TodLV? eLcEr 
Owv nav tov Sixawws 
utaptavra Sva taxewv 
NpENNEV TpocatroNety 

€t$ TOUVTO yap KaTEOTN 
oa*y TWV LEV OLKEL@Y 
apederas Twv 6 ar 
oTpiwoy emiBuptas | 
ee axeSatpoviw py 
e[ula8eBrAnkorwv eis 

TnV YWpayv Kat TOU Tet 


xous On Tov Sexerx® 


aou’ oulvlearnxoros 


strokes have been made -5.Pap.?: Pap.-a. 
(by Pap.??) at the ends of lines 23—31. 
2 Pap.!: 


6 Pap.?: Pap. e. 


83 


84 


The. corrector 


Pap. om. wodw. has made a mark over the ¢ of 5c, the 


purpose of which is doubtful. 


Pap. as. 7 Pap. «a: e struck out (by Pap.! ?). 


10 


15 


20 


1 Pap.?(?): Pap. rour. 


7 és has been written in the margin 
(by Pap.*?) opposite the beginning of 
this line. 

8 If the reading is a[¢pojourns, the 
letters between the brackets must have 
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evs aexe|Alcav tpn |pers [e|rAn 
pouy xae [ov]e noxuvovro Hv 
pee mart[pt ba TELVOLE 

ynv Kat [170 ]pPoupevny Te 
ptopwvries] ems de touvs' [ov] 
Sev tro[olre ess nas 
efapaptilolyras otparet 

tay extre[p\rovTes AXA ELS 
Tovro af .. Pourns nrOov 
wore tov [...]. acreov 
Tay otxe[twv]| ou Kparouy 

Tes ura[rAulas wae ovx[er|e 

as Kav‘ eapyndo[y]ors ap*Eeur 
mpocedok[noaly..... 

de Sin|vleyxav avotar’ .. ray 
Tov a@.... Top wo Te] 

Tous pev adAous at ovpl po] 
pay avoreddfo]var Py Trovou 
at swhpor[elorepous exes 

vot § ovd viro TouTwy € 
matdoevOn[ olay xacrot mreooe® 
KaKows Kau pet*Foar Tepe 


€MECOV ETL TIS apxns TaU 


5 Pap.?: Pap. e. 


6 Pap.?: Pap. age. 
7 Pap. -xay oa 6 a. 


85 


86 


$ Pap.! (?): Pap. om. xat. 


Pap.” has in- 


serted ay and «. It is uncertain 


been somewhat compressed. ® Pap.?: Pap. ut. 


whether 5.q has been struck out. 
8 Pap.?: Pap. roole. 
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25 


30 


35 


40 


Col. 28. 


TNS Tov! ev atrayvTt TWL 
Npoveat? tye® trodet yeyery| pe] 
voV els alyuTTToy pev yes 
Siaxoovat TrAEevoacas Tprnpers® 
avTows TAnpwpact died0a 
pnoav wept Se xumpov tev 
TnKOVTA Kat exaTov ev Se 

To OeKEALKM@ TrOAEHWL LUPE 
ous omALTaS aUTwWY Kal TOV 
TULMLAYwWY aTTWETAV EV 
ouedta O€ TeTTapas’ pupLa 
Sas Kau Tpinpess Tecoepaxov 
Ta Kat duaxoctas To Se redev® 
Tavov ev EXAHOTOVTM@L® 
Staxocias tas Se xata Sexa 87 
Kal KaTa TevTe Kat THELOUS 
TOUT@VY aTroAXUpEVasS Kat TOUS 
KaTa XtdLoUS Kat SioxXtALOUS 
ato@vnoKxovras tis av e€a 


prOunoccey wAnv ev nV TovTO 


[r]o tadas” trove” tov” 


[e]vevKrAcwov™ 


1 Pap.?: Pap. rys 7 ert Tw. 7 Pap.!: Pap. rerraes. 
3 Pap.?(?): Pap. rwv xpovwy. 8 In the margin after reXev, Pap.?(?) 


3 Pap. ry: cadded above. has written xa: | exalrov, as an alter- 


4 Pap.?(?): Pap. ya[p]. native reading to xat dtaxoctas. 

5In the margin after rpinpecs 9 Pap.?: Pap. ehAnowoytwe kat. 
Pap.? (?) has written [\]gou|oa:. 10 Strokes are placed (by Pap.?) over 

6 Pap. rw xehixw. Pap.? has added these words, probably to indicate that 
de above the line. ¢d is smeared, but the order is wrong. 
probably not meant to be struck out. 
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25 





1 «a9 exacTov eviav 
[r]ov ess as woddoL Twv ac 
[rluyectovwy Kat Tov ar 
[A]ov edAnvov edottwv? 
[o]u cuvirevOnoovres 
[rolus teOvewras arr epyne 
[On]oopevoe Tats nmere 
[par]s suudopars tedevy? 
twvtes 6 eXabov o“has av 
Tous Tous® wey Tagous 
Tous Snmoctovs Twy ro 
TOV eet Ano ay 

tas de ppatpias Kau Ta 
ypau[wlareca ta AnEvap 
[x]uxa tov oude Sean a0 
ree mpo| a |nKovrav yo[ en 
5 av® tus execOev pla] 
Nota TO TWANGOS TaV 
atroAXupevav Ta yap [ye 
vn TOY avopor TOV 
OvoLacTOTaYTMDY’ Kat . 
Tous oLKOUS TOUS peyLC 
TOUS OL Kat Tas TUpavuL 
Kas oTacElsS Kal TOV TreEp 


GiKov TroAdcuoy Sieduyov 


1 Pap. [e]yxuxXwwy xafeorn|[x]ev : 5 Pap.!: Pap. om. s. 
xafecrylxjey struck out. 


6 Pap.?: Pap. un(?)8 av. 


88 


2 rwy corrected by Pap.? from z (?). 7 Pap. .ovoxacrayrwy: Pap.? has 


3 Sic, apparently. 
4 Pap.'; Pap. om. 


— 


inserted or but not struck out v. 
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35 


40 


Col. 29. 


1 Pap.?: 
2 Pap.?; 
3 Pap.?: 
struck out. 
above. 

4 Pap.?; 


EUPNT OPEV ETL TNS APYNS 

ns erreOupoupev avaota 

TOUS YEyEVnMEVOUS WO 89 
te et! Tis oxotretcOat Bovrot 
TO Tept TOY AXAWY WOTTED 
MWpos Tapaserypa TovT? ava 
depwv dhavernuev av 

puxpou Sew avtTndAX\a 

yeevou KatTot X%pn Troduv® 
fev evdatmova vomsler* pn 
thy e€ atravTwv Twy av 
Opwirwyv evkn TrodAOUS 
mwonttas® abporfovcay ar 

Na THY TO yevos Twy EF ap 
Xns® THY TONY OLKNTAYTOY 
Haddov Tov adrdov dia 
cwlolu|lcav avdpas Se fn’ 


Aolv]y wn tovls] tas tupayvidas 
KATEXOVTAS pNdE TOUS [EL 

Cw Suvacteav tov Sixatou Ke 
KTNMEVOUS aAXaA Tous ak€tous 

Mev ovTas THS peyLaTNS TEL 


MNS Kat YaipovTas® ere Tats UTTO 


tou mAnOous [d:]5ouevars tav 90 
Pap. om. ec. 5 Pap.?: Pap. rotyras. 
Pap. s. 6 Pap.?: Pap. om. s. 
Pap. wotew. Pap.? has 7 At the foot of this column a 
vy and then re-written it | note has been written and washed out. 
It is now quite illegible. 
Pap, evdaiuqvecerv. 8 Pap.?: Pap. uns orepyovras de. 


4—2 
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Tns yap c€wv) ovre [alynp? ovre trodes 
AaBew av Sulvalito crrovdaiore 

10 pay ovd acdalrc]orepay ovde® 
mreovo's a€val vy ‘rep ol Tept Ta 
Epo lKa [ylevou[e]vor EYOVTES OU 
X omotws Tous AnoTaLs eBiwcav 
seis gate teva @ TwY LKavwY 

15 ex[o]vres tore 8 ev ao ectodetats 
Kat rrodopxuats Kal TOUS peyio 
[T]ous xaxo[Js xabeorwrtes ar 
Na] rre'pt Tv tTpopny thy Kab 7 
fépav our ev evderats ouT eV 

20 vmepBorais ovres ere Se TNL 
TNS TrodLTLas Stxavoourn® Kau Tals 
apeTats Tals auvTwv Ptrorel 
poupevoe Kat Tov Bvov decov 
tov adrrAw|y duayovtes wv ape 91 

25 Anoaly|res ov yevouevor pet € 
xevou[s] o[v]x apxev adAa Tupay 
veuv [¢]ore[ O]unnoar a Soxet 
pev t[n]v autny every dvvayiv 
wrevoTov & adAnAwWY KEYwpLO 

30 Tal TWY MEV Yap apYoVTwY Ep 


yov €oTLV TOUS apXomEvous 


1 Pap.?: Pap. om. egw. 6 Above e a corrector has written 
2 Pap.?: Pap. our av [a]vnp. os or or, which has been struck out by 
3 Something has been struck out Pap.? 

(by Pap.?) after e, but it has perhaps 7 Apparently a correction. 

been only a mark to fill up the line, 8 Pap.?: Pap. ovres Neyw Se rats | 
4 Pap.?(?): Pap. a, Tyns TWovews Sixacoruvars, 


5 Pap.?; Pap. om. 
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TALS QAUTWY ETTLpLENELALS TTOL 

ey! evdatpovertepous Tots de 
tupavvots eOos KabeotnKev 

TOS TOV AdXAWY TrOvOLS Kat Ka 
Kou eauvTois noovas TrapacKev 
afew avaryxn Se Tovs Totovroes 
Epyols emiyipovvtas Tupavue 
Kaus Kat Tats cuphopars Tepitret 
wrey® Kat TolavTa TacKe ova 
Wep av Kat Tous adAovs dSpacw 
ow a Kat TH TONEL TUVETTETEV 
avtt yap tov dpovpev* tas Twv 
aXrX\wWy akpoTroXes TNS avTwY 


EMLOOV TOUS TrOAE“LLOUS KUPLOUS 


Col. 30. yevouevous avs [Se tolu mradas 


10 


op.npous AapBavery [a]roorwy' 
Tas avo Tratepwv «alt p|ntepwr 
TONNOL TWY TWOMLTOV nvayKao 
Oncav rovs avrwy ev [t]n trodopKiac® 
Xerpov maWevew Kae tpepery 
1 TpocnKey avTous avte be 
Tou yewpyelev| Tas xe[p jas Tas 
adXoT pias Toko ETWV OU 
Se idey avrois efeyevero THv 
QUT@Y WOT EL TLS NMAS epa|t}n 
OELEV Et deff as|ued av TooOUTOV 
1 Pap.?: Pap. ets. 4 Pap.?; Pap. dpovew. 


2 Pap.!: Pap. om. ¢. 5 Pap.?; Pap. [a}rocrov. 
3 Pap.'(?): Pap. om. v. 6 Pap.?: Pap. opxiat. 


92 


93 
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povoy aptavte's [T]ovavra Ta 
Goveav [T]nv TOMY ...... TES 
sv opodoyncesey why 4 yn THs 
| TaVvTaTract atrovelv Jone | 
VOS EOTLY Kal [TE Lepwv BN 
TE Yyovewv pnTE qatoov® punt adrA[ou p|nde 
vos dpovtite® ary] tov ypo 
20 vou povov® tov Kab €auTop [oly ouK a 
Evov rnv Stavotav CnXovv 
arXa tov padxXov Tov TOr 
Any Wwpovotay atravTwv 
TOUT@Y TOLOULEV@OY Kat 
25 pnOev nrrov virep t[n|s Kou 
vns SoEns n THs tdvas prror[¢] 
poupe| ver |v Kal Tpoatpoupe 
voy petptov exerv” Boov wera 8] 
Katoourvns pardXrov n peyav® 
30 WAOUVTOV [LET adix[e las? bee 94 
yap ob Tpoyovor ToLovTOUs auToUS 
TwapacXovtTe's THY TE Tow EV 
Sarpovertatny Tos etreyiv[o] 
pevous mapedocay Kat THS av 
35 Tov apetns a”Gavarov THY 


pyneny KateActrov ¢[E] wy 


1 Or perhaps a; but the papyrus 8 Pap.?: Pap. om. ». 

is much rubbed here. ® Pap. perhaps pera dixacas. Pap.? 
2 Pap. e 71s: uy written above. has added the apostrophe and altered 
8 Pap.?: Pap. om. unre radwr, a: to as, but seems not to have struck 
4 Pap.?: Pap. pu. out the original as. 
5 Pap. dpoyvrifew : » struck out. 10 Pap.!: Pap. om. ¥. 
6 Pap.?: Pap. om. povov. Ul Pap.?: Pap. a. 


7 Pap.?: Pap. om. exe. 12 Pap.?: Pap. om. a. 
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Col. 31. 


audotepa’ parovov eotiv Ka 
Tapabew Kat THY ywpay nuov 
ort Ouvatas Tpepey avdpa*s apet 
VOUS TMV AadXNWY Kat THY KaXoU 
pevny pev apynv ovoav Se coup 
popav ote tweduxe Yetpous array 
TAS TOLELY TOUS YpwpEVOUS av 


T™ weytotov Se Texpnptov ov 


yap povoyv nuas adXra Kat THV 
AaKkedatmoviwy toduw® sie 
POecpev wore Tos etOropevors 
eae Tas exevov alpel|ras 
ovxX oloy T coTLY evTrewy To[uT oy 


Tov Aoyov ws nueis pev S[t]a To 


95 





SnpwoxpateaBar Kaxws exypn 


capueBa® ros mpaypaci et] d¢ rAa 


xedalpovios TauTny Thy du 


10 vayiv taperaBov evdatpova’s 


av Kat Tous adXous Kat ohas avTous 


erroinoay troAv yap Oarrov® 


exewvous erredecEa®ro thy ducw 


1 Pap.?: Pap. augorepwr. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. e. 

3 Pap.3(?): Pap. xwpav. 

4 Pap.! (?): Pap. a. 

5 Pap.?: Pap. expno|ueda. 

6 Pap.!: Pap. a. 

7 Pap.!: Pap. ¢. 

8 The words xa: rous—ogas and 
erotnoay—Oarrov appear to have been 
written later than the rest (by Pap.®?). 
After Oarrov there is a space of about 


five letters which has been filled up by 
crosses (x x x). The first hand ap- 
pears, for some reason, to have left the 
passage blank, and it has been filled 
in later. Possibly however something 
has been washed out; but there are 
no signs of this. The first e of execvots 
in the next line has perhaps been 
added by Pap.! 

9 Pap. ewedectayro: » dotted as a 
sign of deletion. 
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THY avTns' THY yap ToXLTELay 


nv ev emta*xoctol’s eTEeatV OV 


Bets otdev* ov vio Kxivduvev 


ov viro cupdopwyv Kevnbercav 


TAaUTHV EV OALYW Ypovw aaXdeu 


O@nvat Kat AvVOnvat Tapa pLxpoY 


eromnce’y avte yap twv® xabeatwro'y 


Tap auto emitndeupatov 


Tous pev® touwtas everrAnoce’y adcsxt 


as padup.as avopias didapyu 


ptas To S€ Kowov THs TrodEws 


vTrepoyrias fev TOV TULpAaYoDV 


emOuptas d€ Twy adXoTpLOV 


oduywpeas Se TwY OpKwY Kal TwY 


acuvOnxwv Ttocovtoy yap virepeBa 


AOV TOUS NMLETEPOUS TOLS ELS TOUS 


eAAnVas auapTnuaci ogov Tpos 


Tols WpoTepov uTrapyovow aha 


yas Kat oTacELS EV TALS TONE 


ow eroimnoav e€ wy aciuvnoTous 


Tas eyOpas pos addAndouvs ex” ov 


ow outw Se didoTroAcuos Kat 


gdiroxivdvvas SvereOnoav 


Tov adXAOv Ypovoy Tpos Ta ToLtau 


Ta TWepvAaypevws padXrov 


1 Pap. (?): Pap. avrwy. 
2 Pap.?: Pap. revra. 
3 Pap.?; Pap. uv. 


4 Pap.?: Pap. des ovocovduv, 


5 Pap.?: Pap. a. 


6 Pap.?: Pap. om. rw». 
7 Sic, 

8 Pap.?: Pap. om. pep. 
9 Pap.?; Pap. a. 

10 Pap.?: Pap. é. 
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Tov adrAwV EYOVTES WOT OU 
40. de Twv cuppayov ovde Twv 
EVEPYETWY ATTETYOVTO TWY 
algerepwv avtwv adda Bacire 
WS MEY AUTOLS Els TOV TPOS 7 
pas* troXenov mAeov y TrevTa 


45 Kkicxethia® TaXavta Tapacyov 


Col. 32. rots yuwv Se mpobuporara 
TavTwv TOV cuppaxywv Toe® 
vauTixw.® cuvecvduvevoav 
tov OnBawv Se peyrotny 98 

5 duvapuv ets To welov cupPRa 
Aopevwv ovx epOacav thv 
apynv Katacyxovtes xa On 
Batous pev evOus emeBovrev 
ov’ ems Se Tov Bactrea kre 

10 apyov Kat otpatiay eferrep 
wrav xat*® yewy de Tous pev Tpw 
Tous Twy TodiTwv edpuyad™Mev 
cay Tas 6¢ “Tpinpess EX TwV 


vewpiwv" efeXx™vcavtes a® 


15 jwacas wxovto NaBovtes 
oux e€npxece Se avTous Tav 99 
1 Pap.?: Pap. ep erepwy. 7 Pap.?: Pap. cap. 
3 Pap. wpos| uas: Pap.) wpos | nuas: 8 Pap.?: Pap. e. 
Pap.? as above. 9 Pap.?: Pap. om. xat. 
3 Pap.?: Pap. xiAea. 10 Pap.?: Pap. 7. 
4 Pap.?: Pap. a. Nl Pap.?: Pap. vewrepwv. 
5 Pap.*: Pap. rov. 12 Pap.?: Pap. e. 


6 Pap.?: Pap. ». 13 Pap.?: Pap. om. 
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1 Pap.?: 


2 Pap.? 


3 Pap.?: 
4 Pap.?: 
5 Pap.?: 
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ta efapaptev' adda Tepe 

ToVS avTous yYpovous emropJouy 
fey THv? 7*rrELpov uBpitov de 
Tas vnoouvs avnpouvy de Tas ev 
tTadwat Kat otxeNtat TrodtTetas* 
Kat Tupavvovs Ka®iotacay edu 
pawovtTo Se Thy weXoTrovyn 
Gov Kal peoTny oTacEewY Kat 
ToNE“wv etromnoay etre Trovav 
yap Twy TroAewY oVK eaTpaTev 
cay n Tept Tivas’ auvTwY OUK € 
Enpaprov ove nALwy pev [Me 
pos Te THS Kwpas ade*tNavTO THY 
de ynv tnv xopwOiwv ere 

pov pavtiveas Se Siwxcolav] 
gprtactous® Se eFer™orscopxnoav 
ets Se Thy apyeav eveBaddrov™ 
ovdey 6 etravovto Tous pev 
aANous KaKWS TolovyTEs au 
Tous de THY nTTav THV ev™ rev 
KTpots WHapacKevalovtes 

nv pac Tives attiay yeyey™ 
vncGat tH oTraprnt™ Twv Ka 
Kwv ovkK arnOn eyovTes ov 


Pap. efapapravev. 


Pap. wodercas. 
Pap. om. 6. 13 Pap.?: Pap. ev. 


6 Pap.?(?): Pap. ». 14 Pap.!: Pap. x. 


7 Accent added by Pap.” 
8 Pap.?: 


9 Pap.?: Pap. om. s. 
: Pap. uv. 10 Pap.3; Pap. ». 
Pap. a. - HU Pap.3: Pap. eweBadov. . 
12 Pap.?: Pap. oa. 


100 


15 This has perhaps been. struck out. 
Pap. om. e. 16 Pap.®(?): Pap. ry orapry. 
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yap Sua tavTny vio Tey cup 

paxyov euonOnoav adrra 

dta tas uBpets tas ev tos ev) 

mpocGev xpovois Kat TavTHVY NT 


45 TnOncav Kat Tepe THS aUTwOV 


Col. 33. 101 


exuvo| ..... jav ypn Se tas atteas 
emipep[ ..... ] Tots Kaxots Tous? ere TE 
AeuTA[s ylevopevors adda Tous Tpw 

TOUS TOV apapTnwaTov e& wy 

5 emt Thy TedevTHY TauTHY® Ka*rnvexOna.ay — 
@oTEe TOAV ay Tis adnOeoTepa TUY 

Xavoe rNeywv eb paint ToTe Thy. ap 

Xnv avTots yeverbar Tov cupgopar. 

ore THY apyny ts. Oarattys Ta ' 


10 perapBavoyv ekt@uto yap 8uva ° 


oe 7 #© @ fF Ro # 


am ¢ oo €£ O8 © 


102 
yy nyepoviay Kau THY eutafiay | * 
Kat THY KapTepe lay THV €V av 
15 ™ MEAET@LEYNY patois. TNS. KaTa® 
Gadarray Suvapews emexpatn, 
cap bua, d¢ Tnv atropiay’. rnu.viro 
TNS APYNS avToas eyyevoiuevny 


1 Perhaps overlined. 

2 Pap.? has inserted a stroke (') 
above the s of ros, perhaps to indicate 
a difference of reading. 


much rubbed at this place to dis- 
cover. a | 

6 Pap.?: Pap. om. rns xara. In 
the opposite margin is a mark referring 





3 Pap.?: Pap. ryv reXeurn; om. 
TQUTHY. 

* Pap.?: Pap. Kas. 

5 The « may possibly have been 
struck out, but the papyrus is too 


to a note (by Pap.?) at the foot of the 
column, which reads «xaprepiev nv 
Euederwr parde”. 

7 Pap.?: Pap. axod\accay. 

8 Pap.?: Pap. 7. 
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TAXEWS KAKELYNS TNS NYEMoVvLas 


20 a‘reatepnOnoay ov yap ett? Tous vo 


polu]s epuAarroy ous Tapa Tov 


mMpoyovwyv twaperaB8ov ovd ev Tots 


nbeow 


evyov aX vioAaBovtes efervat trot 


. © E“evoV OLS WpOTEpoOV 


108 


25 ew avtoi[s|* o te] av BovAnOwow evs mroddAnv 


Tapaynv Kateo|t|noav ov yap nidecay 


Tnv efovoliayv ns Tavtes evxovTat 


tuxyev ws Svaxpnotos® ext ov 


8 ws mlapladpovery troves Tous aya 


30 awvrals] avtny ovd ott Thy duow 


.-- QV €.....-. eTaLpals® Tals Eepav 


pelv] a......... aus Tous de ypw 


PE eee Beene eeee KALTOL... 


104 


PW .eeee--- KTAL TAUTNY EX... 


oe @e eeees 


35 TNV......V TOUS yap ev TAELCTALS” 


yeyevn.... us e€ovoral’s Sou Tes 


av TALS peyloTats TUdopals rept 


Kat Na..... yoviwy avtat [ylap az [70] 


40 Aecs Kale] morc T]evopevac™ aporepov 


1 Pap.?: Pap. e. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. ev. 

3 There is a space of about two 
letters here so much rubbed as to be 
illegible. The reading is probably 
EvELEVvoV. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. om. avrots. 

5 Corrected from some other letter 
(» 2). 

6 Pap.?: Pap. erepais. 


7 This 
margin. 

8 Pap.?: Pap. om. t. 

9 Pap. «: € apparently struck out. 

10 y may possibly have been added 
above the line. 

Tf a is followed by ¢ nuwy the 
line must extend into the margin. 

12 Pap.?: Pap. wod¢d7 Jevouevas. 


line projects into the 
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Col. 34. 


10 


15 


gwp........7a Kat Sofav ex[ov] 
ae KaAMOTHD .. . 2 n tav[t]ns [er]u 
xov Kale Thy apxnv edaBov ov.. 
adrq[Ajov Sunveycav add worep 


Mpoonket TOUS U"7TO TWY AUTwV 


ertOupialy naj t|y]s autns? voo 
ofov dvedhO[ap|ue[volus xau tats 
mpakteow r[ad]s au|tlaus emreyerpn® 
cay Kat fois epi lal pr eo Tapa 


TANnolos ex[....- Jo xae To Te 


Ae uTavov [opoltats tars cupdo 


pais mrepier[eco|y nuers Te yap 
pvonber[tes] vireo tev cuppa 
xov Kat wept avdparrod tcpou 
xuvduvevoa|yte|s vireo Naxedat 
poviwy co[wO|nuev exervot 

te tavrwv [av|rovs atroveoat 
BovrnPevr[av] ep nuas xara 
guyovtes O[¢ nluov trys corn 
pias eTuxo[v Kav}rou TWOS KN THY 
apynv tavu[tnv] emaiew thy 
Tas TeXev[Tas| ovTw arovnpas 


exyovcayv 7 T[ws] ov pecety Kat gu 
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1 The remains of letters seem wash it out. The second o was cer- 


difficult to reconcile with the reading 


ovdev. rest of the line. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. a. 5 Pap.?: Pap. « 

3 Pap.!: Pap. avrwy. 6 Pap.?: Pap. a. 

4 Repeated by inadvertence; but 7 Pap. e: ¢ struck out, 
the first o is in fainter ink, and 8 Pap.?: Pap. 7. 


perhaps the scribe has attempted to 


tainly written at the same time as the 
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yey Thv .tol[AXa] Kae Seva trevety | 


audorepals tals toes: eraipa' | 


cav kat tal... ] avayxacacay 


ovx akvov Se Oalupaterv ec? 7 106 


Tov adXov [ypolvov edavOave® 


atravta‘s to_cov|twyv ovaa® Kxaxwv 


aTLa TOLS EXoVaLW auTny ovd Et 


meptwayntlo|s nv eb nuwy Kat 


AaKedalpoviwy eupnoeTe yap 


Tous TevoTOUS TwY avOpwrov 


TEpl TAS alpecels TWY TPAyLa 


TWVY apapTavovTas Kat TEL 


ous pev® emiOupsas e[ylovta’s tw 


[xJaxwv n Tov ayabov apet 


[vo]v Se BovAevopevous virep 


tov exOpwv n ofwv avTwv 


Kat Tavt Lo[ol|e Tis ay emt Tov pe 107 


yiotwv Te yap® ovx ouTws yeyovev 


OVX NMELs MEV TOLAVTA TPO 


npoupeda® mpatrrew e€ wy 


AaKedatpo[v|cor Secrrorar” 


TwV EXANVWY KaTEeaTnOay" 


1 Pap.?: Pap. ezepo, 

2 Pap.?: Pap. eve. 

3 Pap.?: Pap. eXavGavov. 

4 Pap.) (?): Pap. e. 

5 Pap.?: Pap. ova. - 

6 Pap. we: v added above. 

7 Pap.?: Pap. e. 

8 p perhaps by Pap.) 

® The reading of this word is ex- 


tremely doubtful. The first letter may 


be 7 or a altered from 7. ov, if that 
is the right reading, is written above 
the line, perhaps in place of 7. 

10 Pap. deororas: ¢ struck out. 

1! In the margin is written xa‘, 
referring to the foot of the column, 
where exewot 6 ovrw Kaxws wpoecrnoay 


is added by @ different hand (?), ay” 


‘being written after it. 
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Col. 35, 


10 


wo nu.... mlo]dd[oles ereouy 
voTEpoV ....D emiTohac ar Kab 
1 evpious yeverOar THS ExeLverv.— 
CWTNPLAS OVX N MEV TMV ATT 108 
KiCovrmy TokuTpayLecuvn? 


Aaxwvilery TAS ToNELS ETTOL 

noev n O¢ r.[... Jax? fof .... J 
vBpes arruxl eee ie | | 
nvayKac . . eee 
payopovy..[..]..... 
o Snuos ....[..]... 
“Las an [er]¢ [Tor] tet ]paxo[ ao |ia[ v] 
garde eae ae: ere @ a a - wy tp[ca] 
KovTa ae scipsig erodes pos Spiolre] 
KWTEPOL yeyou| a uev Toy’ gud [xa] 
raraBou[t]ov adv Cony em twv [e] 109 
AaTTOVYD . oe ile : 


pepav ert 


ous Yatpov 


1 In the margin, between this line 
and the preceding, is a mark referring 
to the foot of the column, where em 
woddas apxas mpoedOew xac is added in 
the same hand as the other addition. 
Under ewe rodXas is written something 
else, now illegible. 

2 Pap. rodumpaynocurny: v struck 
out. 

3 If this is the right reading, 
must have been omitted; but it may 
have been added above the line. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. w. ay’ 

® Something has been written above 


this and the following letters, but is 
illegible. The first two letters are 
perhaps ov, and the reading is very 
likely oy y[-youuerwv], as an alternative 
to, or explanation of, Snuryopour[ rw]. 

8 « or o seems to have been written 
above this letter. It may be the loop 
of the a of avros in the previous line ; 
but if so it is a good deal below the 
level of the line. 

7 Above the line are slight traces of 
ink. The middle letter seems to be o, 


-and the next might he +. The word 


is possibly 7ore, 
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~ATOV «0... eee . noevpato[y] 
TOUS KM..... Po Toasts 
Prarrovew ne ol eee ar ee vane 
vou"stovr eee ee eee porepa tau 
T av pbewevd [ie lenecectepouel él 
vat Soxou aga cares y moorioul 
eppevov Bed aan the Guat ovv ev [ocls 
avet Swot Keeeereees auTous waddov* pe 
et Ta Nelpw...... ras 7 poatpou 
pevos TL O...... ov a meee TNS 
apxns rns? kata Oa[da)rray ayvoovo[s]* 
Kal paxovTat mpoe) anxahois Tepe 
ns pnOes ... ie : aux Dore]? 
cpuos evon[ Oe |v opare d€ Kat Tas 
povapxias tlas ely tats modeoe Ka* 
Oorapevas sel ous: e]xovar TOUS €7Tt 
Oupn ras Hai voiey eropous eyov 
TAS OTLOUY macy Jey wore eae 
NEL auTas ais TL [T]ov Secveov n xa 
NETWY OV mpol ce }rwv ove evOus ems 


dav AXaBwor tas duvacreas ev 


110 


111 


35 TOGOUTOLS ETF ETT NEY LEVOL Ka 


1 Pap.?: Pap. om. r. 

2 Above vou is written something 
which may be the missing za of 
XaXera. 

3 «x, which the first hand wrote 
after p, seems to have been struck out. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. om. paddov. 

5 Pap.?: Pap. om. rys. 

8 After ayvoovo. the word acroxovet 
is written by Pap.? in the margin. 


7 [t]o seems to have been written 
here and the o to have been struck 
out by Pap.?, who has then rewritten 
it at the beginning of line 27. 

8 odcyap|xeas is written by Pap.? 
in the margin at this place, as an 
alternative reading to novapxias. 

® Pap.!(?): Pap, @uyoup. 

30 Pap.! (?): Pap. e. 
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Kots ecow wore avayxalecOat tro 112 
Newey prev altrac]|s Tots ToALtTats 
pcew & ud wy xaxov ovdev Tre 


twov0acow amvaresly Se rors pidots. 


40 Kat ToS etaipors TOLS aUTwY Tapa 
Kkata‘riecOar Se tTHhv® Twv cwpatov 
cwTnptav piacOogopots avOpwrots 
ot’s ovdetrore etdo'y pndev 
ntrrov® doBecbat tovs hudarrovras 
45 nm Tovs emtBoudlelvovtas ovtw® 
Cole 36)... [iwsesenaisak oases |xeev 
seisiwon abi ens a iene @ (AP PELD 
gee eae acini Ae Saar tus lou 113 
[ eee e e eoeeeeeeee#eee#e#e# ee @ Jev”” 
5 [ ee °@ eee#eee# @# @ ee em. e e |v 
[ eoeeee e eeeee8 8 @ @ ee |v 
ieee ee ee |v ere™ 
ever e eee eee reece es ]Opm 
[ @eee?e?%eeeee8 ee e ee Jos 
10 [aus sabe eneedees [00S Ol0p 
[........... ]has avrou[s v]iro 
[BlaAl...... . | de ot0c” arpwrevol|yres 
1 Pap.?: Pap. om. .. ev and then rewritten » in the margin. 
2 Pap.?: Pap. om. 11 oXoy | de is written by Pap.? in 
3 a: perhaps corrected from e. the margin here. 
+ Pap.!: Pap. xarcOecOa. 12 Pap. de rpw., om. o. Pap.?. seems 
5 Pap.?: Pap. om. ry. to have written oo: above, The second 
$ Pap.?: Pap. v. oc is a certain reading. Before oo is 
? Pap.?: Pap. e. what might be part of w. Perhaps 
8 Pap.?: Pap. undev 5 n|rrov. Pap.? has written [o]woc oc in mistake. 
® Pap.?: Pap. ouros. In the margin he has written owov de ot. 


1° Pap. ». Pap.? has corrected to Between de and o a line is drawn (de'a). 
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kat Sofas peytoras exovt[e]s To! 
GovTwy KaKwY epwotv TL? Sev Tous adAous® Oav 
15 patew ev Tolclourmys efrlep’wy ertOvpovor oux a 114 
yvows & ort Tov pev Tepe t[L@]y 
Tupavvev Aoyov atredeEacbe® 
roy de Trept Tns apxns SvcKo 
AWS aKovete TreToVvOaTE yap TL 
20 TavTwyv aixyicrov Kat paOupo 
TatT’ov a yap emt twv alr|Awy opa 
te Tavt &h vywy avtwv ayvoere Kat 
ToL TwV ppovipws StaKerpe 
vov oux [e]Aayiorov Kav Tovto 
25 OnMelovy ert NV Tas auTas Tpa 
Eeus emt Travtwy twv opotwy™ da.vov 
Tat yvwpitovres wy vuwy ovdey™ Te 115 
mot é“uedknoev adda Tas pev™ Tupavyn — 
das utrokapBavete Yanerras | 
30 evar kar BraRepas ov povov Tots 
adXols adda Kat TOLS EYOUTLY aUTAaS 
rv 8 apynv thy xata OadarTay 


peytoto’y tov" ayabwv tnv® ovdev ov 


1 apxas is written in the margin 10 This reading is doubtful. There 
here by Pap.?, apparently as correction is room for four or perhaps five letters. 
of dotas. 11 Pap.?: Pap. ravrwy opowws. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. om. 7. 12 Pap.?: Pap. « 

3 Pap.?: Pap. om. rovs addous. 13 Pap.?(?): Pap. ovde. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. om. ee rovovrwy. 14 Pap.?: Pap. 7. 

5 ep is in somewhat darker ink, 15 Pap.?: Pap. om. sev. 
and may be a correction. : 16 Pap.?: Pap. e. 

6 Pap.?: Pap. awodexeoOat. 7 Pap.?: Pap. w. 

7 o and ¢ appear to have been 18 Pap.?: Pap. om. rwy. 
written over a and r respectively. 18 Pap.?: Pap. ayadwy aria (sic) 

8 Pap.?: Pap. opalr eg. ovdev. 


® Pap.?: Pap. y. 
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te tows wadeow ovte tats mpakeou 
35 Tov povapxiwoy Stadepovaav 
Kat Ta pev OnBaiwv mpayyara 
voutete® Trovnpws exery ees TOUS 
TeplovKous adtkovatv avrout § ovdev 
Berrevov tovs cuppayovs Stocxovv 
40 tes®> » exetvot Thy BowwTi’ay nyet 
ae’ ta® deovra mparrew nv ovv 116 
enor treccOnte Travoapevot Tou 
Tavratracw evn BovrevecBar® mrpoo 
efere” tov vouy vty avtois Kat TNL 


45 Tone. Kat diroco"dycere Kat oKe 


Col. 37. Wetobe” te To trownoay eor[e]® 
tw” qrod[ele® routw’ Aeyw be Thv™ 
npeTe™"pay Kat Aaxedatpoviwr ap 
XNV €K lees prev [a |payya | 

5 Tewv [Kx laTepay opp[@ jewrav 


apEas [Tlov eAAnvwr [elves Se avu™ 


1 ovre ra seems to be a correction 15 Pap.?: Pap. ac. 

by Pap.? 16 +o ronoay eo7[t] has been added 
2 Pap.?: Pap. vouctev. by Pap.? The line is filled up by 
3 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. crosses (x x x). 
4 Pap.?(?): Pap. avrov. W Pap.?: Pap. rn. 
5 Pap.?: Pap. dtocxolow. 18 Pap.?: Pap. roA[n?] or wod[e]e. 
6 Pap.2: Pap. e. 19 Pap.?: Pap. ravra. 
7 Pap.?: Pap. ayeo|Ge. 20 Before rnv something (vw?) has 
8 Pap.?: Pap. wravra. been struck out. Something appears 
® Pap.?: Pap. Boudevecbe. to have been written in the margin, 
10 Pap.?: Pap. o. but is illegible. 
1 Pap. e: e struck out. 21 Pap.?: Pap. om. ve. 
12 Pap.?: Pap. e. 2 Pap. perhaps ewe: av. Pap.” has 
13 Pap.?: Pap. a. written .« above and perhaps changed 
4 Pap.?: Pap. a. a to 6 and » to avv. 


5—2 


Io 


15 


20 


1 Pap.?; Pap. ¢(?).... 

2 Pap. arpasa : « inserted by Pap.? 
after first a; pa struck out. The 8 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. 
hiatus after a seems too large for s @ 
Perhaps we should read 
airva[s oc OJerra|dot. 


merely. 
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utrepB'[An |rov tv duvapl wv] exaf{[ov] 
wept av[S|parodiopov wil ..]....u 
gat xav [dija twas artials’.. Olerta 
Aor pev peyraTous mil curelue Ta 
paraBoly|res cat ywp[av ee 
Kat wAEoTHY eXovTels ets] aTro 
pray rabeorneact [me}yapecs 

5 ex? petxpoy autos Kat [pjavrwr 
tov e[E| apyns virapear[t lov 

Kat ynv pev oun exor| Tes] ovde 
Auer[a]s ovde apyup| ea arlerpas 

de yewpyouvres pey[tat lous or 

Kous Twv eAAnveY bats }! KEKTND 
Tat Kaxewvwv pev® adXdot [Ttlves Tas 
axpoTrone ts aew” KaTEeYoucL ovrasy 
avTots TAEovwv® n TproyeArle|wv® et 
Teav Kat TENMTagTaY ava" prOun 
TwY sora de pixpay duva 

piv eXovTes THY eMavTwY Oo 

mos Bovdo*yrat Stotxovar Kat 

mpos tlolutors os pev ogiow av 


TOLS TOAELOVaLY OUTOL SE pe 


3 Pap.?: Pap. de, om. x. 10 Pap.?: Pap. x. 


4 There is a space of about three 
letters between eAAnvwy and xex. After 


y are remains of a letter which might 13 Pap.?: Pap. w. 
be x, and perhaps xe has been written 


twice by inadvertence. 
5 Pap.?: Pap. om. sev. 


7 Pap.?: Pap. om. aet. 
8 Pap.?: Pap. wdeov. 
® Pap.?: Pap. dirxcA[c]wv. 


11 Pap.?: Pap. apd. 
13 Pap.! (?): Pap. om. 


117 


118 
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35 


40 


45 


Col. 38. 


1 Pap.?: Pap. uv. 

2 Pap. xas rovavta: Pap.” corrected 
to xat ra ravra by writing a r above 
o, and then, striking out a 7, wrote 
ra above the line between xa: and 


TOAAUTA, 


of e has perhaps been struck out. 
4 a omitted. 


taku TeXOTOVYNnTLWY Kat 
O@nBavwv Kat tTns 71 wetepas 
TONEWS OLKOUYTES ELpNnYNY 
ayovres StateXovetv nv yap 
TavTa Kat Ta Toavta Sucken 
te® Tpos uu“as auTous evpn 
oeTe THY EV axoXNacty 

Kat Tnv vBpw TwY KaKwY 
aiTiay yiyvomerny® thnv Se 
cwdpoocvrvny tov ayabov 

NY UES ETrL ev TwV LOL 

wy eTraweite® Kat vote 

TE TOUS TaUTHL’ \pwmEVOUS 
achanreotata® Cnv® car Berti 
TOUS €tVaL TWY TTONLTWY 

to Se” Kxotvoy nuwv ov 


«x otoOe Sew rorovro twapa”™ 


oxevalew™ Katto. mplolonxe: Tas 
apetas [ac ]|xew xa [rlas xaxe 
as gevy[ec|y modu plar]rov tats 


mwo|Ajecw n Tos LoLwTrats aynp 


7 Pap.?: Pap. raury. 

8 Pap.?: Pap. aogadecrarous. 

® Pap.?: Pap. om. ¢ny. 

10 e{vja: has been written after de, 
through a confusion with the ewa: in 


69 


119 


120 


the previous line, which is just above 
3 Pap.?: Pap. detec. .|rar. Thee it. 


5 Pap.?: Pap. yevouerny. wapa. 


6 Pap.?: Pap. a. 


12 Pap.?: Pap. rapac!'xevagew. 


11 xara is written by Pap.? in the 
margin as an alternative reading to 
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5 ulev] yap acle]Bns* nae a[o]vnpos tv 
x[ov] av POactae terelv]rncas 


m[piv] Sovvar Sexny tev nap 


t[nplevov at Se rror{tfs dea rhv 


a[@alvacvay virople|vovce nat 


10 t[as] tapa tev ar[O|perev' 


k[ae tTlas trapa twv [Belov tipm 


plias] wy evOulpoluulevlous yen 


121 


H[n] mpoceyey rov [vovy] tous 


ev [r]w wrapovte pelv yalpcfo 
15 pevots tov de pedlAov]to's ypo 


you pndeutay el tre |wedcav 


movovpevors node [Tolis pireuv 


pev tov Snpov® [dlacxovow 


oAnv de THY ToALV AU LEVO 


20 pevots waotrep® Kat ml po|tepov® 


erreL8n trapeAaBov o[t| Tovovror 


Thy emt tou Bnuatos Suva 


oTiayv"™ evs TocauTnY avoltav 


Mponyayov THv TOA wore 


25 maGew avtTnv ovatrep oyu 


1 ageBys apparently written in by 
Pap.2. Something may have been 
washed out, but there are no signs of 
this. 

2 Pap.!: Pap. om. o. 

3 Not room in the hiatus for e; 
but « may have been inserted above. 

4 kat... . avOpwrwy overlined as if 
intended to be struck out. A note by 
Pap.” in the margin apparently refer- 
ring to this is too much mutilated to 
make out. The letters ap..[..| 


| gevyfo. . 


remain. The letters read as 
ap might perhaps be read as ov; and 
some such reading a8 ov[Sapuws] | gev- 
yo[voa:] is conceivable. «a: in line 11 
will probably also have been overlined. 

5 Pap.?:; Pap. ¢. 

6 Pap.?: Pap. woNenov. 

7 Pap.?: Pap. Ao. 

8 Pap.?: Pap. ws. . 

® Pap.?: Pap. ro x[po}repov. 

10 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. 

1 Pap.?: Pap. duvac|riay. - 
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35 


40 


45 


Col. 39. 


1 Pap.?: Pap. e. . 
2 Pap. o: Pap.? has corrected to a 


mpotepov vuuy Sinynoayny 

a”? Kal TavTwVv partoT av TIS 
Oavpaceey ote mpoxiptterOe® 
Snparywyous ofv Tous THv av 
THY YVMpNY eXoVTES TOLS 
peyadny Thy Tor Troinca 

atv adda Tous opotws® Kat rE 
yovTas Kat TpaTTOVTas ToOLS 
aTroNkecaci auTnv Kat TavT eL® 
edoTes du povoy ev Tw Tonal’ 
THVv ToAtv® evdatmova 

Tous*® ypnotrous Twv 10 

vnpwv Stadepovtas adda 

Kat Thv Somoxpariay erret 

fev ExELYVMY EV TONNOLS ETE 

ow ovte KewnOetcav ouTe pe 
tactacay em. d5€ TtovTwy ev” o 
uywe ypovws dis NON KaTadv 
Oeicay Kat tas huyas Kat Tas 
UITrO TWY TUpAaYYOY Kat TAS 
[elare tTwv Tpraxovra yevoulevjas ov be 
a@ Tous auxopavtas Kated[Golucas adra 


dia Tous petcouvTas Tovs" Tovouvt[ouls Kae pe 


and then written o above, as an alter- the next line. 


native reading. 


3 Pap.?: Pap. rpoxtpicec Oat. e, by Pap.? 
4 Pap.?: Pap. a. 8 Pap.?: Pap. wodrecay. 


5 Pap.?: Pap. opoca. 


9 Pap.?: Pap. Kae Tous. 


6 The first hand has written xa:ro 10 Pap.?: Pap. om. ev. 
ye; but roc ye is corrected in the 1 Pap.?: Pap. om. tous. 


7 


122 


12 


I 


3 


margin to raur et by Pap.?, who bas ap- 
parently forgotten that edores begins 


7 at added, or perhaps altered from 
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ylotny) em apetne? So€av exorv[tlas ad? opws* 


124 


5 TyArALKouTaY uly vtropu| vy \natewv 


Katranrerp| levov ws ed [e|xarepo'v® 


auT@V n TONS eTpaTTev ou[T]w YaLpo 


fev Tais® Twy pnTopwy trovnpetats” “as 


—~12 ° 


ouToe tretroin|Kjacwy Tov plev] adrwv 


Io - Toktrwv ToAXous" ex Tewv [7 laTpwwv 


[e]etrerrtwxotias| tous 6 ex mevntwv 


[a ]Aovctous yeye|y|nwevous ovx aryavaxtou 


pev ovte POovoupev tracs [elumpayt 


ats avtov alr] viropevopev Thy pev 


125 


15 jmokw StaBoras exovoay ws AvpALVE 


Tat Kat Saoporoyet Tous €AANVas TOU 


Tous 6€ Tas emixaptrias AapPBavov 


Tas Kat Tov pev Snpov ov™ dacw ovrTot 


Sey Twv adrov apyev xXetpov"® mpatrovta 


20 Tov Tats orALyapxia®s SovAevOYTMY 


os 8 ovdey uTrnpyev ayabov Tovtous 


dia” tnv avotay™ rnv nuetepav 


1 Pap.?(?): Pap. om. ». 

2 Pap.?(?): Pap. om. c. 

3 Sic. 

4 Pap.? has written ouvrws in the 
margin here, as an alternative reading 
to ouws. 

5 Pap.?; Pap. v. 

6 Pap.?: Pap. ec. 

7 Pap.?: Pap. w. 

8 Pap.” has written in the margin 
here ex apudolrepov, a8 an alternative 
reading to ed [e]xarepov. 

9 Pap.?: Pap. ras. 

10 Pap.?: Pap. rovnpecas. 

11 The following words, omitted 
here, are written by Pap.*? at the top 


of the column :—[wo8] opwrres dta Tov 
moepnov Kat [rlapaxas, as a reference 
to which av” is written above as in the 
text, xa’ being written after [rJapaxas. 

12 This line is probably intended 
88 & paragraph. 

18 Pap. e: € struck out. 

14 Pap.?: Pap. rodAwy. 

15 Pap.?: Pap. rovrous. 

16 Pap.?: Pap. 6. 

17 Pap.?: Pap. om, ov. 

18 Pap.?: Pap. om. xetpov. 

19 , omitted. 

20 Pap.?: Pap. de da. 

21 Pap.?: Pap. dcavoray. 
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ex TaTrewvwy evdatpmovortatous ye 
[ylevnmevous xarou TrepixAns oO TTpo 126 
25 Twv tovovTay Snpaywyos xara 
otas! kat taparxaBwy Tnv trod yetpov 
wey hpovoveayv n Tp KatTacyew THY 
apyny ett § avextws trod[t}revope 
ynv ovK emt Tov LOtoy \YpnaTiopov 
30 wWpunoevy aXNrNG TOV peEV olKoY Tov? 
aQuTouv €AX\aTTW KaTEN TEV N TTAPAa TOV 
matpos twapéAaBey evs Se THY axpo 
ToNwW avnveykev oxtaKtoyetda* 
TaravTa ywpis Twy tepwv ovTo. Se 127 
35 TogouToy exetvou Steynvoyacw wo 
Te Neyery pev TOAMWOL WS Sta THY 
TWY KOLWMDY eTyEedAtay ov SuvavTal 
Tos LdLoLS Trpomeyey TOV vouY dave 
Tat S€ TA ey apeXoupEva ToTaU 
40 Tv etAnhota tHv emidoo.v oony ov 
8 av evEac@at tous Oeows trporepoy 
nétwoav to Se wANGos nuwy ov® Kn 
SecOar hac ovtw Staxetpevov 
wore pundoeva Twv TroALTwY NOE 
45 ws nv pnde pabuyws arr odvppwv 


peoTHY ELvat THY TrodW ot fev yap Tas 128 


Col. 40. aevias kat Tas evderas avay 


1 Pap.?(?): Pap. xarag|ras. 4 Pap. oxraxioxetiuas: s struck out. 
2 rov a correction by Pap.?, perhaps 5 There is a mark above ov which 

from xa. may be a smooth breathing or possibly 
3 Pap.' (?): Pap. a. a circumflex accent. 
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cavovrar d[eleEvevas car Opn 
very po’ adal[s]| avrous ot de To 
wAnGos TwY TpoctTaypaTwov 

5 Kat Twv AnToOUpyiwVv Kat Ta Ka 
Ta* rept Tas olv|upopia*’s Kat Tas 
avtidocets [a] Tocavtas evtrot 
et Av‘ras wo[t|] adryecov Env Tous 
tas ovotas xlelernpevous 7 

10 TOUS DUVEYWS TrEevOUpEVOUS 
Oav'patw 8 es wn Suvacbe 129 
TUYLOELY OTL YEvOS oUdEV EaTLY 
Kaxovovot|€lpoy tw wAnOer 
Tovnpwv pyntopwrv Kar ona 

15 yayov wpos® yap Tots addols Ka 
KOS Kat TMV KaTa THY NuEpay 
exaoTny’ avayKatw'y ovTot 
pearrXov Bovrovta, orravilery 
"’uasS OpwWat yap TOUS pEV EK 

20 tov wiov Suvamevous Ta o 
herep avtwy dvovcew TNS 
ToNEwWS ovtas Kat Twv” ta BerTLC 
ta ANeyovtwy"™ Tous 8" amo Tav 130 


duxactnptwov Cwvras Kat . 


1 Sic. a at the end of the line refers to the 

2 Sc. ra xaxa ta. The scribe has foot of the column, where xara ry 
forgotten the second xa. neepay exacrny avay* is restored by the 

3 Overlined by Pap.? same hand, avy” being written after it. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. Ao. 8 Pap.?: Pap. a. 

5 Pap.”: Pap. y (?). ® Pap.?: Pap. v. 

6 Pap.?: Pap. xat. 10 Pap.?: Pap. om. rwy. 

7 nuepay exagrny has been corrected 1 Pap.?: Pap. Aeyorras. 


by Pap.? to »perepay ayopay, but xa’ 12 Pap.?: Pap. om. 


25 


3° 


35 


40 
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Col. 41. 


1 Pap.?; 
2 Pap.?; 
3: Pap.!: 
+ Pap.?: 
5 Pap.?; 
6 Pap.?: 
7 Pap.?:. 
8 Pap.?: 
® Sic. 


TWV EXKKANTLMWY KAL TOV 

evrevOev Anuparev v 

g@ autou's Sa thy evdtay 7 

Va*yKATMEVOUS ELVaL KaL TTOX 

Any Xapiv exovTas Tals evoay 

yedlals Kal Tals ypadhais Kat TaLs 

adnralts cuxodaytiatis rats bu av 

Twv yevopevats ev® ovv Tats 131 
atropiais ais’ Suvacrevov 

ou” pev Tavtas notot av evdot 

€y atravtas Tous ToALTas TE 

Kpnplov Se peylaTrov ov yap Tou 

TO oKoTrovet e£ oTov Tpotrov Tow 

Seomevots Brov extroptovat® ad® o 

mas Tous Soxourvtas” eyeuv 

tows atropois" eEtawoovow Tis 132 
ouv aTadXayn yevoit av Tov Ka 

KoVY TwY TapovTwv SLELrE 

yar pev yap” ta” wretoTa Trept au 


Twy TouTwy oun ede~ns ad? ws 


ex[alotov tw. Katpwu ouverres 
mre paddov 6 av vu y evye 


yloc|ro pvnpovevery eu® ovy 


Pap. «. 10 Pap.?: Pap. evdoxouvtas. 

Pap. e€. . . 11 Pap.: Pap.? has written in the 
Pap.o. margin azopou|uevors as an alternative 
Pap. et. reading. 

Pap. evy. 12 Pap.?: Pap. om. yap. 

Pap. ev as. 13 7q perhaps struck out. 

Pap.cw. se .. 14 Pap.!: Pap. xaspw. 

Pap. wopovot. | 15 Pap.!: Pap. ec. 


16 Pap. (2): Pap. ets. 


ro 


20 


25 


1 Pap.?: Pap. 7. 
2 Pap.?: Pap. wa[va ?]. 
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aylaywlv ta padwota KaTeTreL 
you_ta wladw eravedOew er av 
ta [7e|tpaGeunv cot 8 e& wv av 
er[a|vop@woatmev ta THs Tro 
Aelw]s cas Bertiw trouncaipev 
mp|wro|y pev nv' cupPovrous 
qovwpeba ToLovToUs TE 

pe t{@v] Kotvwy ovovs ep av 
meplt T]ov Lorwv nuy evvat 
BovAnGempev kat travow4 

pe[ Oa] Snwotexous pev vo 
peCovres ELtvat TOUS oUKO 
garv[rlas oduyapyixous® Se 
rou|s| kadous Kat ayabous® 
tw|v] avdpwy yvovtes’ 

ott dluloe® pey ovdev etepov® 
TouvT@y cot ev ne O av 
exaoTo.” TiwvTat Tav 

THY Bovro'vrat xcabeoctra 

vat Tnv ToAtTeray SevTepov 

5 nv ernowpey ypnobat 
TOLS TUMLAYOLS OMOLwWS wo 


a 


mep Tors Ptdols Kat pn Royo %, 


fev avTovopous” adevwpev epyw Se ToLs 


8 Pap.?: Pap. pvow. 
9 Pap. overs (ew corr. Pap.”) ov- 


133 


134 


3 Pap. ec: ¢ struck out. Oere'pov. Pap.? has corrected in the 
4 Pap.?: Pap. ae. margin as above. 


5 Pap.?: Pap. wodcyapxixous. 
6 Something (apparently 75) has 
been struck out by Pap.? after ayadous. 


7 Pap.?:; Pap. -yecyvorres. 


10 Pap.?(?): Pap. exacrov. 
11 Pap. w: corrected as above. 
12 Pap.?: Pap. om. avrovomous. 
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oTpaTnyols avtous o Tt av Bov 
Awvrat Trovew exdrdwpev 
30 poe) Seotrotixws adda ovuvpaye © 
KMS QUTOV eTLICTATMpEY 
exe[t|vo katapa0ovres ore 
pas pev exacTns TwY To 
Aewy KpEeLTTOVS Eo*wev aTra 
35 cev 6 nTTovs TpiTov eay 135 
pndev tepe wAELOvOS TroLN 
aOe* SevoeBeray Tov® Tapa 
Tows EAANoLW EvdoKLpmELY 
tots yap ouvtw SaKxtpevots 
40 ExoVTEs’ Kal Tas SuvacTias 
Kat Tas nyepovias® Sidoactv 
136 


nv pev® ovv evpewvnite Tous eLpn 


fevols Kat Tpos TouTOLS” Upas 


Col. 42. 


avrous trapacy7| .. |". € Tore 
fuuxous prev ovtas [Tavs pede 
Talis Kat Tals Twapalox|evars evpn 
yixous Se Tov" yy|[dely mapa 

1 Pap.?: Pap. uy. 

2 Pap.?: Pap. om. ec. 

3 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. 


4 Pap.?: Pap. roinona'ide. 
5 The following words, omitted 


8 Pap.?: Pap. ras (sic) duvacrias 
Kat Tas nyEnoviats. 

9 Pap.?: Pap. om. nev. Line above 
nv added by Pap.? 

10 Pap.?: Pap. routo. 


here, are added by Pap.? at the foot of 
the column, xa’ being written here, 
and ay” after the inserted words :— 
Mera ye rnv es rous Oeovs. Before 
evoeBevay, tov 5: has been written by 
Pap. and struck out by Pap.? 

6 Pap.?: Pap. om. rou. 

7 Pap.?: Pap. exaorw. 


11 There is a space of about two 
letters lost here, and a letter before « 
which seems like @ struck out. The 
reading has perhaps been rapacxnode, 
the o@ being altered to r. 

12 Sic: the vis perhaps a correction 
by Pap.' from some other letter. 


78 


Io 


15 


20 
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to OuKxatov mpart[ery ov po 

vov evoatpova [70 |noetar 

TaUTNY THY ToNLY adda Kat 

Tous adXous eAAy[vlas array 

Tas ovde yap aAAn® Tov 137 
Tohewy TOAMNTEL OvdEept 

@ TEept avTOUS efapapta 

vey a[A]X oxvnoovew Kat Tod 

Any novxlav efouow oTay 

wow epedpevovoay typ 

Suvapiy THY NMETEpaY Kat 
Tapeckevacpevnv Tos aot . 
oupevors BonOe tly ov puny 

‘NA OTFOTEpOY ay Trol’nowaoty 

TO Y NMETEpOY Kadws eck&eu® 

Kat ouumepovTws nv TE yap 138 
Sofns Tay Tokewy Tats mpo 

exouvoais” atreyerOar tov adz 

KNLATOY NES TOUTwD 

tov ayabwv tnv attiav e€o® 

pev nv te emixyipwow ad. 

Kew eh nas atravtes ov” Sedu 

OTES KAL KAKWS TrTacYoVTES 


xatagevfo"vrat xa[t] mrodXas tKxe 


1 Pap. da: a has perhaps been 7 Pap.?(?): Pap. mpoclexoveas. 
struck out, but this is uncertain. Pap.” has written in the margin zpon|- 
2 Pap.?: Pap. om. ¢. kovoas as an alternative reading. 

3 Pap.?: Pap. ovde yap ovd adn. 8 Pap.?: Pap. w. 


4 Sie. 


® Pap.?: Pap. ries. 


5 Pap.?: Pap. wa. 10 Pap.?; Pap. om. ot. 
6 Pap.*: Pap. efecv. 11 Corrected from w. 
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30 


40 


1 Pap.?; 
2 Pap.?: 
3 Pap.?; 


4 Corrected from w. 


5 Pap.?: 
6 Pap.*: 
7 Pap.?: 
8 Pap.?: 
9 Pap.!: 


tetas Kat Senoess [oz loupevale 
kat Sidovtes ov polvoly rnv nye 
foovay adra Kat ad[as]. avtous © 
wate? ovx atropnaauey®, wed wy... . 
KwAvaO'“eY Tous eLapapta 

yovtas adra toAAfouls e€o'wev 
Tous eTotuws® Kat TpoOupws 
cuvaywviCopevous ney 

Towa yap Tods 7’ TLUs® avOpwrey 
ovx emOuunoes peTacye 

THS didtas Kal TNS TUppAXE 

as TNS NuETEpas OTAL Opw 

ol TOUS aUTOUS aumoTepa Kat 
SuxaloTaTous ovTas Kal pe 

yiotny Suva KEexTnpLE 

vous Kat Tous pev adXovs ow 


fv kat" Bovropevous” avtous oe 


pn[Septals Bon Oeclals] Seopevous 
woa|nv Se] ypn.[..]-[. ]* mpoado 
kav [emtdloow tla ty]|s roAews 
AnylecGar tlocalurns| nme ev 
voul........ were Anu vrap 


Pap. a. - 11 Pap.?: Pap. om. xas. 


79 


139 


140 


Pap. ws. , 12 xa’, written here, refers to the 
Pap. aropnoatper. foot of the column, where xa duva- 


Pap. w. by. Pap. 


pev[o]us, omitted in the text, is added 


Pap. eferotnws. 13 Received text xp} rpocdoxay ; but 
Pap. om. . there is a lacuna here of about five 


Pap. ets. letters. 
Pap. ¢. 14 Pap.?: Pap. Awy. 


10 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. 


80 


yovons' [........ - 
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. jrov e{s] 


THV TOL ....+..6+.- |* esopun 
cec0ai*® altracns ty}‘s edAdad[os] 


owl ........ 


...+ |s de ofu] 


10 x erre[vererOac® tLovs] tocovraly] 


Kat Ty[ALKouTlov [aya]|Owv acre 


ous yeylevn |ue[vlo[us ad]Aa yap ov 
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duva[ war] Sia, t[nv n]Acccay 
atrav[ta tlwe ALoyer a leprraBev 


15 a Tuyxay| enh le weeeee |e Kabopav 


WAnv oTL....-6-.55 PY EV Tats 


Tov adr ...... .o.. | Kat pave 


aus wpol....... ... ]* ev dpor'noay 


Tas mpoo[t|nvar rns tTwv adA”® EAN 


20 pov edelu|Pepras calc] owrnpras® 


ara pn [Alupewvas auvTov 


KdnOnval[e] Kat mepiBrerrrous er a 


petne” ryevomevous thy Sokav 


THY TwY Tpoyovwy avaraBety 


1 Pap.?: Pap. gaons. 

2 Received text rd»; but there is 
a lacuna of ten or eleven letters. 

3 Pap.?: Pap. acpuyoecde. 

4 Received text 8 juay axrdons ris; 
but there does not seem room for this, 
and before the lacuna is what seems 
like the loop of a. 

5 At the head of the column is 
written (by Pap.?) rwas 5 [ovJk exar- 
vececOa with a reference xa’, 80 that 
there appears to have been some con- 
fusion in the text. The s after the 
lacuna in the previous line seems to 


have been struck out, 

6 Received text xpwrovs «8; but 
there is a lacuna of about ten letters. 
Perhaps we should read rpw[rovs nuas] 
€U. 

7 Pap.?: Pap. ev. €6. 

8 Pap.?: Pap. om. ad\u». 

® x{a7] in the margin here refers 
to the foot of the column, where the 
following alternative reading is added 
by Pap.?:—oavras wept Tyg Twv add® 
eAAnv” edev? Kat cwrnpias v[epnOnva, 
av” being written after it. 

10 Pap.?: Pap. om. t. 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 
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Keparaio[y| de Trourw'y exes 

vo exw eyelv ets O TravTa 

TQ MpoEipnueva ouYTELVEL 

Kat Tpos o xpn BreTovTas Tas? mpa 
Eevs tas® 7[n]s mrodews ovrSoxipa. 
Sew det [y]ap nas [ec]rep Bovdo 
peOa SifapAvcac[Oa] pev tas 
diaBora[s als exloperv] ev tat 
mapovte[....... | S[e] tev 
morepaly Tov] warny yLvo 

pevov [Tn ]cac8a[e| de re 
jones THY Melons els TOV 
aTravrTa xpLov ov petonoa.” pev 
anacas tals] Tupavvixas ap 

Xas nav Suvactevas® ava 
Noyeoapevous® Tas cupdopas 

taus e€ avtwy yeyevnuevas” 
Enrwoas Se kat ptynoacbar 

Tas ev AaKkedaimou Bactre™as 
EXELVOLS yap adiKELY meV NT 


tov e€cotw  ToLs LoLwTaLs 


Col. 44. tocovtrw Se waxaptot[o|rarot 


out the letter and rewrote it above the 8 Pap.?: Pap. ras duvacreas. 


TuyxXavavow ovtes tov A¥rat 


1 Pap. o: Pap.) w: Pap.? struck uonoe: Pap.? as above, 


line. 


2 Pap.?: 
3 Pap.?: 
4 Pap.?: 
5 Pap.?: 
6 Pap.?: 


® Pap.?: Pap. Aoysfouevous. 


SI 
142 


143 


.Pap. om. ras. 10 Pap.?: Pap. rats cuppopas ras 
Pap. om. s. —yeyevnuevais. The « of the second 


Pap. om. ou», ras has not been struck out. 
Pap. az[o]. 11 Pap.?: Pap. e. 
Pap. om. e. 12 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. 


7 Pap. apparently ponoe: Pap.! 13 Pap.?: Pap. <é. 
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Tas Tupavviodas KaL Tas TONES 


[xlareyovrwy? o7w ot ev TOUS ToL 


5 OUTOUS ATTOKTELVAVTES TAS 


peytotas Swpeas Tapa Twv 


cuyTONMTEvopevov AauBa 


vovotv utrep execvoy Se ot pn® TOr 


PwvrTes ev Tals paxats aTro 


10 OynoKxew atiporepoe yttvov 


Tat Twv Tas Takers ALTrOv 


TwVY Kat Tas aomias atroBa 


Novtwyv akoy ovy opeyer Oar 
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TNS TOLAVTNS NYyE“ovias EVE 


5 otw® de nat Tos Tpla|ypacuy 


npev® tuyev nlalpa tov 


MAqvev ths TiUu]ns TavTys 


nvTep ExEelvol TAaPA THY TON 


Twy exovoty nv ut|o|\aBwouw 


20 tnv Suvapuv thy 7 weTepay 


pn SovAtas adda cwrnptas 


auto attiay evecOat TroAXwY 


145 


O€ Kat KaX@Y EevoyTwV XO 


yov tept Thv uTrofeow TavTnv 


1 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. 

2 Pap. exovTwv: xarexo[yT]wy is 
written in the margin after line 8 by 
Pap.?, as a correction, and the same 
hand has written [x]ar before line 4. 
A line drawn by the same hand under 
kat and over wer in line 4 may be in- 
tended to call attention to the differ- 
ence of reading or to delete ev. 

3 Pap.?: Pap. om. o: wu». 


4 Pap. ec: e struck out. 

5 Pap.?; Pap. eveo|rw. 

6 Pap.) (?): Pap. nuew. 

7 Such is probably the reading. 
v has been written by the first hand 
and corrected, but owing to a hole in 
the papyrus it is impossible to say 
with certainty what the letter above 
it is. 
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E“or ev apdotepa ocupPBov 
Neves! travoacOat NeyovTe 

KQ@t TO £NKOS TOU oyou Kat TO 
wrnOos Tov eT@Y TOV ELOY 
tows de vewrepors Kat par 

Nov axpalovotv n* eyw ta 
patvw Kat TrapaKkedevo*pat 
TOLAUTA Kat NEYELY Kat PAT 
Tew Kat ypadey e€ wy Tas pe 
yloTas TWY TrOMEw@Y Kat TAS Eb 
Oiopevas Tats addXats KaKxa 
Tapexely Tpotpeirovoty em a 
petny kat Stxatoouvny ws 

ev Tals THs EAAAbOS EVITpA 
yltats cuuBaver Kat Ta TwV 
dpirocopwyv tpayuata Tro° 


Au BerTaw yi'verOar 


Iooxpatous Tepe TNs 


ELPNVNS 


In the middle of the blank space after this column 
are the words :— 


[t]ooxpatous 
Mepl ELpnvns 


1 Pap.?(?): Pap. cupBovdevew. 6 wodrevo|nevwv is written by Pap.? 
2 Perhaps a correction by Pap.? in the margin here, as an alternative 
3 A correction by Pap.? reading to didocopu. 

4 Pap.?: Pap. w. 7 Pap.?: Pap. ye. 

5 Pap.?: Pap. om. e. 


H. L BELL. 
6—2 


SOME EMENDATIONS OF PROPERTIOUS. 


1. 2. 25. 
non ego nunc wereor ne sim tibi uilior istis? 
Perhaps mereor: ‘Do I not deserve to stand higher in your 
regard than they?’ The words non ego nunc...uereor occur 
also at 1. 6.1 and 1.19.1; and this fact, together with the 
rarity of the construction mereor ne, perhaps produced the 
corruption. ; 
1. 4, 13-14. 
ingenuus color et multis decus artibus et quae 
gaudia sub tacita dicere ueste lubet. 
For sub tacita I would write subtracta, cf. 2. 1. 18 
seu nuda erepto mecum luctatur amictu... 


1. 5. 6. 
et bibere e tota toxica Thessalia. 


‘To drink poisons out of all Thessaly’ is a strange inversion 
for ‘to drink Thessaly out of all its poisons,’ which is the 
sense required, and which would be clearly and adequately 
expressed by 


et bibere epota toxica Thessalia 
—which is what I believe Propertius wrote. 


1. 12. 15-16. 


felix qui potuit praesenti flere puellae, 
nonnihil aspersis gaudet Amor lacrimis. 


Perhaps nonnihil abstersis etc., ic. quas praesens puella 
absterget. 
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Cf. Tibullus i. 9. 37-38. | 


quin etiam flebas: at non ego fallere doctus 
tergebam umentes credulus usque genas. 


2. 2. 3-4. 


cur haec in terris facies humana moratur ? 
Iuppiter ignoro pristina furta tua. 


agnoro means nothing: and the zgnosco of n is merely a 
clumsy guess which gives a sense but not the sense required. 
‘Why is this beautiful form (= Cynthia) allowed to remain on 
earth? Jupiter I condone your old amours.” Could anything 
be more inconsequent? For ignoro I would suggest ignare 
(i.e. ignari erant). We thus get the required connection ‘Why 
is Cynthia allowed to remain on earth and not taken. to 
heaven? Your old amours, Jupiter, were committed in ig- 
norance: ie. you did not know Cynthia.’ 


2. 3. 15. 
nec si qua Arabio lucet bombyce puella. 


Perhaps nec si quando Arabo etc. The error arose from the 
similarity of qua and qn (the contraction for quando) followed 
by the initial a of Arabo. 


2. 5. 4 
et nobis Aquilo Cynthia uentus erit. 


uentus may very well be a corruption of wersus due to Aqualo. 
The whole point of the poem is that Propertius is going to 
hold Cynthia up to execration in verse: cf. 1. 27 ‘scribam 
igttur...’ and |. 30 ‘hic tibi pallori Cynthia wersus erit.’ 


3. 2. 3-4. 


Orphea detinuisse feras et concita dicunt 
flumina Threicia sustinuisse lyra. 


Perhaps (retaining detinwisse in |. 3) Threiciae succinuisse 
lyrae. 
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3. 4. 5-6. 


sera sed Ausoniis ueniet prouincia uirgis 
assuescent Latio Partha tropaea [oui. 
For sera sed Heinsius proposed Seres et (with uenient), which 
ig inappropriate since Propertius is still speaking of the Par- 
thians. I would suggest Arsacidae Ausoniis (the corruption 
perhaps came through Saracidausonits). Sera sed is no doubt 
tolerable: but it is harsh, and we want some-such antithesis 
as is supplied by Arsacidae Ausoniis to correspond with the 
antithesis Latio Partha in |. 6. 


3. 10. 22. 
et crocino nares murreus ungat onyx. 


‘unguenti odore afficiat,’ says Paley of ungat. But can the 
word possibly convey this sense? Is it not simpler to suppose 
that Propertius wrote 


et crocino nares murrea pungat onyx ? 


3. 13. 25. 
felix agrestum quondam pacata iuuentus. 
‘pacata suspectum,’ says Postgate, and truly. Perhaps pagana: 
‘Happy the youth of the country districts when once they 
lived in villages,’ before the country was, as we should say, 


Londonised. 


3. 13. 35-36. 
atque hinuli pellis totos operibat amantes 
altaque natiuo creuerat herba toro. 
Most edd. accept in |. 35 Scaliger’s hinnuler for atque hinuli 
but (1) this leaves atque unaccounted for and (2) it leaves totos 
without point. Both these difficulties disappear if we write 
satque hinnt. In 1. 36 1 would write aptaque for altaque. 


3. 13. 39. 
corniger atque dei uacuam pastoris in aulam 
dux aries saturas ipse reduxit oues. 
dei = Apollinis, say the commentators. But in the name of 
common sense what is Apollo doing dans cette galére? Pro- 
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pertius is speaking of the happiness of shepherds in the golden 
age, and unless what he says is to be meaningless he must be 
speaking of human shepherds: and since they are shepherds 
of the golden age they will probably be Arcadian shepherds, 
and we shall have to write 


corniger Arcadii ete. 


3. 20. 13. 
nox mihi prima uenit: primae date tempora noctis 


data codd. dett. But surely a simpler correction is, assuming 
a dittography, to write da. 


4,1. 33. 


quippe suburbanae parua minus urbe Bouillae. 
The position of minus makes it almost impossible to take it 
with suburbanae. This difficulty will cease to exist if for 
parua we write paruo and translate ‘Suburban Bovillae was 
a thing little smaller than Rome itself’...exactly the sense 
demanded and suiting admirably with the line that follows— 


et, qui nunc nulli, maxima turba Gabi. 


4.1. 46-47. 


uexit et ipsa sui Caesaris arma Venus, 
arma resurgentis portans uictricia Troiae. 


- For arma in |. 47 I would suggest sacra (cf. Virg. Aen. 11. 293 


sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia penates), 
and the correction gains support from the line following 
felix terra tuos cepit Tule deos. 


- Thus 45-46 give the martial, 47-48 the religious aspect of the 


foundation of Rome. 


4.1. 49. 
tremulae cortina sibyllae. 


Perhaps uetulae. 


4,1. 53-54, 
Tlia tellus 


uiuet et huic cineri Iuppiter arma dabit. 
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dare arma cinert is a very odd piece of Latin. I suspect 
huic genert Jupiter arua dabit, recalling Virg. Aen. iii. 184 sqq. 
‘haec generi portendere debita nostro 
et saepe Hesperiam, saepe Itala signa uocare.’ 


Much of this first poem of the fourth book recalls well-known 
passages of Virgil. 


4. 3. 9-10. 
hibernique Getae pictoque Britannia curru 
ustus et Eoa discolor Indus aqua. 
Perhaps 
hibernique Getae pictoque Brigantia curru 
pastus et Eoa decolor Indus aqua. 
Brigantia = Rhaetia. For pastus cf. Virg. Aen. vii. 685-686 
where the river Amasenus is said to feed (pascere) the dwellers 
by it. 


4, 3. 51. 
nam mihi quo Poenis te purpura fulgeat ostris. 


So N. But (1) te is clearly corrupt, though it is likely to be 
nearer the true reading than the ¢ibt of other Mss. (2) ostris 
is a very suspicious plural of which lexicons furnish no other 
examples. I would write 


nam mihi quo Poeni face purpura fulgeat ostri? 


‘To what end should I wear purple robes glittering with the 
brilliance of Tyrian dyes?’ I imagine Poem face to have 
passed into Poenis te owing (1) to the confusion of f and s, 
(2) to the confusion of a and Lombardic ¢’=@, (3) the acci-_ 
dental loss of c before e. The scribe had before him Poenifate 
which he read as Poent/ae. 


4, 4. 19-20. 


uldit harenosis Tatium proludere campis 
pictaque per flauas arma leuare iubas. 
1 That N was derived from a have noticed a number of errors in it, 


Lombardic original is a suggestion of | besides the example which he cites, 
Prof. Phillimore’s (Praef. i.): and I which all point in the same direction. 
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Heinsius aera, Palmer’s frena in |. 20 testify to the difficulty 
editors have felt about this line. (1) picta...flauas give a 
false antithesis. (2) of the two translations possible: (a) ‘raise 
his painted shield through the yellow hair of his comrades’ 
and (b) ‘raise his painted shield through the yellow mane of 
his horse,’ either gives a quite absurd picture. I would suggest 
that for per flauas...tubas we should read perflatis...tubis. 
Tatius was practising military exercises (proludere 19). 


4. 4, 82. 
pacta ligat, pactis ipsa futura comes. 
It is impossible to get any sense out of comes. I would 
propose to replace it by uades. Comes may have arisen out 
of some absurd confusion between uwades and uadens (from 


uadere). 


H. W. GARROD. 


ELISION IN HENDECASYLLABLES. 


I DESIRE in this note to call attention to certain rules of 
Hendecasyllabic verse which have apparently hitherto been 
neither formulated nor recognised. The composition of hende- 
casyllabic verse is a favourite exercise with modern scholars, 
but unless I am greatly mistaken there is scarcely a single one 
of their essays in this metre which does not constantly and 
flagrantly offend against certain metrical canons to which 
Martial and his contemporaries paid an invariable respect. 
For example, in a book in some ways admirable, Messrs 
Thackeray and Stone’s Florilegium Latinum (vol. i1.), there are 
several copies of hendecasyllables; but not one, I will venture 
to say, which does not violate at least once a law which Martial 
and Statius never violate, not one which does not repeatedly 
employ a licence to which all the hendecasyllables of Martial 
and Statius can barely furnish half a dozen parallels. Nor 
have I ever seen a copy of modern hendecasyllables which does 
not contain several examples of a liberty of which the combined 
works of Martial and Statius furnish in all perhaps not more 
than forty examples. If a hexameter writer should introduce 
an example of hiatus into every fifth line of his verses those 
verses would wait long before they found a place in any 
Florilegium Latinum! Yet at every fifth line of a modern 
copy of hendecasyllables one may light upon a licence which 
is about as rare, proportionally, in the works of Martial and 
Statius as is hiatus in Virgil; and at every tenth line upon 
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a licence to which neither Martial nor Statius furnishes any 
parallel at all’. 

That, these facts should have escaped the observation of 
scholars is a matter for surprise. It has always, of course, 
been recognised that, in comparison with Martial and Statius, 
Catullus, in his hendecasyllables, is as Pliny calls him (H. N.i.1) 
‘duriusculus,’ and this ‘slight roughness’ is particularly ap- 
parent in the use which he makes of elision. ‘Musas colimus 
seueriores, says Martial (9. 12. 17): and nowhere does the 
severity, or strictness, of Martial’s Muse more shew itself than 
in his employment of elision. A careful analysis of his hende- 
casyllabic poems reveals the presence of certain very definite 
rules with regard to elision to which both he and Statius 
strictly adhere. It is to these that I desire to call attention. 

Catullus admits elision of all kinds in all places. There 
are few of his lines which do not furnish at least one example 
of it, and many furnish more. Particularly noticeable is the 
constant elision of monosyllables. Elision is admitted in any 
part of the verse, and is as common in the more serious as in 
the grosser poems. Long, mediate and short vowels are elided 
indifferently: nor does the character of the words which 
‘collide’ (i.e. the fact of their being trivial, or in common use 
in conversation as e.g. bene, atque, etc.) seem to make much 
difference. In Catullus it may be said that elision is for most 
lines the rule. In Martial it is not the rule but the exception. 
The far greater number of Martial’s hendecasyllabic poems are 
altogether free from instances of elision. I believe that in all 
there will not be found much above forty examples of it. 
And even in these we may detect the observance of certain 
laws which I will try briefly to formulate :-— 


1. The elision of a long syllable is altogether avoided. 


2. A mediate syllable is almost never elided. Clear 


1 For example: on page 245 of 
Florilegium Latinum (vol. ii) there is 
an ingenious, and as far as Latinity 
goes admirable, copy of hendeca- 
syllables by a well known composer. 
Yet ll. 9 and 12 both violate a rule 


rigidly and always observed by Martial 
and Statius: Il. 2 and 3 employ a 
licence of which there are perhaps 
not more than three examples in 
Martial, and only two (possibly one) 
in Statius. 
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examples of such elision are 2. 55. 1, uolebam amare and 
12. 36. 3, interdum aureolos—neither of them from serious 
or highly finished poems. In 2. 68. 2 we have regem et 
dominum, and in 5. 44. 9 we have cognitum et relictum, but 
the extreme rarity of this species of elision suggests that we 
should in both cases omit et. So too in 10. 104. 12 I would 
read nostrum moneas for nostrum admoneas. It seems to me 
not credible that while Martial elsewhere almost entirely 
eschews eliding -um he should here have gone out of his way 
to write admoneas where moneas would have served his turn. 
The somewhat sharper syllable -am he certainly elides only in 
2. 55. 1. [In 1. 54. 6 tantum inspice: 7. 94. 14 centum 
occurrere, see below. | 

In 9. 88, 4 we have liberum esse. I doubt if this can be 
regarded as a genuine instance of elision. I imagine that esse 
is here treated as est is elsewhere: the e disappears in pro- 
nunciation. I need hardly say that Martial never avoids 
placing a vowel (e.g. Issa est, fatendum est) before est and es. 
In 10. 9. 5, 12. 8. 10 sum, possum are lost in the following 
vowels: and here no doubt Martial is taking a liberty with the 
verb ‘to be’ which he would not take in the case of any other 
word. 

3. Even short vowels are elided very sparingly, and on 
fairly clear principles: which are these :— 

Either (1) the word elided must be an enclitic: as e.g. -que 
is eleven times elided [I include here (us)que (once), (at)que 
(once)], -ne once, -ve once, 

or (2) the word which causes the elision (i.e. follows the 
elided syllable) must be a word in constant conversational use: 
as, e.g., he four times? allows elision before et : once before aut 
(11. 18. 16): thrice before ut (1. 99. 3: 4. 43. 9: 12. 53. 6): 
once before in (1. 10. 4): once before ait (6. 82. 4): once before 
inquit (6. 82. 9): once before hic (2. 70. 5), twice before atque 
(5. 20. 12: 7. 94. 6): once before adhuc (4. 91. 3), 

or else (3) the word of which the last syllable suffers 
elision must itself be a word of such a character as constantly 


1 T exclude here the elision of que before et which comes under the 11 cases 
given in (1). 
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to recur in the language of everyday life, e.g. bene, three times 
(3. 12.3: 6. 55.5: 10. 35. 10): tibi, once (2. 48. 8): sibi, once 
(5. 24, 8): ita, once (7. 76. 3): nisi, twice (2. 70. 2: 6. 90. 1). 
Perhaps under the same head should come 9. 63. 2, et nocte 
utitur et die. 

These examples of the elision of a short syllable amount to 
just above thirty in all. We are only human and our eyes are 
apt to deceive us. But to the best of my knowledge the lists 
I have given, except for five examples which I shall notice 
below, exhaust all the instances of elision in hendecasyllables 
which are to be found in Martial. The five remaining cases 
(which do not lend themselves to classification) are— 

2.44.10. grande ingenium. 

3. 35. 2. adde aquam (an aspice des aquam ?). 

6. 72. 3. Fabulle in horto. I might class this with (8) 2: 
but I prefer to see in it an intentional echo of Catullus, 
xill, 2, Fabulle apud me. 

6.78. 1. lumine uno (an lumen unum 2). 

In 2. 6. 6 we have rapta exscribere. Here we have a verb 
compounded with ez- and the elision may come under 8 (2): 
and this may be the explanation also of 1. 54. 6: 7. 95.14: 
10. 104, 12 (above). 


The elisions of Statius are easily dealt with :-— 
1. Like Martial he never elides a long vowel. 


2. He twice only (perhaps only once) elides a mediate 
syllable (2. 7. 83: 4. 3. 189: in the latter passage I would 
prefer dux hominum, parens deorum—omitting et). 


3. He very occasionally elides a short syllable: 
1. He thrice elides -que (2. 7. 36: 2.7. 83: 4. 9. 28). 
2. He once elides before et (4. 3. 79: [I have already 
noticed 4. 3. 139]): once before ego (4. 3. 76). 
3. He elides, once in each case, the last syllable of ecce 
(1. 6. 28), ante (2. 7. 74), ergo (4. 3. 107). 

It is worth noticing that all these last three instances of 
elision occur at the end of the first foot of the verse: and 
I may add that Statius never allows elision in the fourth and 
fifth feet. Martial thrice elides in the fourth foot (twice a 
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mediate syllable): nor can I find that he particularly affects 
or avoids elision in one foot more than in another. 

Some apparent instances of elision, whether in Martial or 
in Statius, would, I fancy, disappear by a very slight alteration 
of the text: it is highly probable that some of them are due 
to ignorance (on the part of ‘redactors’) of the rules which 
I have formulated. But, in any case, what I have said should 
have made it clear how sparingly both these authors employ 
elision, and how incorrect are all modern attempts to imitate 
their hendecasyllables. The hendecasyllables of our best com- 
posers stand in much the same relation to the hendecasyllables 
of Martial as Greek Iambic verses which constantly violate 
‘Porson’s Canon’ stand to the verses of Sophocles or Euripides. 


H. W. GARROD. 


THE ALPHABET OF BEN SIRA. 


ECCLESIASTICUS, or the ‘ Wisdom of Ben Sira, ends or ended 
with an acrostic alphabetic poem on Wisdom, hereinafter called 
the ‘ Alphabet of Ben Sira.’ According to Edersheim in the 
Speaker's Commentary, “ Bickell endeavours to prove that it 
was an alphabetic psalm.” Bickell’s discovery, as I should say, 
that it was alphabetic was published in the Zeitschrift fir 
Kath. Theol. of 1882. Versions only of Ecclesiasticus were then 
extant; but these, when the question had once been raised, 
seemed to point clearly enough to an alphabetic acrostic as the 
lost original Hebrew of chap. li. 13—29. 

As the result of discoveries made in and after 1896 we 
have now a Hebrew text of the greater part of the book, 
including the acrostic, which (with other fragments) was first 
published in the Cambridge Wisdom of Ben Stra (1899). In 
that volume, of which I was joint-editor, I gave Bickell’s re- 
construction of the acrostic with some alternative suggestions ; 
the above-mentioned Hebrew text being corrupt, dislocated 
and defective, and so like the Syriac that some regard it 
as a retranslation from that version. Subsequent attempts 
to spell out the ‘ Alphabet’ will be noticed below. Ver. 19c 
Gr., I now think, is the key to the solution. 

In the following Greek text the usual numbering is retained 
for convenience of reference, although it makes the four verses 
15, 19, 20, 26 correspond to four plus five lines of the acrostic. 
The same numbers are used for the Hebrew and the Syriac, to 
shew how they correspond in detail with one another and with 
the Greek. 
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SO*IA TEIPAX LI. 13—29 from The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint, ed. H. B. Swete D.D. (ii. 753 f, 
Camb. 1896), with the letters of Ben Sira’s Alphabet assigned 
conjecturally to their places in relation to the Greek. 


% 13 €Tt WY vEewTEpos Tpiv 7 TaYnOHVAL jE, 
efirnoa codlay mpopavas ev mpocevyy pov" 
3 14 évavre vaov nkiovy repli auras, 
wal ws doxatorv exlntnow avtny. 
3 15 €& avO0us as mwepxalovons otadvArs 
evppavOn 7 xapdia pov év airi: 
7 éeméBn 0 Tous pou ev evOurntt, 
éx veoTnros pou lyvevoy avTny. 
3 «616 €eAtva OrgLyov TO ovs pou wai eSdeEdpunp, 
wal Twoddnv evpoyv éuavt@ tradeiar- 
1 «7 Wpoxomn éyévero pot ev avTi; 
t@ Sd0vre por codiay Swow Sokav. 
1 18 ScevonOnv yap Tov wroijoas avryr, 
wat é&yrwoa To ayabov, Kai ov py euryvbe. 
nig hrapendyioras + spre} pov ey etch 
wal év troumoe: ALypov SunxpiBavaper- 
Db tds yxelpas pou ékeréraca wpes TPO, 
* * ® * *# *# 
+ # * * * * * e 
Kat Ta Ayvonpata avTis éewerOyoa 
3 20 THY uyny pou KatevOuva ets err, 
* * * * * * 
5 ogapSiav éxrnodpny per avrer «x apyys, 
Kai év xcaSapiop@ evpoy auTHy 
$a. rodro ov pn éyxatareadOe. 
D 2 Kal % Kotdia pou érapayOn ealyryon extir- 
S:a rotro éxtnoapny ayabov xrnpa. 
3 22 wxev Kupsos yroooay por picOor pov, 
Kal év avti aivéow avrov. 
D 23 Eyyioate mpos ué, azraidevtor, 
wai avricOnre év olx@ tradetas. 
y 24Kal Ort vorepetcOar NéyeTE ev ToUTOLS, 


Kal ai puyai tpov Supact cdhodpa, 
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B 25 jvotEa TO oTONa pou Kal EAdAnCA 
Krnoacbe abrots dvev apyupiou: 

¥ 26 Tov Tpaynrov tuay brobere Ud Luryop, 
Kal érideEacOw 7 ruyn buav tadciav- 

Ps éryryus €oriy evpely autny. 
+ *# #*# # & ._ * «6 

1 27 ere dv ofOarpols tuav Sri Ortyov exoTriaca, 
Kal evpoy éuaut@ ToAA HY avdtravow. 

Y 28 peTaoyere tratdelay ev TOAND aptOu@ apryupion, 
Kal TodXvy yxpvoov Krnoacbe ev avri 

nN 29 evgpavbein 4 vruyn tuav ev r@ édéeu avrod 
Kal un atoyuvOeinre ev aivéces avrod. 


The initial words of the acrostic are here supposed to have 
been : 


rab 20 IN 13 
yey 21 MNWpS 14 
IN) 22 nbdy 15 
Mp 23 | IW 15 
"yy 74 MDs} 16 
"B25 mbyiny 17 
DIWwIy 26 noyy 18 
nap 26 Dwr 19 
NS 27 ‘NDE 19 
wow 28 | m9 19 
nowp) 29 1218) 20 


~I 
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The Cairo Genizah Text of ECCLESIASTICUS LI. 13—29, 
shewing the letters of Ben Sira’s Alphabet which remain. 


: MNwpsy) 73 'n¥pN 14 MT WI IN 13 
snd MOSM VIO VIN bom AD, ANNI 15 
:AYT NNYD AIIM 16 ‘nyyoa mdan Sdansy 13 
SATIN ne dnd T1a32 99 TN MY 17 
PVRYON 1D TAM ad aond onan 18 

: DD JAN xd pr 20 | 2 WE) APY, 19 

1 ON ND DIN? my¥sdy SPIN NN? "WHI 20 
m3 pan ine Ady ayy ANN 1 19 


1 aya vndpny vd onyp abr neyo AAA 20 


290 pp ANP 1D Naya na mand syns wir yey 21 
Satin sway minay raw > 1 yng 22 
Sw maa 19°) pi>op *on wb 23 


STUN IND ANDY DIE eR ON PD PONAN nD IY 24 


ADD Nba non ord wp ma MIT nnn +B 25 


DWE] NWN MNWD INNIT AYA DIMNIYI 26 
INN NY WEI jn) mupand xn nap 26 
:FPNNYO) 73 NTN ‘nT POP °D IMI ws 27 
292 WpN ann ADD myy3a nnd wops oar 28 
Sonywa wian xd NI wa WI NOwP] 29 
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Bak SirA Li. 13—29 from De Lagarde’s Libri Apocryphi 
Veteris Testament: Syriace. 
smtuaso p> bunk eo 4 <A (sic) Kec 13 
wale haw hall ono sim heone ld hata 1; 
aslo: husieed Aco 16 x<iet Aon) an abho\ ~ dud eo 13 
wiihunah Met psislo .amd) \ cam mis 17 
MaDe AD Ward lo aavt\=nl\ basdic is 
TID wrod WA Seo 20 om pxas homabied 19 
Daar\et Cl uss plate mihs pxar bade 20 
ma dishoda a hiatiefo ash bobs 2c 19 
Noam ohare eo a) hus alo ature hasazo 20 
aMQunmerww wi <ia 

pha <im Wo .as anam) <iah were ime Wisp 21 
aMoamer uthakomo IAs pixl\ sin — 3M» 22 
wise. dus atiana <lde uthal ale 23 


SM womh Tasnsaso wile o> Coto ub mm yy 
.wau\ 

vain whimsy wos\ amma .mam Wise ~smaa hohe 2; 
Sams 

wChovim Lassa: Anaho mim alan ~asioco 

Mm wisp meas —odena .@\ Wass onl um Kin 26 

phuarzdoa am hisas om toni Abs -catds ow 27 
spas 

> Vainh am10 <mtmo .fox) as pala are 28 

atwaneths otiaah lo wasshs _ansas wank 29 

7—2 
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These three texts of the acrostic will be referred to by the 
letters Gr, 1H, S. They are discussed below in three sections: 
the first (A) an attempted reconstruction of the original from 
Gr and ¥; the next (B) a study of 9H in relation to ; and 
the third (C) a general conclusion. 


A. 


Shortly after the first publication of #8 in the above- 
mentioned Cambridge edition by Dr S. Schechter and the 
present writer (abbrev. Camb. B.S.) the acrostic was discussed 
by P. Nivard Schlégl in vol. 53 of the Z.D.M.K. (1899), under 
the name Das Alphabet des Siraciden; and again by Bickell, in 
vol. 13 of the Vienna Oriental Journal (1899), art. Der hebrdvsche 
Strachtext eine Riickiibersetzung. Schlégl’s reconstruction of 
ll. 5—9 of the ‘ Alphabet’ is as follows: 


:AyT NY ADIN myo aban snddans 
:mtin ine “bn mand * nn aby) 
SYNYDN 1D TAM NdY apd navn ns} 
:mDp Jar Nd 19D Mm (wa) NPUR 
tm a> oomyy nyody TANS WHI 'NTY 


Bickell in the V.O.J. (or W. Z. K.M.), with hemistichs as 
in Pss, xxv., xxxiv. for 7 and 3, and 13! for initial word of the 
t line, gives the following four lines for the same five letters. 


sop "> oneyD 37 IN DOD NDA 

: TID ynve wosnnd mby 0 men ay 

: mean Nd) DD NPN AA Tay) ‘nawP 
Snow antay Sx 36 ADIN WHI AYP 


On the acrostic see also Prof. Israel] Lévi’s L’Ecclésiastique, 
a commentary completed in 1901; the Heb. Text of Ecclus. 
with a commentary by Dr Norbert Peters (1902) ; and Strack’s 
Die Spriiche Jesus’ des Sohnes Sirachs, the Heb. Text with 
short critical notes (1908). 
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In an attempt to reconstruct the original Hebrew the first 
step is to decipher the text as we have it. For the most part 
the script is plain and legible, but it presents difficulties here 
and there. In Camb. B.S.,as was pointed out in the Preface, 
I used Dr Schechter’s transcript and (exc. fol. B5) had not 
looked at the MS. I have now examined the facsimile (Oxf. & 
Camb. 1901) and the MS. of #®. 

The Greek text is on the whole better than 99. It is 
more nearly complete, and in the form @f seemingly quite free 
from dislocations; but we must not assume it to be better 
than it is. Along with @f we have to take account of the 
variants, as Fritzsche has done in his Inbri Apocr. V.T. Graece 
(1871). On the MSS. to be consulted see Edersheim on 
Ecclus. in the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary’ (Jnér. p. 24f,, 1888). 

The Old Latin gives important help in a few places. 
“All the variants from four MSS. are given by Sabatier ” 
(ib. p. 29). 

Opinions differ about the dialect in which Ben Sira wrote, 
but I do not doubt that his language was Biblical Hebrew 
(Camb. BS. p. vi). As a rule I accordingly regard neo- 
Heb. readings as late variants; but some correct forms and 
uses which we know as rabbinic may be classical: 

Bickell, Schlégl and others have formed theories about the 
metre in which they suppose Ben Sira to have written. Too 
much may be made of such theories; but I assume as a 
working hypothesis that his hemistichs consisted of seven or 
eight syllables each, with an option in the reckoning of Shvas 
and the conjunction }. 

¥® being corrupt and in great disorder, the reconstructor is 
driven to make free use of conjecture. General reasoning 
must be used, and the recognised sources of error allowed for, 
In the case of Ecclus., as I have written elsewhere (Journ. of 
Th. Studies, 1. 583), I take it that oral teaching is responsible 
for a number of misreadings. Thus, for example, synonymous 
substitutions are accounted for. 

Note lastly that Biblical reminiscences of a scribe or 
catechist may be sources of error. See Sir. xxxii. 3 bow yoym 
(Gr. év dxpiBet ériotjun), where marg. ns is a pseudo- 
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correction of ssw, and yoyn) a corruption of ysyna, suggested 
by Mic. vi. 8 nad yoyn. 


VERSE 13. 


Putting together the two clauses numbered 13 above (p. 98) 
and in Strack’s text, we get for the & line according to #®, 


s¢nyyoa mdpn S$ansy nT Wd IN 


He was very young and he prayed a prayer for Wisdom, 
cf, Jas. 1. 5. 


awravnOnva.| The A.V. renders the verse “ When I was 
yet young, or ever I went abroad (marg. went astray), I desired 
wisdom openly in my prayer.” The R.V. has ‘sought’ for 
‘desired’ and omits the marginal rendering, which does not 
give a right sequence. The writer would rather have said that 
he went astray before he sought wisdom, cf. Ps. cxix. 67 
Before I was afflicted I went astray. Nevertheless ‘ went 
astray’ may be right as a rendering, the fault being in the 
Greek. By ‘went abroad’ the writer is thought to allude 
to his travels (xxxiv. 11); but would he have mentioned as 
a thing remarkable that he prayed for wisdom even before 
he had wandered in foreign lands? ‘Yet to wander may 
mean no more than fo leave the nest” (Edersheim), or say, 
to go ‘abroad out of the house’ (Ex. xii. 46). This makes 
sense, but @f scarcely suggests it. If wAavnOjvas is wrong, 
what was the Hebrew which it misrepresents ? 

A Prologue to Ecclus. tells us that “This Jesus did 
imitate Solomon.” What more natural then than that he 
should have alluded to Solomon’s dream in 1 Kings iii. 5—15; 
2 Chron. 1. 7—12? In 1 Kings iii. 7 Solomon says +3 ‘s9x) 
yrs xd pp, and I am but a little child: I know not how to go 
out or come in. In the acrostic read nyw xd, I knew not, 
comparing for the construction without an accusative Ps. lxxiii. 
22 ya xdi, so foolish was I and ignorant”; Job viii. 9 ya xbhn, 
“for we are but of yesterday and know nothing.” From ‘nyt 
easily comes *mys by transposition, and then myn, J went astray. 
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étntnoa] Read dxwx or snbxw, comparing 2 Chron. i. 11 
Sxwmi, but hast asked wisdom and knowledge for thyself; Ps. xl. 
7 nbxw xd, od« e&ytioas. With sy for Gr gre we have then 
for the sense, I was yet a child and ignorant, and I sought 
wisdom in prayer; and for the line itself, 


s(or Me) MOANA TSN Seer nyt Nd ayo Ty r2ge 
Or read ppsn nds adanan. 


In either case the necessary words fill up the line and leave 
no room for the inappropriate mpogavas, en public (Lévi), cf. 
Matt. vi. 5 (Mk xii. 40) dtrws haveow xré. 


VERSE 14. 


mnvpa}] His next step being to begin to seek her, trans- 
pose mnwpn and make it the initial word of the 3 line. 

évavtt vaod (al. AXaod)| Smend conjectures ev veornti pou 
for €vayts vaod (Peters), which Ryssel cancels as an interpola- 
tion occasioned by the preceding év mpocevyn pov (Lévi), ef. Ps. 
v. 7 I will worship toward thy holy temple. Or évavti vaod (or 
Xaov) may have come from a reminiscence of 1 Kings viii. 22 
(2 Chron. vi. 12), where Solomon stands “before the altar of 
the Lord in the presence of all the congregation of Israel.” 
What is wanted is a phrase to contrast with éws éoydtwy, unto 
the last. For vaov first read 5a’n, temple, and then strike out 
the yod. Thus we get 99m "28>, évavrTi Tov mavrds. He sought 
her before everything, and was resolved to search for her &ws 
ésyatwr. Conversely, from 957 would come 527, vaod, and 
thence Aaod, with mpodavas (ver. 13) as a misplaced variant 
for évavtt aod. 

m2 ’nypn] This anticipates Gf eddpavOn (ver. 15). Actual 
delight in Wisdom presupposes acquaintance. We may there- 
fore take ‘nypn to be out of place, and a corruption of something 
more or less jike it. One word Amos in Greek and English 
stands for two Hebrew names ending in D and } respectively. 
For ypn substitute wan, which would well express his diligent 
search for Wisdom, cf. 1 Sam. xxiii. 19—23 m8 ‘AYE, 
“Doth not David hide himself?...J will search hum out through- 
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out all the thousands of Judah.” For the 3 line I accordingly 
suggest, 
: : MOYENN NINE TW Son ad mnepy 


VERSE 15. 
Bickell’s retranslation from the Greek is, 


sm by ond mow bya aya mb04 

é€€ advOovs] In Uamb. B. S., p. Lxxx., I wrote, “ Bickell’s 
suggestion for the gimel is convincing. Starting from the 
Latin Efloruit tanquam praecox uva, laetatum est cor meum 
wm ea as a rendering of the Greek, he gives for the latter, 
‘vielleicht’ é&yvOncev os wepxafovoa oradvaAy, and for this 
in Hebrew ‘3 mbp3.” By this I meant that the 3 line must 
have begun with some part of the verb 5p, not necessarily 
nboi. See in Sir. xiv. 18 Heb. marg. Sn3, and the same with 
mow as a correction in the text. In Prov. xxxi. 1. 3 of the 
acrostic begins wnbo3 (ver. 12). 

The R.V. of the verse is, “From her flower as from the 
ripening grape my heart delighted in her,” as if Wisdom had 
not “been created before all things” (i. 4). For é& dv@ous 
I conjectured é£avOodca as a simpler emendation than é£nv- 
@noev, and found authority for it in Holmes and Parsons’ note, 


“"EE avOous] eEavOovans 23. eEavOoven 253. e€avOovca 254.” 
Emending @ so as to read, 


éEavOotca ws tepxalovea oradpuaAn 
evppavOn 4 xapdia pou év avtn, 
and comparing Isa. xviii. 5 293 1p3:, I think that 1. 3 of the 
acrostic may have been something like, 
:ma mow vad) a3 D2 Gn). *ndyy 


In the Latin as quoted above Eflurmt might have the 
following cor for its subject. Or drop the ¢ before tanquam 
and read, 

Efflorut tanquam praecoz uva, 
laetatum est cor meum in ea. 


2. Doubtless the 1 line began x naw, and probably it 
ended a‘nopn, cf. Prov. xxiii. 30; Sir. xiv. 22. 
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mnoxa}] With Gi ev evOvrnr: cf, Sir. vii. 6 ornns, év 
evOurnti cov. If this be right, Ben Sira used a form p‘pn pl. 
for Bibl. npn sing., and might have written n»pna or AMON? 
in the acrostic. But in vu. 6 we should perhaps read qpn3 
sing., and in li, 15, . 
: NPA yD morons 37 ADT 


This implies ev evOUrnr. avris, cf. Herm. Vis. ii. 5. 3 dre 
érropevOnaav ev TH evOUTNTL ToD Kupiov. Note the combination 
noni oon in Josh. xxiv. 14; Jud. ix. 16, 19. 

1x] Of the ejaculation ‘O Lord’ there is no trace in G. 


Possibly both this and 9 nnoxa and ‘nid are due to a . 
reminiscence of Ps, xxv. 5, 


Syyervmbx nx smd) 0 FOND I 


noon] The word Wisdom is out of place here; but it is a 
true survival from the original Hebrew, in which it belonged 
to the & line. 


VERSE 16. 


Gh écAwva shews that 1. 5 began ‘npn (Bickell). Inserting 
+ for Gi ¢uaure@ we then get at once for the greater part of the 
line, 
sayt S oneyy main ree IN DYD IND 


After ‘1%, my ear, there is room for two syllables in place of 
Gi xal édeEapnv, which I take to represent some corruption in 
the Hebrew. 

mp>] Kai éSe€auny points clearly to the verb npb; but 
there is also a noun np, doctrina, scientia, sapientia, found in 
one of the books which Ben Sira most imitates (Prov. 1., iv., vii., 
1x., XVL) and in the Cairene text of Sir. xxxii. 14 (cf in Prol. 
maid. kat aog.). The halves of the n line probably affirmed, the 
one the writer’s receptivity only—he inclined his ear to tn- 
struction; and the other the outcome of it. Read therefore, 


sayt ‘> oneyp main nped unt DyD IND 
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> VERSE 17. 


The 7 line coming next before and the + line, as I think, 
next after, the line corresponding to mpoxomy xré must be 
the } line of the acrostic, although } and «ae or 5é are missing 
in JH and GF respectively. | 

apoxo7y 5é] With 98 nby, her yoke, compare J nbya 
won (ver. 26), and Sir. vi. 30 Her yoke 1s an ornament of gold, 
a reminiscence of which may have occasioned the insertion of 
mby in this verse. In place of it we seem to want a word 
meaning mpoxory which could easily be corrupted into nby. 
For myn, a word which satisfies these conditions, see Sir. xxx. 
23, “for sorrow hath killed many, and there is no profit 
therein”; xli. 14, “ wisdom that is hid, and a treasure that is 
not seen, what profit is in them both ?” : 

Put nbdyin, profit or progress, for wpoxow?}. For éyévero we 
must then have nnn fem.; 11235 becomes impossible ; and the 
clause ends naturally with na for G@ év avt7. As a synonym 
for  vwbn, my teacher or teachers, Gr suggests nano. Replace 
the Mishnic axtin by the Biblical main, and we get, 


TN INN wand na ann abyiny 


@i Sofay may be for a:n misread +n, but cf. JM W253 in the 
first hemistich. Or read 37 ynx »sm3nN?, comparing Sir. xvii. 
8 ny0 yn. 

With Gf wpoxomn and éfjrAwoa (ver. 18), remembering that 
Jewish exegetes identify Wisdom with Torah, compare St 
Paul’s saying in Gal. i. 14, “And J profited in the Jews’ 
religion..., being...zealous of the traditions of my fathers.” In 
Ps. xlv. 5 see &. apéxorre for ny. 


VERSE 18. 


W® rendered literally is “I purposed to do well, and would 
not turn back for I would find it”; and Gf SvevonOnv xré, “ For 
I purposed to practise (A.V. do after) her, and I was zealous 
for that which is good, and shall not be shamed.” The line is 
a hard one to restore completely, but doubtless its initial word 
was ‘noot, which a catechist would quite naturally alter into 
‘nawn. For the less familiar snonr see, 
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Prov. xxxi. 16 nopr, “She considereth a field, and buyeth it.” 
This verse is the t line of the Sn nwx ‘ Alphabet.’ 

Zech, viii. 15 and snowr, “So again have I thought in 
these days to do well unto Jerusalem and to the house of 
Judah”; LXX. here dsavevonpat tod Karas trotjoat, and in 
ver. 14 dvevonOny for snnnt. 

To harmonise @& with 3 aun read rod eb arovhoas. Two 
lines below stands my nsx (ver. 20) where it is not wanted. 
Taking a suggestion from this read aynx and non, J pur- 
nosed to do well after her, i.e. to be diligent in following her. __ 

9H pnw cannot be right both here and just below (ver. 20). 
If the former 4pnx is a corruption of ans by assimilation to 
the latter, the + line may have ended pny xd), cal ov py 
aicyuv0e. The word 7 n is used, “Plerumque de pudore e 
spe et fiducia irritis.” The votary of Wisdom is resolved to 
persevere and not be disappointed in his quest. With ‘nsop 
a0 for Gr éf)\woa 16 ayaOov the whole line would be, 


seme xdy aid onsp Mane Dod ony 


VERSE 19. 


1. 9B na ‘we: apyen, my soul clave to her, is presumably 
right as far as it goes, and @ dvapepayroras, A.V. and R.V. my 
soul hath wrestled, may have come from nmpwn read as pry, 
ef, pwy, riva, in Gen. xxvi. 20, Joseph. "Eoxos...uayny av tis 
avto gdjoeve. 9 makes the first half of the line too short, but 
Gi Stapepayioras (al. -nrar) connotes emphasis, which would be 
expressed in Hebrew by duplication. Read therefore mpwn pwn 
md Wi). , 

For the rest of the line see @f, which gives xal év 
Toimoes ALYpLov SuenxptBacapny. A variant pov accounts for 
the impossible Acuod of “The best MSS.” (Camb. B. S. 
p. LXXXvV.), but is itself a false reading for avrjs (Gr ver. 18 
Tov trowjoat avtnv). The Latin et in faciendo eam may be 
retranslated nnvaynai, cf. Sir. vi. 19 "3 mAnIAya ‘5. Thus the 
hemistich would give the fit sense, “And I was punctual in 
her service.” But what was the Hebrew for dinxpiBacaunv ? 
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yox] For parts of this verb see, 

Mic. vi. 8 nob ysym, which should be compared with Eph. 
v. 15 was axptBas (al. axp. 7as) Tepitrateire. 

Sir. xvi, 25 ‘ys mynN yyy, Gr. eal ev axpiBeia arayyer@ 
ETLOTH ENV. 

Sir. xxxi. 22 yoy mn pwyo Soa. 

Sir. xxxii. 3 Saw yoym, Gr. év dxpiBet émiorn py. 

Sir. xlii, 8 1m 55 Bd nov wns. 


Writing ‘nyoxn for Gi SenxpsBacapnv, we have for the 
n line, 
s*AYISA AANIYA M2 (WHI TPYN PIV 
3H 1. 6 should end with a blank, 13 12 there belonging to 
another line and verse. 


2. The p line has been found the crus of the acrostic, 
Gi ras yetpas xré and 9H 3 1 having been assumed to be 
variants, cf. Bickell and Lévi’s snwmp "1. But ras yetpas pov 
may represent ‘p>, which goes better than with a word 
meaning é£eréraca. For o> so used see, 

1 Kings vill. 38 yes wai, and spread forth his hands toward 
this house. 54 niwnp p31, Solomon...uith his hands spread 
up to heaven. 

Sir. xlviii. 20 o> yox wren, exeracavtes Tas xelpas 
QUT@VY Wpos avTov. 

Ben Sira spreads out his palms pid, @& wpds dyos. The 
word wanted for ‘spread out’ here is supplied by Isa. xlviii. 13, 
“et dextra mea expandit (NBD) caelum.” This makes the first 


half of the » line, 
.oy0>. ‘BD ¢nnDY 


There is nothing to shew how it ended, but the general sense 
is obvious: he makes his appeal to heaven as the home and 
source of the Wisdom which he seeks. 


3. With a conjectural ending instead of $4 na, which — 
makes its latter hemistich too short, I propose to read the 


» line, 
Py. Dv me | ANYY mNn| 
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His appeal is crowned with success: his hand opens her 
gates, and he looks for her and beholds her heavenly brightness ; 
see Ex. xxiv. 10 siniod Down oxyyas, R.V. “and as it were the 
very heaven for clearness”; Sir. xliii. 1 marg. o:and pnw oxy 
and. Possibly m-yw, her gates, is a variant for sninds, cf. Prov. 
vill. 35. 

18] When I saw the MS. I read tnx, for minx apocopated, 
comparing Job xxiii. 9 m8 87), but I cannot behold him, ef. 
Sect. C (p. 125). Strack gives the same reading and reference. 

mins) Gr «cal ra dyvonpata avtis érévOnoa, Lat. et in- 
sunentiam eyus lua, is derivable from manya pax). The A.V. 
and the R.V. read, “And bewailed my ignorances of her.” 
(1) For évévOnoa restore érrevonoa, with Holmes and Parsons’ 
MSS. 23, 55, 106, 248, 253, 254. (2) Suppose mnna to 
have been rendered ty dyveiay avris, cf. Jas. iii. 17 the 
wisdom that 1s from above 1s first ayvn. From arneian would 
have come arnown, and thence dyvonuata as a catechist’s 
synonym, and (?) dvovay, insiprentiam, in one way or other. 

The reading mana here has been objected to on the grdund 
that it belongs to another line of the poem (ver. 20); but it is 
after the manner of Ben Sira to play upon like words as 1m», 
brightness, and many, purity. With parts of his acrostic com- 
pare from the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon,’ 


vii. 25 She is...a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; 
Therefore can nothing defiled find entranee into her. 
26 For she is an effulgence from everlasting light. 
29 For she is fairer than the sun, 
And above all the constellations of the stars : 
Being compared with light, she is found to be before it. 
vill, 2 Her I loved and sought out from my youth, 
And I sought to take her for my bride. 


VERSE 20. 


1. Retranslating Gi carevOuva «ré Bickell reads wb ‘n> 
mbox. Adding 13 125) from 38 |. 6 we get for the 5 line, 


map Jpn Nd 1p mos (wad on015 


He sets his soul toward her, and cannot turn away his face 
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from her. Compare in the Faerie Queene (iii. 8. 22, 24), on 
Florimell and the Fisher, 


' 22 But when he saw that blazing beauties beame, 

Which with rare light his bote did beautifye, 

He marveiled more, and thought he yet did dreame. 
24 But his deceiptfull eyes did never lin 

To looke on her faire face and marke her snowy skin. 


bx xdi] On the decipherment of the end of % 1. 7 see 
below (p. 120). Comparing, with Strack, Job xxiii. 11 Dx 85), 
where bx is for nox from my3, we may read, 


: mop ox ad ony nya) 


This and 3 ‘5; make a doublet, the latter being, as I have 
assumed, the true ending of the 5 line. The former minus 
p’ny) would be a good enough hemistich, but is doubtless only 
a variant. When ‘15 ‘5; had taken the place of the lost latter 
half of the n line, another ending was wanted for the 5 line. 

2. Some Greek MSS., agreeing with $8, have «ai év 
xkaBaptope xté before xapdiay xré, but I suppose GF to have 
the right order. 

map 351] JB 1. 9 rendered literally is, “And in pureness 
I found her; and heart I gat to her from her beginning: 
therefore....” It has been taken for granted that the initial 
word of the 5 line was 2b, but I would now read it 125, my 
heart. After it comes $§ mp, and in ¥ 1. 10 pap mnp, which 
cannot both be right, cf. $8 ll. 5,6 ypnx. Rejecting snp as 
corrupt, transpose and read 'N’p), giving the sense, “J cleansed 
my heart for her from....” At the end of the hemistich there 
is now room for a Hebrew word of one syllable, which should 
satisfy the two conditions of being appropriate and easily 
corruptible into 98 andnn, her beginning. 

yw] “The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil is understanding” (Job xxviii. 28). The missing 
monosyllable is yr. For wisdom he cleanses his heart from 
evil, and so he finds her. From yn would come ‘ws, and then 
ny), (Deut. xi. 12) or the like, Gi dpyjjs. Hence as a synonym 
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mbnn, and then 38 anbnn, her beginning, suggested by Prov. ix. 
10 the beginning of wisdom. For the whole line I read, 


Smeneyo me yn ad smypa oa 


He finds her év xaOapiops, i.e. as a result of his self-purifica- 
tion. The ‘pure in heart’ shall see Wisdom. Philo exhorts 
his readers to come to their studies with purified minds, freeing 
themselves from worldly things, which hide the truth (J. Q. R. 
xvi. 81). 


VERSE 2]. 


For iw, Gi érapayOn, read won with cheth (Schechter). 
Both hemistichs are too long. For the former, regarding 
na mand as due to assimilation, viz. to 3M ver. 19 na paN, 
read with nb at the end, nb wna wm ym. His inward parts 
glowed like an oven for her, cf. Hos. vii. 6, 7, “For they have 
made ready their heart like an oven...They are all hot like an 
oven.” Taking another illustration from the Faerie Queene 
(iii. 7. 16) compare, on Florimell and the Witches Sonne, 

Closely the wicked flame his bowels brent, 
And shortly grew into outrageous fire. 

To reduce the latter hemistich to a right length we agit 
read y3 Sy for JH 33 aya (cf. FZ 1. 9), but I think that an | 
asseverative jaN (Gen. xxvill. 16; Ex. 11. 14)1s more appropriate. 
Read therefore, 

$39 }9P ANP JBN md yond yon “yh 
Her ‘blazing beauties beame’ sets him on fire for her: verily 
in her he had become possessed of a good possession, cf. Prov. 
iv. 7 mp yp 5531, “ Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom: and with all thy getting get understanding.” 


VERSE 22. 


According to 3 the Lord gave him ‘ninay xy, reward of 
my lips, Gi yAaoody pou wo Odr pou. ‘Fruit’ and ‘reward’ 
being sometimes identical (Ps. exxvii. 3; Prov. xi. 18; Eccl. iv. 
9), I venture to read for the 3 line, 


Sayin wd) minay mp my yng 
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The Lord has awarded him fruit of his lips, that is eloquence, 
and with his tongue he will render acknowledgment to Him. 
Compare Heb. xiii. 15 (Hos. xiv. 2), “Through him then let us 
offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of lips which make confession to his name.” It is 
suggested that he wrote 15y¥, meaning that the ‘request of 
his lips’ had been granted. On the other hand 15w after jn) 
may have been brought in from ver. 30 nonsw yn) (p. 115). 


VERSE 23. 


Bickell’s 1p restores the initial p. To lengthen the first 
hemistich read p3pn with nm vocative, and in the other read 
1°5n as a possible alternative to J >. Thus the line becomes, 


Swe maa Dn pdson Sx mp 


Gi év olxw mradeias suggests Woon M33, and ‘wp n'a may 
be thought questionable, as being too like the neo-Heb. m3 
ympn; but the word wtp is Biblical: it occurs in 2 Chron. 
xiii. 22, xxiv. 27. With rnp cf. Jael’s nno, Turn in, my lord, 
turn in to me (Jud. iv. 18); Prov. ix. 4, 16, “ Whoso is simple, 
let him turn in (1p?) hither.” 


VERSE 24. 


As a step toward the emendation of the first hemistich, 
which consists of eight plus two syllables, replace sx ib by 
nbs. For nbs yp we might read ben. If all that remained of 
the clause had been monn ‘no sy, how could it have been best 
completed by conjecture ? 

The p line has been illustrated and was perhaps suggested 
by Prov. ix. 4f. In ver. 5 Wisdom says, “Come, eat of my 
bread, and drink of the wine which I have mingled.” Ben Sira 
says of her (xv. 3), “ With bread of understanding shall she 
feed him, And give him water of wisdom to drink.” For 
the y line these parallels point to the sense, “ How long shall 
ye lack bread, and your soul be very thirsty?” Read therefore, 


SPAN IND ANDY DWH? pnd sonn nD y 
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From pnb, bread, easily comes ond, to them, and out of that 
might possibly have come @& év rovrous. But with a trans- 
position we get nbn, and thence nbyn, and finally F® rdeey dee yw. 
After ‘lack’ comes quite naturally ‘ bread,’ or ‘bread and water.’ 
Compare the Biblical phrases 5f> 790, an "9M; and Ezek. iv. 
17 po ond mn yd. 


VERSE 25. 
For the 5 line read with ®, 
: ADD Nba moan od wp 73 °ND) MAND *b 


Or with @& omit m3, and read mnt) (Dan. x. 16). 


VERSE 26. 
1. Writing ¥ for y}, and omitting a ° to shorten the first 
_hemistich, we get, 
:DOWEI NWN ANWD) wan mdbya poWIY 


2. For the p line 3% has, 
FINS NYID WEI 101 mwpand xn nap 


The A.V. marg. ‘Deut. 30. 14’ indicates the source of Ben 
Sira’s nayp. Gf, presumably through homoeoteleuton, reduces 
the verse to éyyvs dori etpeiy avtny. 


VERSE 27. 
3H begins with a hemistich of eight plus two syllables, but 

there is a satisfactory way of reducing it to eight. For ‘nn yup 
read ‘m6, comparing Gen. xxxii. 10, “J am not worthy of the - 
least of all the mercies,” marg. I am less than all. In the 
second hemistich #8 »ntny must be altered to mndpy, or. perhaps 
intay, for which Lévi compares Sir. vi. 19. With the former 
reading the 4 line becomes, 

Smneyp) na oendpyy = maw 1D ODA Ww 
Peters ‘13 snbpy op 'D, dass ich als Knabe (schon) mich miihte, 
und grosse Ruhe fand. Possibly the Greek was once something 
like, 

idere ev dbOarpots tua Ste ordiyo[s @]v 

éxotriaca Kal evdpov [avrny]. 

Journal of Philology. vow. xxx. 8 
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‘Little’ as he was he gave his soul (vii. 20, $9 ver. 26) and 
found her. At an earlier stage he was encouraged by much 
‘knowledge’ as the reward of a little application (ver. 16), but 
in ver. 27 he says that dAiyos ay evpev avTny. 

Lévi makes 3 (or snay) sndoy nyo the original ending of 
ver. 27 a, and continues, “Le premier hémistiche étant ainsi 
grossi, le verbe a été rejeté a |’hémistiche suivant; mais il faut 
le replacer en a.” In the Greek, with éxowiaca wrongly in- 
cluded in the first hemistich, ver. 16 and vi. 19—28 would have 
suggested a way of filling up the second. 


VERSE 28. 


Begin with \yow; read naan with 7 vocative; omit ‘nya 
as a duplicate of ‘nvm yop 3; and write 13 for $9 2. Thus the 
w line becomes, 

£92 99pN ant ADDI my oan whey 


He calls upon the ‘great ones,’ his seniors, to hearken to his 
teaching, promising that they shall profit thereby. With sn 
as in the Bible the sense would be, “ Hear, O ye great ones, 
that are my disciples,” cf. Isa. liv. 18 “1b, taught (R.V. marg. 
disciples) of the Lord. Qf wadelav gives 119> a sense which 
might be objected to as rabbinic. But is it, so to say, more 
rabbinic than abn, disciple? See 1 Chron. xxv. 8 Syta9 }OpP>s 
~wbn oy pap. . Or read smn for sb. 

It has been suggested that ‘in my youth” here may be a 
corruption of *n-wa, my reproof (Job xxvi. 11). Gr suggests 
for the order of Heb. 13 p21 ban “Dd wow. Taking away 
‘silver’ from the second hemistich, it compensates by repeating 
‘much’ from the first. Much money being made up of many 
coins éy 7oAA@ aptOue is merely a paraphrase for év roAA@, cf. 
Isa. ii. 7 éverrAjoOn...dpyupiov...cal ov jv apiOpos Ttav 
Onoavpay avTav. 


VERSE 29. 


W® and the versions differ about the n line. With nay, 


sessio, for the more complete neo-Heb. form nw, the line 
would be, . 
Sones wwian xd N2Iws we nowy 
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See 2 Sam. xix. 33 inawa, while he lay at Mahanaim. A 
natural sense of sessio is a consessus, eg. of scholars. The 
writer, addressing the ‘great ones’ whom he is now, as he 
thinks, qualified to teach, may have continued, 


My soul ghall rejoice in my scholars; 
And ye shall not be ashamed of my lay. 


Right or wrong as a reading this makes good sense, cf. Phil. iv. 
1 my brethren...my joy and crown. Dr Schechter reads *naw3, 
wn my old age, comparing Ps. Ixxi. 17 f.; Sir. vi. 18, xxv. 3. 

Gi ev re €dée avrod...év aivéoes avrov] For Heb. "> ynynea 
(Schechter), which Lévi adopts and illustrates, Keeping 3 
nvwa at the end of the line, we might also read snyiwn wp nown, 
with ‘nye in the sense ‘ my salvation’ which is from Him who 
has made me wise (ver. 17), or which is God Himself. See Ex. 
xv. 2; Ps. Ixii. 2, 3. In the MS. ‘naw is written as 
if for nywra, the 3, being run together so as to make a sort 
of y. 


VERSE 30. 


After the n line, which concludes the ‘ Alphabet,’ comes, 
anya ooay ord yn NIM MpIYD wy DIwyD 
sa id wy naiwn poy » qW93 
The second clause would be long enough without o>, and the 
third would bear the addition of sy). The line > W123 is not 
represented in @&. 


B. 


3B and & are strangely alike in their defects, dislocations, 
and other corruptions. If they agreed word for word through- 
out, so that either might be a literal rendering of the other, a 
way to set about proving that the one was a translation and 
the other its archetype would be to shew that the corruptions 
of the latter, so far as they can be accounted for, are of internal 
origin. In the present case the retranslationists explain % 
1. 3 @ a8 a corruption from the original Syriac, and they infer, 

8—2 
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without having much else to rely upon, that $8 is a retransla- 
tion from &. Their argument is only in part good even so far 
as it goes; and a close scrutiny of $8 and & brings out further 
evidence bearing upon the retranslation theory, every detail of 
which must be fairly considered by itself before the balance 
can be rightly struck. Walton’s Polyglot, quoted below as 
W., contains a Syriac text of Ecclus. accompanied by a Latin 
translation. . 


VERSE 13. 


1. Read \\, <ix¢ (W.), J a youth, sub. was, 9 one. 
It may be remarked that this with the addition of <xs\, <\ 
tuom might account for % \\, <-\< and also give the 
sense ‘n'yn xd ayo “IN assumed (p. 102) to explain @. But the 
reading of W. by itself is to be preferred. 


2. & 1. 3a will be discussed under ver. 16. 


VERSE 14. 


Here 98 agrees with %, except that m= as pointed is 
masculine. It may be doubted whether J snypm is a corrup- 
tion from within (p. 103), but in all probability mnwpa, n&iouv 
wept avris (Gi ver. 13 codiav), is a survival from the true 
beginning of the 3 line. $% gives no hint of the proper subject 
of the poem, which in W. connects thus with what precedes, 
“Propterea gratias agam, laudabo, benedicam nomini ejus 
sancto. Adhuc juvenis oblectatus sum eo, et quaesiv eum.” 


VERSE 15. 


1. The 3 line is wholly missing in 7H and $, unless 1. 1b 
contains a trace of what @f renders evdpdvOn év avtn. How 
came |. 3 to be lost? Perhaps because, owing to a trans- 
position as in # 1, 2a, the 4 line was mistaken for the 3 line. 
This is curiously illustrated by the statement that the 2 line is 
preserved in 4, made in Camb. B. S. p. 67 and corrected by 
the revised numbering at the end of p. 68. 


2. & ll. 2, 3 both end <ssias, doctrinam (W.). The 
retranslation theory makes 38 noon and ays renderings of this 


ee ee ee ee a Pie ae RE lt Yn ak ON Ee Se ee a ee Ee mm a ee ee eS a eS ia ae e—E_ h6e ee Na v 
hd . . = 
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one word; but nosn is doubtless a survival from the original 
Hebrew, and so perhaps is nyt. yd moon looks like an 
oral paraphrase of mnrpn, tyvevoy avrynv, with a reminiscence 
of the x line (GF codiav). Possibly an abbreviation ‘n was a 
contributory cause of the corruption in 9®. 


VERSE 16. 


Assuming the correctness of @& Awa orLyov To ods pov, 
Bickell before the discovery of % allowed himself what he 
calls a quite evident emendation of the absurd reading in $, 
‘und ich betete sein Gebet als ich klein war. Gesenius s. r. 
xby gives the senses, (1) declinavit, inclinavit,‘in Targ. saepe 
pro ny» spec. inclinavit aurem, (2) Pa. oravit, Dan. vi. 11 xdyn, 
Ezra vi. 10 poyny.  Syr. <i. ap. Payne Smith having the 
same senses, *\ e &dwa, may have been misinterpreted 
‘I prayed, and then supplemented by mba, precem e7us, 
a prayer for it, “as\a, or to Him. Thus far Bickell’s 
~ emendation is a good one, but it ‘does not end so well as it 


begins’ (Camb. B. S. p. LXXXVL.). 
a. Passing over Gi xal éScEduny he renders ver. 16a, 
JIN HYPO MOP 


But instead of Syr. 3, 76 ods pov, he reads M42, 7d ods, 
in order to account for “tv, J, as a misreading of it. 
His pyos with kaf is for $& 0™1 35, a phrase wrongly taken 
to mean ddvyor, whereas, with or without “4. (ver. 28), it 
would mean here ‘cum parvulus essem, 35 being Syr. for dre. 
Lévi endorses the assumption that & yr 15 means ‘en réalité 
un peu, and the conjecture that ‘ sox de la fin est une altération 
de xox, Voreille.’ 

b. Bickell and Lévi overlook or omit to mention the fact 
that a completely different Syriac root —>4, 335, rkn, may have 
been used to render *mpn, éxAcva. It is actually used in earlier 
chapters of Ecclus., thus, 

iv. 8 g>4v<, incline thine ear to the poor. 
vi. 33 wah, and if thou wilt incline thine ear 


While this is not decisive against the use of <\ g, inchnanit, 
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in the acrostic it casts some doubt upon it, and Bickell’s 
consoquential changes are questionable or wrong. 

An alternative hypothesis is that 9 |. 3a is ver. 136 out of 
place, and that & und ich betete das Gebet um sie, i.e. 
(Peters), is from 7 with ‘um sie’ added. 


VERSE 17. 


From its position in @f next after éeAcva «ré ver. 17 should 
represent the } line, although all trace of that initial has 
disappeared. From nbyn or ndyin in the original Hebrew would 
have come @ mpoxorn as a good rendering; 9Q nby, her yoke, 
by clerical error; and thence & @4a:, Jugum ejus (W.). 

Lévi, having already decided that 7 is a retranslation, 
begins on #8 ver. 17, “Semblable &S.; ce peut étre la bonne 
legon.” Then, supposing @ smpoxory a mistranslation and 
thinking of the suggestion sya95 *%S nby nr made in Camb. B. S. 
p. LXXXIL, he concludes, “C'est ce qu’avait supposé M. Bickell, 
qui approuve cette lecture [nby, ‘alah], dans l’intérét de la cause 
qu'il défend: en supposant que le verbe aby était précédé de 
nt, cela, on obtient ainsi l’acrostiche voulu. Malheureusement 
il manque en G., comme en S,, la moindre trace de ce mot. 
Nous ne saurtons, quant & nous, nous prononcer au sujet de 
Cacrostiche: peut-étre le y n’étast-1l pas representé.” 

Bickell’s first rendering (Z. K.T.; Camb. B. S.) of ver. 17a 
was, 

pred °S ann net 
and his secund, in the V. O. J., 
my % an TOT 


by 9S open ant 
But I think that this is not the ¢ line. 


Peters reads, 


VERSE 1S 
lL. Backell, Lévi and Peters take 3 L 5 tw be the 7 line 
and ‘nse its true intial word, Reckell and Levi nevertheless 
revaniing it as a retransianea fru S deve The two 
words bereg such that eather misht be a rendering of the aiker, 
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independent data must be thrown in to turn the scale. For 
my own part I see no reason to doubt that the line began 
‘nonr. This being a somewhat rare word, the commonplace 
‘nawn may very well have been substituted for it, and thence 
by translation would have come its equivalent in &. | 


2. Lévi’s note on ver. 186 is, “G. et je ne serait pas honteus. 
Tl a donc lu wax au lieu de aywsx (Schechter).  5n~ en S. est 
la traduction de ce mot: cest ce terme que copie le traducteur 
juif.”” On the other hand it may be contended, (1) that @& xa} 
ov 4) aicyuvOe represents 7anx xd: (Schlégl), with which the 
line first ended ; (2) that $4 ypns is a corruption of 7px, with 
assimilation to the same word in ver. 20, and $ WorGee a 
translation from 3B. 


° VERSE 19. 

1: 1. 6a m= pears hooahed, W. Abdhaesit (sic) anima 
mea ili, is all that remains of the n line. As a rendering of 
W] npn, H hoor is obvious and natural, whereas to a 
retranslator into Hebrew it would have suggested npat from 
the same root, cf. Gen. 1. 24 inwea pa, and not the less 
familiar npwn. To begin the n line the author himself may 
have written pwn (pwr), with allusion to Gen. xxxiv. 8 and 
Isa, xxxvill. 17. 


2. The whole of the » line is missing in JH and &. 


3. $1. 8 ad diavdeto] W. ‘Manus mea ostium ejus 
aperuit. Perlustravi eam et intellexi illam.’ Some decipher 
WD, which is not clear, in the light of . From 44, circumivit, 
comes ‘huc et illuc int ad explorandum,’ but tnx (pp. 109, 125) 
from mtn is more appropriate. Stumbling at the apocopated 
tnx Syr. turns it into ans from “tn, Aas. 


4. B Wathsorto for 1 wa, Gr. «ai erevdnaa (p. 109). 


VERSE 20. 


1 17a prs boas, lit. dedi animam meam post 
eum] Bickell rightly in Z. K. T. (1882) mx snona, by re- 
translation from the Greek. Hence by simple corruptions 
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J vvne onna, and then & by literal translation. & 1. 6b 
probably belongs to the 5 line. 


2. $1.7b ~mam\<, in Heb. letters nyo) W. ‘et in 


seculum seculorum non obliviscar illius.’ Leévi [mon Ades xb, 
with the note, “ La fin de l’hémistiche est difficile & déchiffrer ; 
on peut lire avec M. Cowley: wrx xd, ‘je ne la chasserai pas.’ 
En tout cas, H.=S.” For more on the MS. reading, of which 
little but ox remains, see Sect. C (p. 127). 


38. $19 A han «aol W. ‘Het cor possedi mihi ab 
initio: Propterea non dimittam illam’ (Syr. masc.). @& é«r7n- 
oduny pet avrov (al. avrjs). Lévi on 3, “Méme disposition 
des hémistiches en S.... Lire 5, d& mot, au lieu de nb. Remar- 
quer que, au lieu de mnbnno, Ben Sira dirait wri = G. et S.” 
If possedi were right would be an obvious correction of nb, 
but it may be the verb that is wrong. From ab ‘nvp) »25 (p. 110) 
would have come 39 79 ‘nxp a5), and thence & as a rendering 
with a conjectural miscorrection of 7b. It is suggested that 
there was perhaps a reading wx from wri, potson, LXX. Pupos, 
yor (Deut. xxxii. 33; Lam. i. 20; cf. Wisd. viii. 16, Acts 
Viii. 23), a word which may be mistaken for wxn, ceparn, apxy, 
cf; Sir. xxv. 15 «is.4, “Nullum caput amarius est capite 
serpentis ” (W.). 


4. The clause 13 33 ays (cf. & ]. 96) may be assumed to 
be a spurious ending of the 5 line, dating from the time when 
mMnxyp manus had been put before instead of after > 125. 


VERSE 21. 


1. 3Q na wand in the » line is conjecturally explained in 
Sect. A as a misreading for nb suggested by ma man) in the 
» line (p. 111). §& gives different words for pan in the two 
places: the one would nut have suggested the other. W. at 
the beginning »\=», a misprint for X=, Viscera mea. 

2. Whether # 35 saya in the » line be a translation from 


% or & from 7, the phrase there is probably a repetition from 
the 5 line. 
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VERSE 22. 


Differing from #® in the 3 line, & and @ have their words 
for yw, tongue, in the first hemistich, the sense of which as it 
stands is not clear to me. 


VERSE 23. 

1. %&% ale accidentally preserves the initial letter of the 
p line, which is missing in 9. 

2. Lévi’s note on the latter part of the line is, “wtp m3 
serait un néologisme un peu prématuré. I] y avait probable- 
ment (p10 m3.” But ‘wow na (with pron. my) is not quite 
the rabbinic wttnn na; and it goes better with ‘x, unto me, 
than a phrase meaning isla tus (without my), of which 
it is not an exact rendering. 


VERSE 24, 


® minus xd is equivalent to %, so that the y line in 
either might be a translation from the other. 


VERSE 25. 


S whens» in the 5 line is the first mention of Wisdom, 
the subject of the acrostic, in the Syriac. @f here Kryncacde 
avtois dvev apyuptov without codiav, and in the next verse 
Curyov...mracdeiay without avris. 


VERSE 26. 


1. The latter half of the y line, $8 13 nmxwn, is paraphrased 
in & and’@. The line is perhaps alluded to in Matt. xi. 29 f,, 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me;... For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.” 


2. The p line, curtailed in Gf, is complete in J and . 


VERSE 27. 


Divided at ‘vestris’ or ‘laboravi’ the 4 line, ‘ Aspicite oculis 
vestris: parum enim in ea laboravi, eamque multum acquisivi’ 
(W.), has its hemistichs too unequal. Evidently it wants some 
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emendation. Expanding & am as below and omitting Nw I 
would read Syr., in close agreement with 9B, 


suom@ 4amis A\=> Oma ow 


miuredo as disso 


~~] Wisdom personified must be simply found or not 
found: not found a little or found much. Syr. much is there- 
fore out of place in the 4 line, although commonly assumed to 
belong to it on the authority of & and G against {. & takes 
pain) away from the next line, and reads it as nan after 
mnxyp. @ reads much, much, much in the 5 and w lines, and 
goes astray in both of them. 


VERSE 28. 


W. ‘Audite doctrinam meam licet exiguam, et argentum 
et aurum per me possidebitis. But % Aas: a8, when little, 
corresponds to 94 ‘nya, tn my youth, which we may safely 
cancel as a needless repetition. 


S >, BH 2, G ev airy] Is here from * or 1% from 
S? Syr. =, m= being more unlike than Heb. 13, 11, if the 
reference in Gf be right we may say that $9 '2 came from 12 and 
& »> from ‘3. 


VERSE 29. 


The sense of the w line is given in W. as, ‘ Laetetur anima 
vestra de poenitentia mea, et ne pudeat vos canticorum meorum.’ 
This agrees very well with JH *nww2. 

% aha=uwhs] Lévi, “Il est indéniable qu’ici encore H. 
dépend de S.” But the obvious neo.-Heb. rendering of $ 
would have been ‘naiwna nova; nown. Probably % misread a 
word of the Hebrew as ‘nawa (Isa. xxx. 15 mawa), or as 
‘nawnsa from rab. nawn, repentance. Heb. snywa (al. snywna) 
would account for Gr 9H (p. 115) and &. 


A wes gee Se ee Le ET Lee —_——ee EE EL EE ee ee eg a 
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C. 


1. The Acrostic according to Section A. 

The ‘Alphabet of Ben Sira’ as given below sums up the 
constructive results of Section A, in which the several clauses 
were restored conjecturally from $ and @f without regard 


to &. 

: mana npsn Saw) ony xd wo Ty wae 13 
MOYEN NNN TY Son web mnwpy 14 
2a mow a5) doy waa ondny 15 

PMN My novona 3 AD 
Says % onx¥D AIIM npdd oie py !nyM 16 
: MIN Ins wan na ann abyiny 17 
spn xd) 310d onsp many aeond non 78 
:ompoyn Anaya | — MpUN PIR, 19 

x Oe ok pid *p> *NNEp 

“$A. pray mae dy mw ANN 
200 Jpme Xd 1D ON (WED 1N2215 20 

NNYO AIDA yp nd mrpa va 
$390 PIp APMP JON 1D WIND MM yey 21 
fama war minay mp % my ing 22 
swap maa wn pdapn ‘x ND 23 
STAN IND ANDY DOWD nn? sDNN ‘nD Ty 24 
:§p> xba nos od rp AIDIN SNNND By 25 


: DWE) NWN AND? | wan mdya oIWIy 26 
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$ UMN NY WHI [N19 mwypan> Nn nan 
:mnxypr as ndoyn MIO °D DD'Y3 ws 27 
293 YPN 3 ADD psn “pw wow 28 
sonvws wian xd) MyDS "WE NoOwP 29 


2. Notes on the above Tect. 

The lines of the conjectural Hebrew text in § 1 are quoted 
below by their initials simply, the letter $B as before meaning 
the text according to the MS. (p. 98). 

l. x] While he was yet a child and knew not anything he 
could only, like Solomon, ‘ask wisdom’ for himself. Ver. 13 
was therefore the place for é€ynrnca codiav év mpocevyn pov. 
‘In prayer’ without my would express rather better that he 
made wisdom the special subject of prayer. 

1.3] With 7&ouy for nwpsa cf. Esth. iv. 8, ix. 12; Dan. 1 8. 

1.3] Gr. 254 é€avOodca points to the root 53, and it was 
likely that the writer would allude to Isa. xviii. 5. 

1.3] 98 1. 2 begins ns ‘3, and is thus made to look like 
the 3 line. This assimilation may have given rise to the further 
corruptions in #8 ver. 13—15. Other faults in $ may be 
accounted for in like manner. 

l,m] There is now no trace of the hemistich "3 *mvn in WD. 
What has taken its place is the missing end of ver. 13, with 
nbpn ddpnxi (1 Kings viii. 29, 54) for nbana deer. For 
Bickell’s view see p. 117. With »ntnb from #9 1. 26 this line 
would end, (or nyt) nyt sn, cf. Ps. xciv. 10, cxix. 66; Job xxi. 
22; Eccles. x1i1.9. The commonplace xyo (ver. 16, 18, 20, 26, 
27) may have come in as a variant. 

1. 4] In the alphabetic Psalm xxv. the letters 1, n begin 
hemistichs instead of whole verses (p. 105), and so in the 
alphabetic Psalm xxxiv., 

samen Ss ony om pos 
Bickell here puts both into the n line (p. 100), and he makes 
two attempts to turn the next into thet line (Z. K. T. ner; 
V. O. J. 151). It was to be expected rather that Sir. li, like 
Prov. xxxi., would give them a verse each. Note that Gr. 
mpoxomrn 5é would easily lose the dé (Heb. 1) before éyévero. 
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]. 1} This is 1. 5 in 3. After it see another textual 
catastrophe to be accounted for by assimilation. The ending 
mens xd) of L + having become ypnx xd) by assimilation to 
1. 9b, this clause has been moved three lines upwards in 78 ; 
and other dislocations have taken place here as shewn by the 
verse numbers in 9. The line 3 ‘nonr having been shortened 
through homoeoteleuton or otherwise, ¥ yxyox ‘> was added 
to lengthen it again; or this may be a variant for moxyox ‘5. 
In either case the two words are no doubt spurious. 

l.n] The hemistich b (p. 107f.) has been thrust out by 
mop janx xd prin JB. With Gk denxpeBacdapuny compare the 
axptBeva in the Law spoken of in Acts xxii. 3, xxvi. 5; Joseph. 
B. J. iu. 8. 14, Ant. xvii. 2. 4, 

]. 0] Granted only that the » word has disappeared from 
98, there is no difficulty in finding traces of all the other letters 
of the ‘ Alphabet’ in @& and JQ. 

l.°] Similarity in different expressions has occasioned loss 
and confusion in ll.», ». ‘My hands’ and ‘My hand’ have 
been very naturally taken for variant renderings of "1 at the 
beginning of |. +, but I think that the former belongs to I. p. 
Fortunately Gi ras yeipds pou (3) preserves the one and 
$8 ‘1 the other. When his hand had opened the gates of 
Wisdom he would look and see her at once. But how exactly 
was this expressed? The words next before and after pax) are 
not clear in the MS. 

(1) First Dr Schechter wrote (Camb. B. S. p. 67), 
“,.mxexd1] The signs left of which the top is lost are 
too small to permit of -yInx (cf. the Syr.). Of course 
11m may be a corruption of the word suggested. 
[moynja ‘x. Cf. Syr. and below, v. 21.” 

In his text nx was printed with 1) marked as doubtful. 
Schlégl conjectured tm na1. Mr Cowley examined the MS. 
and wrote, “ For nx read winx” (J. Q. R. xii. 111, Oct. 1899). 
Bickell has nothing to say on the word. Making up his ‘ line 
from the Greek he writes in V. O. J., 

S¢nvan onws = abyn> enema 
For his Z. K. T. rendering see Camb. B. S. p. LXxvi. Lévi, 
‘‘Peut-étre doit on traduire par ‘mendier, qu’on lise nx ou 
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sins.” Peters, “Und ich war um (ans) sie und schaute auf 
sie.” In Camb. B. S. I conjectured as an alternative, “nx 
from wn, Syr. 4u, vidi.” On seeing the MS. I read tnx as 
Strack also has done. Job’s tnx xd) apparently suggested 
mx nb). In the paper of the MS..there is a rent across the top 
of the word, and what remains of it is blurred. After the alef 
I find parts of three downstrokes. Assign two of these strokes, 
which are not quite equal (cf. ver. 29 mown), to a cheth, and 
there remains one which must belong to a letter having ‘length 
without breadth,’ sc. 1 or 1. There is not the lateral space to 
spare for a broader letter as 5 or 4, not to speak of both together 
a8 1D TIAN Or TIN. These readings rest more upon Syr. nv1nnx 
than upon the MS. 

(2) ‘ Instead of ma:na I proposed to read either na, suggested 
by Syr.; or #9703, if there was room for the five letters (Camb. 
B.S8.). There may have been room enough, but I think that 
W® read in this line and the next, 

STYNNYD MDA) | 72 WIN 

The end of |.+1is torn away. After 78 3 ovaxi there is only a 
minute remnant of a letter, which of itself tells us nothing ; 
but in its position near the top of the 2 it suits few letters of 
the alphabet, and none better than nm written with a projection 
to the right, as in 3pnK two lines above. I conclude therefore 
that $8 read na; but I stand by the conjecture that min» pn), 
which accounts for Gr. and Lat. (p. 109), may have been the 
original reading. 

With reference to the clause «al ra ayvonuata avtns 
érevOnoa Mr J. H. A. Hart writes, “The Greek and Latin 
MSS. of li. 19 present some interesting variations; although the 
Acrostic formed no part of the second Greek version which is cited 
under the name of Solomon and has intruded into some of the 
MSS. of the version of the younger ben Sira. For érrévOnca 
the Codex Venetus (23), with its ally 253, the allies of the 
primitive Latin (elsewhere) 106, 248 and 55, 254 the common 
followers of A, gives é7revonoa—a variation necessarily belonging 
to the uncial stage of transmission—O for 0. The Latin MSS. 
quoted by Sabatier. follow the standard Greek text or attempt 
to improve upon it. The Vulgate, which is also the Old Latin, 
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version has...insipientiam etus luxi = rhv ayvotay abris éreév- 
_Onca: Cod. Sangermanensis in sapientia (out of insipientid) 
eius luait anima mea (from 20 init.): Cod. Corbiensis et in 
sapientia eius lua with marginal alternative (same hand) 
_tgnorantias (ta dyvonpata) meas illuminant (out of lua by 
reference to lux = lumen).” 

].3] To this line in #9 belong the clauses 1—3 of ver. 20 


(p. 110), 
2D ND Dy. myvd) | 9D 92Dr | 1D owed 
For readings of the last word see p. 120. In the MS. traces of 
the tops of three letters follow px without a break, so that the 
five together seem to belong to one word. Cowley in J. Q. R. 
xii. 111 mmx, which Lévi renders as if it were mmx (p. 120). 
The scribe of $4 may or may not have finished up the line. 
correctly. (1) The top of the third letter has a curve on the 
right which defines it as one of a group, say 4. Allowing that 
the next may possibly have been 3 I would suggest that the 
third was perhaps 3, and that after it stood a n now torn away. 
Thus we get motor, cf. Sir. xxxii. 9 wd. (2) The curve in 
the third letter goes against monp AYN; but mp be (p. 110) 
gives the same sense, and a scribe may have run the two words 
together. Note that px and tnx (p. 109f.) come within two 
verses of one another in Job. 
1.5] Running the clause b on to 1. » we get the sequence, 


STPANYD AIDA) | MANDA Yr3N) 


Compare $8, where the end of the » line is torn away; 
S hasaso | m=, with no stop between; W. ver. 27, ‘ Per- 
lustravi eam, et intellexi illam, et in puritate inveni illam.’ 
The two words mnva, MINH. having been mistaken for one and 
the same, the reading of 7 3 73 pax) and its counterpart in 
Syr. arose. Thus again similarity in different words has 
brought about corruption and dislocation in $8, and then in $. 
The similarity of 1. $a@ ‘np to «np in the next line 
accounts for its corruption into 98 ‘np. After it I read nd with 
W® against G and H (p. 120). Note j> aya bis in ll. yp, 5. 
l.0] The clause a was first read inadvertently, 


ems pnd nd nono wn yp 
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The end of it in the MS. looks rather like map’ 7d, but there 
is clearly no repetition of nd. Schlégl conjecturally, as clause b, 
ma pans (ormnd. Strack mand ad and so Lévi, with the remark, 
‘nb est peut-étre une dittographie de prand. Peters yon ‘yp 
ma pand. Reading nd n> I account for 73 wand as another 
corruption by assimilation in 3 (p. 120). 

1.3] The word }21)n~ may be from Ps. xxviii. 7. 

lp] SS rightly semkath in the place of p (p. 121). When 
it had once been suggested that Sir. li. 13—29 was alphabetic, 
the letters n—y, >—5,*, n, & might have been found in or 
near their places without the help of the versions. Gf de- 
terinines ), 1, 1—3, and suggests 'n9219 for ‘nno in the 5 line. 
Synonymous substitutions restore *noor and yp in the + and p 
lines. And lastly ) has to be inserted between n and t. 

l. y] Schlégl in clause a xn yo pronn. 

l. 5] Thisis one of the lines in which the metrical hypothesis 
that a hemistich should not exceed eight syllables was put to 
the test. Clause a as I read it is of a proper length, and the 
am. Ney. ‘nop would naturally have become ‘nn yop in the 
course of oral teaching or quotation. Note that ddrdyos (p. 113) 
is commonly opposed to zroAvs, but sometimes to péyas. 

lw] YW wd may or may not be a variant. With 
pip ipow cf. Prov. i., iv., x1x. hear pw, vill. 10 “pip. 

l.n] With &% de poenttentia mea (p. 122) Peters compares 
his own ‘myn 1266 in ver. 18, but he does not adopt the reading. 
To a medieval retranslator it would have suggested Heb. 
MawNI. 

3. The Retranslation Hypothesis. 

a. Bickell on Der hebr. Sirachtezt ein Riickiibersetzung 
(p. 100) was under the necessity of stating bis case less fully 
than he was prepared to do. To his argument from Sir. xi. 
10, 11 I have replied elsewhere (J. Q. R. xv. 619f.). The rest 
of the article is about Sir. li. 183—30. $8, Gr., Syr. and a 
revised conjectural reconstruction of the Hebrew are followed 
by a concluding paragraph, of which the substance is given 
below with comments. 

® ‘folgt hier iiberall sklavish dem syrischen...; nirgends 
zeigt sich eine Spur von Benutzung des griechischen Textes.’ 
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But it 1s nothing against an even degenerate form of the original 
that it.does not make use of a version. 

That it is $8 which depends on Syr., ‘ergibt sich nicht nur 
daraus, dass mehrere im Syrischen noch erhaltene alphabetische 
Anfangsbuchstaben im Hebraischen fehlen, sondern auch aus 
falschen Uebersetzungen im Hebriischen, welche sich nur aus 
Missverstaéndniss syrischer Worter erkliren lassen.’ 

Disagreeing as I do with Bickell about some of the less 
obvious initials (p. 100), I give less credit than he does to Syr. 
in that respect. For example, I think that the n is located by 
9 npwn (Syr. npatnx) and not by Syr. nawnns (Heb. npn). 

The argument from the supposed mistranslations of Syr. in 
#® is illustrated by a conjectural derivation of Syr. l. 3a from 
its assumed original form xX yr 7D Myx) (p. 117), and it is 
said, with reference to this one case, ‘ Alle diese Irrungen, die 
doch nur im Syrischen méglich waren..., macht der Genizatext 
getreulich mit.’ 

The paragraph ends with the allegation that the ‘Doppelsinn’ 
of Syr. nyt has misled the supposed retranslator in the 4 and w 
lines, so that he has written jop by mistake for yn, oAlyor, in 
the former, and o35 in the latter instead of ‘much’ in the 
former. For the former Bickell suggests, 


frame 37> mowey oo ondoy pyp oD ya ONS 


Seeing that Syr. ‘and I found her much’ will not stand as a 
hemistich, he patches it up from Gr. «al edpov éwavt@ moAdAny 
avdrravot. The case against $§ as stated is unconvincing, and 
there is also much to be said on the other side. 

b. Lévi discusses the acrostic in Pt 1. of his L’Ecclésiastique 
(pp. XXI. f, 225f.). On the clause 13 ‘npn he quotes Bickell 
with approval, but goes on to say (p. XXvV.), “ On trouvera peut- 
étre la démonstration un peu fragile, en raison des conjectures 
sur lesquelles elle s'appuie; on h’en dira pas autant, croyons- 
nous, de la suivante, qui la corrobore.” Then follows a discussion 
of the 4 and yw lines, in which Syr. is again preferred to #9. A 
decision of the question at issue once arrived at by generalisation 
from one or two particulars, further comparisons of #8 and Syr. 
in the commentary bring us again to the foregone conclusion. 

Journal of Philology. vou. xxx. 9 
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‘H.=S. now means that Syr. is the onginal of $8. The 
Hebrew may be illegible, but ‘Zn tout cas, H. = S.’ (p. 120). 

c. Strack writes in a note on ver. 13, “Textus cantici 
alphabetici v. 18 —30, si non ubique, multis certe locis versione 
Syriaca gubernatum est.” This as it stands without explana- 
tion cannot be profitably discussed. I question the statement 
that 9 ver. 28 nan ‘cum v. 27 jungendum est, cf. G. Syr.’ 
He numbers 9 |. 3a as part of ver. 13. 

4. Summary. 

Three things have been attempted in this discussion of the 
‘Alphabet of Ben Sira,’ namely, to find out the acrostic letters 
from alef to tau; to reconstruct Sir. li. 13—29 from J and G&; 
and to account for the imperfections of #. 

a. The alphabeticism of Sir. lc. was inferred from the 
Versions fifteen years before the discovery of ¥ in the Old 
Cairo Genizah (27th Aug. 1897). Within two years of its 
discovery #4 was published in Camb. B. S. Bickell twice and 
others after him reconstructed the ‘Alphabet’ on the whole 
successfully, but failed to determine some of the letters 
correctly (p. 100). For the surmise that it was never complete 
there was not much to be said. It was likely that the author 
would imitate the 5m nwex acrostic in Prov. xxxi., and not likely 
that he would leave his own 3”’x unfinished. @ of itself supplies 
all but enough material for the twenty-two lines, and corrects #9 
and S& where they are misleading. Thus @& ver. 18 dsevonOnv 
two lines after éxAwa (‘npn) must be for snmp: (Zech. viii. ; 
Prov. xxxi.), not *nawn (7, %). % and G then supply the 
letters »,», n(ver. 19), and the rest are easily located. The 
resulting orderly correspondence of the ‘Alphabet’ with @& 
(p. 96f.) witnesses at once to the simplicity of the proposed 
solution, and to the comparative accuracy of G&. 

b. ‘The text of ‘The Acrostic according to Section A’ 
(p. 123 f.) rests largely upon the Greek, which supplies materials 
for all the first hemistichs in their right order, except |. »a@ 
which 9 supplies. Gf ver. 196 suggests *nysyn antaya) for 
the true ending of 1. n. In its place $8 gives the clause 1. 38, 
which @& omits. In ver. 26—28 G& is inferior to J]. & does 
not seem to me to suggest any improvement in the text as 
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made up from @f and %®, and it fails to suggest some good 
readings found in or derivable from 7. 

c. The degeneration of the original Hebrew into #® is 
simply accounted for as the direct outcome of internal corruption. 
(1) Most remarkable in $8 are its omissions and dislocations in 
places where there is or has been similarity or accidental 
assimilation of letters or words. In $§ ver. 13—15 1. 1 has 
been made to look like the 3 line; ll. 3, 3 have disappeared ; 
and |. 3a is 1. xb out of place. The transformation of 7nx 
(1. 1b) into qprwx (1. 56) has occasioned further disorder and loss. 
Misidentification of minpa (1. +b) with mana (1. $5), and of ‘my 
hands’ (‘)>) in 1. »@ with ‘My hand’ (*) in |. +a, has had 
disastrous effects in @ and 7. In the 5 line nb snp) has been 
corrupted by assimilation to mm p in 1. ». A simple ad in 
l. oa has been read as an abbreviation of ma mand, by assimi- 
lation to % 1.8) aa waxy. In 3B ll. 9,10 see yo ays, 33 ays, 
probably the one from the other and both wrong. (2) Cate- 
chesis and oral quotation give rise to accidental or explanatory 
synonymous substitutions, simple and common expressions dis- 
placing such as are less familiar. Thus snonr has been altered 
to *nawn (ver. 18); WD to Bb (ver. 23);  *naMp to *nYN yp 
(ver. 27). (3) 3Q ver. 17 ndy, her yoke, might of course be a 
translation from Syr. nv, but how would Gr. wpoxomn then be 
accounted for? Read n>yimi, whence 3 nby with Syr. as a 
rendering of it, and Gr. wpoxo7n (dé) is also explained. In 
ver. 19 Syr. seems to have misread J tnx as cnx. In 1. y the 
conjectural ond easily becomes nbn, whence nbxo and then 
xr ide 1D. In ver. 29a a translator from % would have 
written ‘nawna Dwp) nown. : 


In Camb. B. S. p. LXXxXv1. I wrote, with reference to Bickell’s 
‘ganz evidente Emendation’ of ‘die absurde jetzige Lesart und 
ich betete sein Gebet als ich klein war, viz. in & 1. 8a, “ With 
this explanation of %, the Hebrew here [= H minus ‘sein’)] would 
seem to have been derived from the Syriac. But the conjecture 
is open to criticism, and does not end so well as it begins.” 


9—2 
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The writer’s statement that he prayed a prayer for Wisdom in 
his youth is no ‘absurde Lesart’ but an essential element of the 
true text, which would have been recollected as of greater 
importance than "3 ‘mun, I inclined my ear to secular in- 
struction. It is in effect 1. xb put in place of lL na. In Camb. 
B. S. I was of necessity writing quickly. Further study of 
has now brought out much positive evidence for its independence 
of %, and seemingly none to the contrary. 

Be this as it may, my principal endeavour from the first 
has been if possible to shew that the Sirach ‘Alphabet’ was 
once complete and to complete it again. 


C. TAYLOR. 


CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS IN THE SILVAE 
OF STATIUS. 


IT is a thousand pities that when the ms. of the Silvae 
came into Poggio’s hands, he did not either copy it out 
himself, or at any rate revise his scribe’s work at once with 
the original before him. Well might he stigmatise the writer 
as ignorantissimus omnium viventium, if the copy made on 
the spot and sent to Francesco Barbaro, with reference to 
which Poggio himself uses the words diwinare oportet, non legere, 
is indeed, as Dr Klotz maintains, the Codex Maitritensis; for, 
after all the labour that has been expended on it, there still 
remain many passages which Poggio at a glance might then 
have corrected, but in which only by a happy guess, founded on 
the most minute attention to the ductus litterarum, can we hope 
now to arrive at the truth. With a few of the problems arising 
out of such passages the following notes attempt to deal. For 
the readings of M, I am indebted to Klotz’s Apparatus Criticus 
and to his preface for Politian’s excerpts (A*) from the Vetus. 

The great merit of the scribe of the Matritensis is that, 
though ignorant, he was honest, and copied as nearly as he 
could what he seemed to himself to see in his excellent but 
apparently very difficult original. By so doing he constantly 
made havoc of! proper names, but in such a way that traces of 
the truth remain. Thus at Iv. 2. 26 sqq. he wrote 


Aemulus illic 
Mons Libys Iliacusque nitet, tmulta Syene 
Et Chios et glaucae certantia Doridi saxa. 


1 Cf. Klotz’s note on 1. 4. 90. 
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Almost without exception editors assume that a word has 
dropped out, and fill the supposed lacuna by adding hxc, stat, 
nec, tum, or the like. The most attractive supplementum is e¢ 
(Domitius) ; but nowhere else does Statius permit himself the 
license involved. In the whole of the Thebaid I have noted 
only two seeming instances, I. 403 and vi. 351 ; and in the latter 
of these we ought probably to write erant: while in the former, 
as Mr Garrod points out, the e of éadem has almost the force of 
a consonant, and this fact justifies the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding syllable (agit)'. 

Now in M, as in all other similar MSs., the letters m and nt 
are of course repeatedly confused, and so, on occasion, are ¢ 
and ¢%, The original had, I take it, “nilea Syene,” and the 
scribe, reading this as mlta, wrote multa Syene® Mediaeval 
scribes were not so familiar with the connection between Syene 
—the modern Assuan—and the Nile, as was Martial, who writes 


(1. 86. 7) 

Qui nunc Niliacam regit Syenen, 
or as Sir John Aird’s achievement has made us. Klotz‘ has 
pointed out how frequent are Greek words in Statius, or the 


Latinized form of Ne:Aatos might provoke suspicion. But 
Statius was half a Greek. Read therefore 


Mons Libys Iliacusque nitet, Nilaea Syene 
Et Chios etc., 


and cf. at 11. 2. 86, Hoa Syene. 


Such place-epithets, if they may be so called, abound in the 
Silvae, cf. (e.g.) I. 3. 33, “Bruttia Sicanium circumspicit ora 
Pelorum.” At 1. 2. 203 sqq. M reads 


writes vlulavit for vallavit. 


1 The case of (e.g.) subit, or subiit 
before a vowel is of course another 
matter. 

2 Cf. Phillimore ad rv. 3. 81, ‘‘servi- 
tusque A* (Pol. primo struitusque 
deinde servitusque legit).” 

3 Or the error may be one of trans- 
position, with confusion of a and u, 
just as at 1. 6. 92, the scribe of F 


In the absence of evidence that mul- 
tare may mean to mulct, to lay under 
contribution, it is hazardous to resort 
to the tempting conjecture 

Mons Libys Iliacusque nitet. Multa 

<ta> Syene 

Et Chios ete. 

4 Curae Statianae, p. 53. 
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Prendisti portus. +Nitiade sic transfuga Pisae 
Amnis in externos longe flammatus amores 
Flumina demerso trahit intemerata canali. 

(nitide A*, teste Klotz, p. liv.) 


Can nitiade really be a blunder for nitidae? It seems in- 
credible. Rather the scribe here also was faithfully copying 
the, to him, strange word Heliade, i.e. Eliade’, a corruption of 
the Virgilian Eliados, a place-epithet of Pisa. In M the letters 
h and n, zt and e, s final and m final are repeatedly, and the 
letters / and ¢ occasionally, confused. Thinking of the Alpheus 
as the Hlidis amnis (1. 3. 68), the Flwmen Elewm of the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid (Vv. 576), Statius wrote 


Prendisti portum, Elados sic transfuga Pisae 
Amnis in externos etc., 


and, but for the faithful witness of M, all trace of this would 
have vanished, because of the chance-correspondence between 
nitidus and Azerapos, which has blinded editors to the true 
significance of this strange phenomenon—nitiade. 

The rhythm, common enough in Virgil?, though rare in 
Statius, finds an exact parallel in 111. 4, 32, and in Iv. 4. 100 


Nosse ratis, nondum Ioniis credenda periclis. 


Are there other proper names lurking beneath some of the 
strange corruptions that still deface the text? Thus at Iv. 
4. 66 
: Sunt membra accommoda bellis, 
Quique gravem }tarde subeant thoraca lacerti, 


the word tarde, of which no satisfactory account has yet been 
given, may quite conceivably conceal Aeacidae. A reference to 
Juvenal (XI. 31) indicates that the breastplate of Achilles, like 
the bow of Odysseus, was used proverbially of a piece of armour 
that only the bravest of the brave could bear: 
Nec enim loricam poscit Achillis 
Thersites, in qua se traducebat Ulixes. 


Here, in the phrase “limbs that might fill and bear the heavy 


+ Cf. Helisia, 11. 3. 74. 2 Cf. C. R. xvi. 289 b. 
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armour of Aeacides,” we should have an apt compliment to 
Marcellus. It hints a comparison with Patroclus and his 
dptoteia itt the Iliad. Dr Housman (Manilius, p. lix.) in illus- 
tration of this type of error, quotes from the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid (xv. 804) the very similar blunder tandem for Aeneaden. 
Here the e of eacide fell out after graué and caide became 
carde, and so tarde. Statius’ mind was so soaked with Virgil 


that the line 
Saevus ubi Aeacidae telo iacet Hector (Aeneid 1. 99) 


may have suggested both the phrase and the rhythm’, 
In this connection 1t may, perhaps, be suggested that at 11. 4. 
14 Illa—which, with illum, referring to Ganymede in the next 
line, is surely intolerable——has ousted Ida: that at Iv. 2. 11 
for the prosy Iliaca porrecta manu we should read Idalia ete. 
(ie. Icalia for TIliaca); cf. Marlowe’s “Idalian Ganymede”: 
and that at v. 2. 117 armatum represents, not Martem, but 
Adrastum. In v. 1. 110 cene may possibly be a “correc- 
tion” of scenae, which aspexere, in line 109, suggests’, “ you 
outdid the transports of the stage itself”: but Statius is 
fastidious in matters of prosody, and the context suggests that 
a proper name is concealed. (The ductus litterarum forbids, 
I fear, the otherwise attractive Romae.) 
Twice a proper name seems wrongly to have come in. In 
I. 6. 95, 97, 
Largi flumina quis canat Lyaei ? 
Tam iam deficio ttuaque Bacchot e 
In serum trahor ebrius soporem ; 


(where the tuoque Baccho of the deteriores can hardly be 
justified either by tuae Minervae of Iv. 1. 22 or by such a 
phrase as multo fratre madentem in III. 1. 41) it may be urged 
that tua is significant, and suggests that the exemplar of M 
had something like tuaque buvo. But for Lachmann’s con- 
demnation of the phrase ciere tubam (Lucretius Iv. 544), which 


1 For the elision cf. (e.g.) Thebaid, sxaldyyéAots cal dvdpwrots, 1 Cor. 
1. 5629, Inque vicem ignoscunt, and  iv.9. Markland’s certe and Burmann’s 
Achilleid, 10, Necte comas; neque paene do not seem quite worthy of 
enim Aonium nemus advena pulso. Statius. 

2 Cf. 8. Paul’s Oéarpov éyevHOnyev... 
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implies the impossibility of the similar phrase ciere buxum, “ to 
sound the flute,” one would feel confident that Statius wrote 
citaque buxo, the strains of the flute being the usual accompani- 
ment of such revels. Failing that, citansque (vel rotansque) 
buxum, “waving a flute,” would add a bacchanalian touch 
without going very far from the ductus litterarum. Baccho 
has come in from Lyaei in the line before, or citansque Bacchum 
might also be suggested’. 
Similarly at 1. 3. 14 


Quirinalesque fuga suspensa per agros 
+Celica tectat subit. 


In the absence of any other example of an adjective Coelicus, 
Markland’s Coelica tesca is not convincing. Statius may have 
written Ad carecta subit, in imitation of the line in the 
Eclogues (111. 20), 

Tu post carecta latebas. 


Assume that the preposition was carelessly written, a scribe 
might very easily mistake it for celi and follow that up by 
dividing the rare word carecta, with the result that we have 
in M. 

v. 3. 209. 

Me quoque vocales lucost biotaque tempe 

Pulsantem etc. (biotaque vel luocaque M, luotaque A*), 


Instead of Boeota (Baehrens) with its irritating suggestion of 
Boeotian stupidity, read rather here, as in Thebaid VI. 88, 


umbrosaque tempe. 


It is & priori very unlikely that Politian would have failed to 
decipher so simple a word as Boeota. The truth is that the 
Vetus read brosaque. Either the scribe had omitted the @ 
before the letter b, with which it is so frequently confused: or, 
here as elsewhere, the ink had faded and there remained only 
this vox nthili, which, blurred as it was, puzzled both the 

1 Or again Baccho may be a “‘metri- _— well be described as the turba Romani 


cal stopgap.” Can Statius have written ovis, just as the Loves call them- 
‘‘Tam iam deficio tuaque <turba> selves the turba Veneris, sed tua turba 


In serum trahor ebrius soporem”? sumus (I. 2. 70). 
The Idaei ministri (34) might quite 
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scholar and the ignorant and was read by the one as luotaque, 
by the other as biotaque. If the line in the Thebaid had not 
maintained its somewhat uncertain footing in the text, we 
might have acquiesced, with a shrug, in Baehrens’ “ valleys of 
dulness.” As it is, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
umbrosa is what Statius wrote, with a reference may be to 
the Thessalian Tempe, Shelley’s “dark Tempe”: cf. Catullus 
LXIV. 285 sq. Viridantia Tempe, Tempe quae cingunt silvae 
super Impendentes. 

One of the commonest confusions in M is that between the 
vowels a and wu, and the first letter in the line is occasionally 
dropped. 

Now in Iv. 9. 40, 41, in a list of Saturnalian presents, we 
find in M the lines 


Quantum nec dare cereos olentes, 
Tcutellum tenuesve codicillos ? 


The deteriores of course “correct” this to cultellum. Why 
not to (S)cutellam? Has not a present of a knife always been 
_ considered unlucky? And is not the scutella, a little dish, a 
much more appropriate gift here, as in Martial’s Saturnalian 
epigrams the scutula? Lewis and Short mark the quantity of 
the u as short, on the strength of a passage from a Christian 
poet of the sixth century a.D.: but why, when Lucilius wrote 
sctita, should we not have a form scutella, exactly parallel to 
anellus from anus, existing side by side with sciitula from 
sctitra ¢ 

There are other passages in which the loss or omission of 
the capital letter at the beginning of the line appears to have 
caused corruption. In 111. 5. 60 it is just possible that the 
initial et is sound. Et nunc illa tenet, “And yet she 
realises.” But it seems more than probable that tenet has 
come in from line 57, ousting tamen (tmii) after loss of the 
two letters Fl before et. Read (Fljet nunc illa tamen, ete. 
and translate “And yet, in spite of all your love and affection 
(tamen), she sighs because she is still unwed.” 

At iv. 3. 159, I believe the obscure sandes of M to be a 
corruption of rondes, a relique of (F)rondes. Read 
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Et laudum cumulo beatus omni 
Frondes belliger abnuesque currus, 


1e. “ You will refuse the laurel and the car of triumph”; for 
Frondes in the sense of laurels is not uncommon. It occurs for 
instance at v. 3. 144 


Nusquam avia frondes 
Abstulit, aut alium tetigit Victoria crinem, 


and again at v.3. 225. Here it enforces the idea of the formal 
triumph, which currus alone does not adequately express. 
According to Klotz (page Ivi.) Politian read the first letter 
of the line as F in the Vetus. 

Again at 11. 2. 70 I suspect that Fugimus represents 
Incimus, i.e. (L)inquimus, the word which Virgil and Statius 
regularly use in this sense, and in this position in the line; 
the present tense (why fugimus ?) which the sense demands. 

At Iv. 6. 43, in the suspiciously strange exclamation Ac 
spacium! it 1s conceivable that we have traces of (D)ac (ie. 
Dant) spatium tam magna brevi mendacia formae, if mendacia 
can bear the meaning of legends, as in Ovid’s veterum mendacia 
vatum. Translate “These great legends lend bulk to that tiny 
form.” The pigmy seems to swell to a giant’s stature, as we 
reflect on the stories which the artist’s skill recalls to memory. 
Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, 111. 195, Dat spatium collo. 

Similarly at 11. 1. 205, unless Porsit is, as I firmly believe, 
a corruption of Forsit', it may well be a relique of Spondet, 
“promises him all the gifts Elysium can yield.” Cf. Iv. 
4. 77, 

Sibi Gloria felix 
Educat et cunctas gaudet spondere curules. 


And at Iv. 3. 138, 


Hic si flammiferos teneret axis 
Undaret Libye, teperet Haemus 


1 In that case,—and surely the 
archaism is admissible,—not another 
letter need be changed. There will be 
a slight pause after Forsit which must 
be taken with the word volucres. The 


poet pictures Blaesus carrying both 
the child and the child’s treasures in 
his arms. But see Phillimore on line 
203. The rare fortassis occurs once 
only in Statius (Achilleid). 
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(ubi Umbraret, Postgate) read perhaps (Fr)onderet Libye, 1e. 
“ Libya would no longer be a treeless desert}.” Sudaret (cf. v. 
1. 100) is palaeographically easier but impossible, I take it, 
without an ablative. 

It may be that in the vexed line 111. 5. 49, 


Questa est Aegiale questa est Meliboea relinqui, 
Et quam quam saevi fecerunt Maenada planctus, 


something similar has happened. Statius may have written 
(Questa) et quam saevi etc., 


in allusion to the well-known story of Ariadne*. The verb may 
have fallen out after Questa in the previous line; or the order 
may have been deranged, 


Et questa quam, etc., 


and so (by assimilation) Et guam quam, etc., a corruption that 
would be helped by the resemblance that the letter a bore in 
the original to the letters es. 

Unless indeed at 11. 7. 90 Stevens is right in retaining the 
festa of L and M, or unless that word is a corruption of pensa, 
i.e. threads of destiny, cf. Martial, 1x. 76. 6, 7, 


Invidit de tribus una Soror 
Et festinatis incidit stamina pensis, 
and Ix. 17. 2, 
Parcarum exoras pensa brevesque colos, 
and similarly Juvenal (X11. 65) and Seneca (Apoc. § 4). 


In the Alcaic ode (tv. 5) lines 15, 16, M offers the following 
description of a glass of wine: 


exemptusque testa 
+Quo modo tfer verat Lyaeus. 


In the deteriores line 16 becomes 
Qua modo ferbuerat Lyaeus ! 


1 Since this was written, I have seen where the poet assumes that his hearers 
that fronderet is proposed by Prof. will take the allusion to Aeneas with- 
Phillimore also. But as my conjec- out the name being expressly men- 
ture was already in type, I let itstand. _ tioned. 

2 Cf. e.g. m. 3. 188, and v. 3. 266, 
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and this the editors accept. But several times in M s and f 
are confused, and there are traces of the spelling quoi for cut 
in the archetype’. Eximere has in Latin of all periods the 
special signification of “to release from slavery”; read (with a 
play upon the meaning of Lyaeus) 
exemptusque testa 
Quoz (ie. Cui) modo servierat Lyaeus, 


“ Lyaeus set at liberty from the jar to which he was but now 
a slave.” This seems better than the pentametrical 


Cui modo servus erat; 


although that would be nearer than the dubious vulgate to the 
MS. and to the truth. 
The last line of the sixth stanza has always been a locus 

veratus. 

Hic mea carmina 

Regina bellorum virago 
Caesareo peramamt auro. 
(reparavit, Cruceus, probante Phillimore.) 


It has been urged by Unger in 1868, and more recently by 
Professor Ellis, that peramavit is an error for ter amavit, with a 
reference to the three victories achieved by Statius at the 
Alban games; but if so, ter amavit is itself a corruption, and 
not of ter amixit, as Unger had the hardihood to suggest, but 
of cumulavit. 

At 111. 5. 28 Politian rightly emended the ter of his Mss. to 
tu. Similarly here, cu became ¢er, and -mulavit (or -umlavit) 
was read as amavit. Certainly cuwmulavit, “crowned my song,” 
gave it its highest and greatest distinction, is quite in the 
manner of Statius: cf. the use of cumulus in IV. 3. 158, laudum 
cumulo beatus omni. Baehrens’ redimivit? is not easier palaeo- 
graphically and does not pay so fine a compliment to Domitian 
as is yielded by 

Hic mea carmina 
Regina bellorum virago 
Caesareo cumulavit auro. 


1Cf. C. R. xvi. 445 b on quot in 2 The form does not occur else- 
Ovid’s text. where. 
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Klotz seems sometimes inclined to carry too far Madvig’s 
dangerous dictum: “Facile intellego permulta sibi Statium 
permisisse, quae apud alios incredibilia videantur.” Thus in 
11. 1. 67 he retains a reading which in the new Corpus is 
rightly obelised. | 

Statius is attempting to console his friend Melior for the 
loss of a favourite slave, almost an adopted son, a boy of twelve or 
thirteen. He paints a vivid picture of the past and the present; 
lines 56—66 in a series of highly rhetorical questions remind 
Melior that the boy had been with him always and everywhere 
in his home-life, waking him in the morning, sharing his meals, 
seeing him off when he left the house 4nd meeting him on the 
threshold at his return; then follows the contrast between 
present and past, and this is how it is expressed, as the passage 
stands : 


Muta domus, tfateor, desolatique penates, 
Et situs in thalamis et maesta silentia mensis. 


“TInepta et nullius sensus vox ista! fateor,” writes Mark- 
land, “Si enim domus muta est, et desolati penates, quaero a 
te, Stati, quid ad rem est, sive tu hoc fatearis sive non fatearis?” 
Yes, but then he emends to the almost equally inept pariter. 
Now M often divides words amiss, as for instance at v. 2. 88, 
where it has die saevo for dies aevo: it confuses the letter o 
with the letter wu, (so, e.g. sumnus for somnus,) 2 with e, 
t with f, and occasionally writes common and familiar words 
which chance to “scan and construe” for something rare and 
unfamiliar, as (e.g.) Arabes Phariique palam est vidique liquores 
for Palaestinique at the 161st line of this Silva. Bearing these 
points in mind I submit that Statius wrote : 


Mota domu statzo desolatique penates, 


“ The sentinel is gone from your home, and the house is left 
desolate.” The child is compared to a soldier at the gate. 
Statius leads up to the point with the words abitusque mora- 
bitur (63) and obvius intrants (65). It is a very effective climax, 

1 For fateor naturally and effec- does it appear to occur as a mere 


tively used, cf. Achill. 1. 775 and mannerism. 
Silvae 11. 4.39. Nowhere in Statius 
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and if a parallel be asked for the use of statio, a reference to 
the Thebaid (v11. 47) discovers the word, in the same position 
in the line, in apposition, primarily at any rate, to the singular, 
Impetus : 


Digna loco stati primis salit Impetus amens 
E foribus, caecumque Nefas, etc. 


In our passage we might write Mota domo statio, but M’s 
mistake would more easily occur if the scribe had before him 
the rarer domzu followed by an s, and this form is recognised 
by Quintilian (1. 6. 51). 

In line 64, atque ipsos revocabit ad oscula postes, it may be 
urged that the meaningless postes 1s a corruption of fasces}, a 
half-playful touch meant to relieve, as does statio, the pathos of 
the situation. Statius, as I understand the passage, reminds 
Melior how in other days the boy would sometimes call him 
back for a caress, even when he was setting out in state with 
the lictors before him, bearing the fasces to which the Silvae 
repeatedly refer, cf. e.g. I. 2. 233, cuncti ueniunt ad limina 
fasces. ‘Magistratus praecedebant lictores cum _fascibus.” 
(T.S. ad loc.) 

At Vv. 3. 92 sqq. Statius is enumerating the different classes 
of brother poets, who must lament his father’s death. First 
come the writers of epic and lyric poetry: they are thus 
described :— 

Quis labor Aonios seno pede ducere campos? 
Et quibus Arcadia carmen testudine mensis 
+Cydalibem nomenque fuit. 


Of the first line the simplest correction appears to be that 
of an anonymous friend of Gronovius, cludere® campos, Le. 
“those whose task it is to write in epic verst the story of the 
plains of Thebes,” i.e. to write Thebaids: cf.-Martial, xiv. 1. 11. 
But it is with the following line that I wish to deal. Grono- 


- 1 So Juvenal, viz. 23, Praecedant and read,—atque foris r. ut oscula 
ipsas illi te consule virgas. The cor- praestes. 

ruption seems to be confined to the 2 an gyros,—i.e. guros for cépos? 
one word postes, or we might con- 3 Cf. Horace, S. nm. 1. 28, 1. 10. 59 
jecture that ipsos had come in froma with Silvae rv. 4. 11, verba inclusa 
confusion of fo’is with ipos in the ms. modis. 
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vius himself emended the mysterious word Cydalibem to Cura 
lyrae, which Klotz and Postgate, of the most recent editors, 
accept. But why should two such ordinary words suffer so 
strange a metamorphosis? There is another possible explana- 
tion, which, while accounting for every letter of the corruption, 
appears also to yield better Latin and better sense. 

Read :—Idem animus nomenque fuit, i.e. “and those, the 
masters of the Arcadian lyre, who in heart and in name, my 
father, were one with thee.’ For rhythm and phrase cf. 
Thebaid x. 362, Idem animus misero (animus P, ardor @), and 
for the same use of the word in the Silvae, cf. 1. 3. 101, 


Seu tibi Pindaricis anvmus contendere plectris, 
and I. 2. 58 
Ipsi anvmus nondum nec cordi fixa voluntas. 


By nomen idem we are meant to understand nomen poetae, 
just as by animus idem we understand animus poetae. From 
line 92 it is sufficiently clear that the immediate reference is 
to lyric poetry. 

The words Idem animus were corrupted (first may be into 
Idem alius, a common mistake, and then) into Jdalius. But 
either the scribe or the corrector, seeing the blunder involved 
in Idalius, wrote in the margin or between the lines the termi- 
nation -em and added the letter c,ie. corrige. This note the 
next copyist, the ignorantissumus omnium viventium, saw, but 
misunderstood : prefixed the letter c to the word already in 
the text, and “corrected” the termination, hence Cidaliuem, 
1e. Cydalibem. If this explanation left a single stroke 
unaccounted for, it might be dismissed as over-ingenious. 
But, if ever there was a word which bore the appearance 
of having been carefully transliterated, like some mysterious 
Abracadabra, by a scribe who did not understand what he was 
copying but copied full faithfully, stroke for stroke, it is this. 

In 11. 3. 38 I seem again to find traces of the corrector. 
The Naiad Pholoe, pursued by Pan, has escaped for the 
moment and taken refuge by the lake-side, in seeming 
security. Pan, however, discovers her retreat and is on the 
point of seizing her, when she is roused with a blunt arrow 
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by her protectress Diana’. At sight of her hated suitor 
she plunges into the water, her own pool, and escapes. Pan 
cannot follow her: he stands on the bank 


omnia questus, 
Immitem Bromium, stagna invida et invida tela. 


But why should he appeal to Bromius? Or why call out 
on Brimo or on Bormus, as Scaliger and Ellis would have 
him? Surely the one person who is immitis is Pholoe ? 
So Horace (C. 1. 38. 2) inveighs against Immitis Glycera. 
And why stagna invida? Read 
omnia questus, 
Immitem dominam, stagna inva et invida tela. 


The letters b and d are easily? confused, and what the scribe 
of the codex Poggianus had before him was an abbreviated 
form of dominam (ddiam) which, with a recollection maybe 
of 11. 2. 4, he misread as boium: then he or his corrector saw 
the error, underlined the letter 6 and wrote in the margin d. 
Again the scribe of M marked the note but misunderstood it, 
and seeking to heal one wound dealt another, by assimilating, 
not unnaturally, anvia to the following invida. Yet only a few 
lines further (49) he might have seen Pholoe described as 
domina, the Lady of the pool, and invia adds points by 
summarising lines 36 and 37. Instead of a bit of misplaced 
erudition and a rather tiresome repetition we have then a 
simple, natural, effective line :—“ bewailing all his ill-fortune, 
the cruelty of the lady of the lake, the wayless mere, the 
heartless shaft.’ This correction seems all the more probable 
inasmuch as the central idea, on which the whole poem has 
been constructed, is that the pool in Melior’s grounds is 
haunted by a beneficent Naiad, of whose presence and history 
the tree is the symbol. Dominam stresses the point, or we 
might have understood the word to mean “ mistress ” or “ fair.” 
1 Read—in lines 29, 30—laevamque conjecture on which his own comment 
supinae (i.e. heedless) Naidos adversa is :—‘‘sed probe scio Statium non ita 
etc.: and in line 53 infra, for the im- scripturum fuisse.”’ 
possible animata, perhaps mirata. It 2 Cf. Silvae xr. 5.15 and m. 1, 148 


is rather unkind to credit Markland, for interchange of ad and ab. 
as recent editors have done, with a 
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“Communi titulo puellae a decimo quarto anno Dominae 
appellabantur.” (Thomas Stevens, on Silvae I. 2. 23.) 


Adsint dum refero diem beatum 
Laeti Caesaris ebriamque fparcen, I. 6. 7—8. 


There is, it seems to me, a very simple and complete explana- 
tion of this locus desperatissimus, as Klotz describes it. The 
corruption originated in an interchange of terminations, such 
as Postgate assumes at Iv. 7. 35, 36. Statius wrote 


...diem beatam 
Laeti Caesaris ebriumque Circum. 


This was perverted by one scribe into 


diem beatwm 
L. C. ebriamque Circum, 


and by the next into 
...ebriamque Curcen. 


The name of Circe was fresh in his thoughts from 1. 3. 85 and 
a regrettably conscientious regard for grammar—to the neglect 
of sense—contributed to the blunder. In the seriptura antiqua 
(the script of P?) ci and a are practically indistinguishable, 
and the letter » was interpolated here as elsewhere in the 
Silvae (e.g. Plyadum for Hyadum, I. 3. 95), perhaps from the 
ligature connecting -que with Circen. Palaeographically, then, 
the history of the corruption is clear. As regards the sense, it 
will appear on an examination of the passage that the one 
word absolutely essential is a word to indicate the scene of the 
carnival, and anticipate the (otherwise) abrupt allusion to the 
linea in the next verse but one. A reference to Suetonius 
(De vita Domitiani, § 4) at once suggests the Circus (the 
rapidus Circus of Silvae, 11. 5. 15): 


Spectacula assidue magnifica et sumptuosa edidit non in 
amphitheatro modo, verum et im Cuirco...Nam_ venationes 
gladiatoresque et noctibus ad lychnuchos; nec virorum modo 
pugnas sed et feminarum. 


Time and place are then duly specified, and the poem proceeds 
naturally to a description of the revel. 
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It may be added that of previous conjectures the two most 
attractive, Thomson’s noctem and Bentley’s Romam, are palaeo- 
graphically impossible, although from the latter we may infer 
that Bentley felt the necessity of eliciting from parcen a word 
that would supply us with the scene of the carnival. 

The following notes deal with a variety of miscellaneous 
points. 


1. 3. 17, for the pointless niveae read wivae. A lake- 
side in a wilderness (tesca 14) would hardly be ‘‘lipped with 
marble”! and to translate “now lipped with marble” is to do 
violence to the language. Vivae—natural, not artificial, as in 
line 41, wvamgue adgessit harenam—became first nivae and 
then niveae. 

Similarly at 1. 2. 23 we ought perhaps to write excipis 
et dominae wivis a vultibus obstas = “shelter your bride’s 
glowing glances, wivid looks.” It would be strange that 
niveis (M) should recur so soon after the niveos artus of line 
20; for the expression (vivi vultus) cf. 11. 1. 232. 

It. 6. 42 

Qualis +bellis iam casside visu 
Parthenopaeus erat. 


Read perhaps (from Thebaid 1x. 237) demtssa casside. The 
picture suggested appears to be that developed at ones in 
lines 699 sqq. of the Ninth Thebaid, 


Ast ubi pugna 
Cassis anhela calet, resoluto vertice nudus 
Exoritur etc. 


Demissa, at 1. 2. 154, has caused similar trouble. There the 
word is corrupted into dezussa and decussa, so that its distortion 
here need cause no surprise. But cf. C. R. xvi. 345 b. 


v. 2. 118—120. 


Gaetulo sic pulcher equo Troianaque quassans 
Tela novercales tbat venator in agros 
Ascanius, miseramque patri t flagrabat Elissam. 


Nowhere else in Latin is flagrare used transitively, and there- 
fore Heinsius emends to flammabat and Unger, on the authority 


10—2 
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of Solinus, to patre inflagrabat. The occurrence of the singular 
error flaca for Daca at Iv. 2. 66 suggests however that the 
words patri flagrabat Elissam are here a corruption of patri’ 
<in>dagabat Elissam, ie. “brought Elissa into his father’s 
toils.” This use of the verb, for which L. and S. quote no exact 
parallel, would be helped by the meaning of the substantive 
indago ; and it will be remembered that throughout the Fourth 
Aeneid Virgil represents Dido as a hunted creature. So, at 
the close of her last appeal to Aeneas, she speaks of herself as 
ensnared (capta, line 330); and earlier in the book (line 84) 
Virgil had written 


Aut gremio Ascanium genitoris imagine capta 
Detinet. 


Here too a less artificial writer might have said 
miseramque patri caprebat Elissam : 


but, with venator just before, the more picturesque word is 
doubly effective. Only on metrical grounds does this con- 
jecture seem open to suspicion, for the line looks so like a 
conscious reminiscence of Aeneid II. 674, 


parvumque patri tendebat Iulum, 


that one would prefer a reading which should preserve that 
rhythm ;—perhaps placabat, Dido being regarded as hostile to 
Aeneas, until won over by the beauty of his son, which in 
Virgil influences her passion. For this use of placabat cf. line 
90 above, omnes vultu placare novercas: and v. 1. 259 sq. 
Reges tb: tristis Averni Placat. 
The Silvae are full of echoes. One such appears to underlie 
the MS. reading in V. 1. 6, 
Meretur, 
Ut vel Apelleo vultus signata colore 
Phidiaca tvel vata manu reddare dolenti. 


Read (for a word is required with which, not less than with 
signata, vultus may be joined. Otherwise nata (M?) or -ve renata 
1 The elision does not appear to be Lucretius, 11.954. Add Thebaid vm. 


any harsher than those quoted from 851, Ipsa diu inspectis, where how- 
Statius by Lachmann in his note on ever P reads diu positis. 
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might pass) Phidiacave ornata manu etc. and compare 
Propertius 111. 9. 15, 


Phidivacus signo se Iuppiter ornat eburno ; 
while at I. 3. 24 


Litus utrumque domi, nec te mitissimus amnis Dividit 
we ought probably to write 


nec <c>lementissimus amnis, 


an echo from the Metamorphoses of Ovid (ix. 116). The 
accusative te, as the passage stands, is incomprehensible. 
Vopiscus is not addressed till the end’ of the poem and the 
object of divdit is ea, sc. litora, to be supplied from Lntus 
utrumque: “Both banks are within the pale of home, un- 
estranged by the kindly river.” Mec enim mit. amnis is not 
easier palaeographically but is perhaps worth suggesting. 


At I. 2. 134—6, 


Quod nisi me longis placasset Iuno querelis, 
Falsus htiic pennas et cornua sumeret aethrae 
Rector, in hanc fvero cecidisset Iuppiter auro, 


two possibilities are worth weighing. In a Ms. in which the 
letters n and wu (or v) are almost indistinguishable vero may 
have arisen from nro, i.e. nostro, a word which would give a 
good sense here: cf. nostra myrto and nostrae columbae in 
Cupid’s speech above. Nostro cecidisset Iuppiter auro would 
mean, “I would have made love visit her in a shower of gold.” 
Venus would thus be associated with the wooing of Danaé 
by Statius as she is by Horace in his “ Ni...[uppiter et Venus 
risissent” (C. 11. 16. 6). But there is force in Markland’s 
argument that an epithet is required to balance falsus in the 
previous line : “quare vero auro cum falsus sit aethrae Rector ? 
Immo potius falso auro.” Such an epithet can be obtained, 
with a minimum of change (@ for er, cf. fata for festa, in 
11. 7. 90), by reading vano?, in its Virgilian sense of false, 
deceitful. So, in the Aeneid, Vane Ligus (XI. 715), for False 


1 In line 41 the words tibi tota are 2 Similarly at v. 2. 40, quae fuga 
corrupt: Statius probably wrote Qua vana ferocis etc. may be right. 
sine voce quies etc. Sibi tota, Postgate. 
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Ligurian: vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget (11. 80), 
“a cheat and a liar” (Mackail) and 


Ni frustra augurium vani docuere parentes (I. 392) 


“except my parents were pretenders” (id.). If Markland’s 
view of the passage is correct, there is, it seems to me, a strong 
probability that Statius,—with his notorious love of Virgilian 
diction,—-wrote here: 


in hanc vano cecidisset Iuppiter auro. 
For the transference of the epithet from the god to the gold, 
cf. Iv. 6. 77, 

periuroque ense superbus Hannibal. 


In two passages we seem to have echoes from the Thebaid, 
to which attention may here be drawn. 


Sint quibus texplorent primos gravis arte molorchos:f 
Quaeque secuturam religent post terga phaselon. 
1. 2. 30, 31. 


Maecius is sailing to Egypt, and Statius charges the Nereids 
to hurry to the big ship (celsa ratis, line 19), prepare it for the 
voyage and help it out of harbour. In lines 26—32 the 
various parts of the tackle are enumerated, sheets, sails, thwarts, 
rudder, anchor. Only in line 30 is there any difficulty. Now 
if Domitius was right in regarding explorent as a blunder for 
exploret, what we want to find first in the remainder of the 
line is, a subject for the verb, and @ priort we should expect 
that subject to be the ship itself. I suspect that in gravis 
arte is concealed the rare word quatrieris and that Statius 
wrote 
Sint quibus exploret remos quatrieris tniquos. 


“Let there be some to help the big ship try its unwieldy oars.” 
The passage must be interpreted by the light of Thebaid 
VI. 19—22, 
Ceu primum ausurae trans alta ignota biremes... 
Tranquillo prius arma lacu, clavumque levesque 
Eaplorant remos etc.; 
biremis there corresponds, I take it, to quatrierts here, and 
leves in that context to iniquos in this. The corruption arose 
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from the scribe’s ignorance of the rare word, which, with a 
change of two letters only, he recast? as gravis arte. This 
involved the distortion of the epithet. Now iniquos is not 
unlike mlchos, and with the recollection of the name Molorchus 
fresh in his mind from m1. 1. 29 he imagined a contraction 
and wrote Molorchos. The epithet iniquos well suggests the 
ponderous weight and varying size of a quadrireme’s oars. 
Like vanus in the passage just discussed it is a Virgilianism. 
Cf. sub iniguo pondere rastri (G. 1. 164) where Facciolati 
rightly renders the word “ heavy,” “ unwieldy.” 

It would certainly be strange that in so full an enumeration 
of the ship’s points there should be no mention of the oars, and 
that is in favour of remos, which is Krohn’s conjecture. He, 
however, keeps gravis arte and accepts molybdis (preferring 
the form molybdos) from Salmasius. Scaliger’s artemo is open 
to three objections: (1) the form (artemo for artemon) is 
only found in one passage of Lucilius; (2) the authorities 
state that the artemon or dolon was a very small sail, ie. 
levis not gravis; and (3) it seems impossible to elicit from the 
fragment lorchos any satisfactory complement to the line. 
Professor Phillimore’s Coros lets loose upon the ship two winds 
at once? (cf. line 28, vos zephyris aperite sinus; and 46, sole 
zephyro sit copia caeli), while lembos (Vollmer) and barcas 
(Klotz) present but few attractions. The antithesis, which my 
conjecture gives, between the great quadrireme and the tiny 
skiff (of line 31) following in its wake’, is quite in the manner 
of Statius and recalls an image in the first book (4 120) 


1 Of. his palam est vidique, 1. 1. 
161: and such blunders as (e.g.) sese- 
que sui tui se credit in the mss. of 
Catullus txiv. 55. In gravis arte I 
see a “correction” of queris atri, 
the shape which by transposition 
quatrieris might receive at the hands 
of a bewildered copyist. 

2 Cp. however Gellius, 1. 22. 21sqq. 

3 A contributory detail is that this 
reading clarifies the meaning of post 
terga in 31. We are told, too, that 


these big vessels ‘‘of the 6-fold, 7-fold, 
8-fold type” (?and presumably also of 
the 4-fold type) ‘‘ were all built by the 
Ptolemies, or by those who had come 
into frequent connexion with them.” 
C. R. xix. 373 b sq. This ship is 
making the Egyptian voyage. 

On the size, speed, and handling of 
@ quadrireme Cicero’s description of 
the Centuripina (In Verrem, u. 5. §§ 88, 
89) is worth comparing. It presents in 
some points a remarkable parallel. 
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Immensae veluti connexa carinae 
Cumba minor, cum saevit hiemps, pro parte furentes 
Parva receptat aquas et eodem volvitur aestu. 


Cf. also v. 1. 242—246. 
At v. 3. 127, 


Graia refert Hyele, fgravis qua puppe magister 
Excidit ete. 


grams may of course be a slip for gratus, well-beloved, an 
epttheton ornans; but I suspect that it is rather an instance of 
the same kind of error that Prof. Phillimore postulates fourteen 
lines above at line 114, and again at Iv. 5. 17, and at v. 1. 30, 
and that it has arisen from a repetition of the first syllable 
of the line, gra-, and the dropping of the final -dua before the 
following -qua. At any rate in the absence of any other 
satisfactory emendation, it 1s worth while considering whether 
Statius did not write 
vidua! qua puppe magister 
Excidit ete. 


Cf. Thebaid x. 13, 14, 


Ceu mare per tumidum viduae moderantibus alni, 
Quas Deus et casus tempestatesque gubernant ; 


while the same book (182—185) yields yet another reminiscence 
of the fate of Palinurus, in which the epithet viduus again 
appears,— 

Non secus amisso medium cum praeside puppis 

Fregit iter, subit ad wvdut moderamina clavi 

Aut laterum custos, aut quem penes obvia ponto 

Prora fuit. 


In the Bodleian ms. (Klotz’s F) I have noticed at 1. 2. 98 
the somewhat curious error vectis for vatis. It is generally, 
though not universally, believed that F is derived from M. If 
it was not: if we may assume that in the Codex Poggianus 
the letter @ was so formed that the copyist was liable to 


1 This is, in effect, Ellis’s grauidus shorn of ita first syllable (gra-), for 
uidua = uidus. 
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mistake it for ec, three passages in which it has been usual to 
assume a lacuna would admit of a simpler solution. 
Thus in the Tiburtinum Vopisci, I. 3. 9 sq. 


Ipsa manu tenera tecwm scripsisse Voluptas. 

Tunc Venus Idaliis unxit fastigia sucis etc. 
read 

Ipsa manu tenera (tantum scripsisse voluptas !) 

Huic Venus etc. 


and translate—‘ Venus herself with dainty hands (it is a joy 
even to write the tale!) has anointed his house” etc. So in 
the Preface to Book v. Statius says: uxorem enim vivam 
amare voluptas est: and in 11. 1. 188 there is a similar infinitive, 
ne puero dura ascendisse facultas. A goddess Voluptas is 
hardly to be met with outside the De Natura Deorum, except 
in the dubious lines in the Thebaid, x. 100 sqq. and in Silius 
Italicus (xv. 18 sqq.), and Silius represents her as a very 
undesirable divinity. What she is doing in this galley it is 
not easy to see. The parenthesis is quite in the manner of 
Statius, and not more than ordinarily abrupt, cf. e.g. 1. 2. 74. 
At Iv. 4 101—3, 


Iamque vale, et penitus voti tibi vatis honorem 
Corde exire veta: nec enim Tirynthius almae 
Pectus amicitiae etc. 


the much-emended Tirynthius seems sound enough’. It would 
appear from lines 8,9 and 66 sqq. that Marcellus was a man 
who would both invite and appreciate the compliment of being 
compared to Hercules. I would read Parcus for Pectus, and 
understand the sense to be :—‘“ Good-bye, and do not grudge 
me your friendship, for Hercules too, your prototype, was. 
lavish of his love.” Pectus came in from the influence of 
corde above, and remained, unsuspected, because pectus 
amicitiae happens to be a proverbial expression for true 
friendship. (Cf. eg. Martial, 1x. 14. 2.) But to assume a 
lacuna is a needlessly drastic measure. For the use of parcus, 
ef. Silius x. 30, 


Prima acies non parca fugae, etc. 


1 Bentley’s te certius is the most attractive correction. 
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Last, and this suggestion I offer with some diffidence, at v. 2. 
109 sq. 


Stupuere Patres temptamina tanta 
Conatusque tuos; tnec te reus ipse timebat. 


In Silver Latin vates sometimes has the meaning ‘oracle,’ 
and here the word might conceivably be used of the defendant’s 
counsel. Vatz is palaeographically so easy that one is tempted 
to think it right. Vati reus ipse timebat, ie. the natural 
order of things was reversed: instead of the advocate being 
anxious for his client, the client was anxious for the safety 
of his advocate, so daring was the defence. This use of the 
word vates might well perplex the scribe, and if the first 
syllable were once corrupted, as it easily might be, the lesser 
change, ¢ to te, would naturally and indeed inevitably follow. 
At I. 3. 24 (discussed above) there is a similar possibility?: 
but the explanation I have offered seems more likely to be the 
true one, 


I. Praefatio, line 31, Nam Claudi Etrusci testimonium 
+domomumf est. 

Read perhaps <in> promptu est. The preposition was lost 
after the termination of testimonium, and domomum arose from 
a dittography. 


I. 1.9, Nunc age Fama prior...miretur. Age with the third 
person 1s, if not unparalleled, at least so extremely rare that the 
correction mirator seems essential. Cf. in the Thebaid, Iv. 
32-34, the similar apostrophe 


Nune mihi, Fama prior mundique arcana Vetustas, 
Pande viros. | 


I. 1. 15, 16. Iuvat ora tueri 
Mixta notis belli. 


Is this Latin? Or is mzta a corruption of maesta ‘ clouded 
with tokens of war’? Maesta and mista are confused in the 
mss. of the Thebaid, at 1. 379. 


1 i.e, Litus utrumque domi vati, etc. 
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I, 2. 8 sqq,, 
Divasque hortatur et ambit 
Alternum tfutura pedem. 


While admitting the attractions of Sandstroem’s furata, I do not 
see how if it is accepted a construction is to be found for the 
words hortatur et ambit. Why should Elegy exhort the Muses? 
The picture recalls Ribbeck’s .view of Amata in the twelfth 
Aeneid (55): Ardentem generum monitura tenebat! But if 
she has a definite demand and petition, the phrase becomes 
natural enough. Below (line 254) we read Ambissent laudare 
diem. Why not here 

Divasque hortatur et ambit 

Alternum fulcire pedem ? 


Elegy begs and entreats the Muses to heal her weakness 
and wishes to be thought one of their number. 
In 1. 2. 18, 
Ipsa toros et sacra parat fcoetuque Latino 
Dissimulata deam crinem vultusque genasque 
Temperat, 


for coetu read comptu, from Lucretius I. 87, 
infula virgineos circumdata comptus. 


So at v. 5. 34 incompte is, in M corrupted into incomite. 


I, 4. 60, 61 ought perhaps to be restored as follows: 


Respicit, a tectis residens securus alumni, 
Progressusque foras: Huc mecum, Epidauria proles, 
Huc! ait envadens etc. (residens, 1am Baehrens). 


The whole passage seems to be corrupt; precidem can 
hardly be a mere misspelling of pridem. For invadens cf. Aeneid 
Iv. 265 continuo invadit. 

At v. 3. 99, for leones read perhaps severos. The “jingle” 
of Domitius’s tenuare...tenores offends, and the expression itself, 
hero tenores, is almost unparalleled. Tenor in this sense does 
not seem to occur except in Terentianus Maurus. I understand 
heroos to be a substantive, as in Martial (111. 20. 6), 


Lascivus elegis an severus herois, 
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and find here a similar antithesis between the garety of the 
elegiac and the martial tone of epic. The change is by no 
means so violent as at first sight it appears to be, for a scribe 
who perverts Trachznia into intracia (111. 5. 57) might quite 
possibly transform severos into seroves, a vox nihil, which 
would account,—more easily than tenores,—for the senones of 
Domitius’ MSS., as well as for the leones of M. For the use of 
the epithet one may compare Horace’s 

| severae musa tragoediae (C. 1. 1. 9). 

i. 7.128. AcM. The ad of the codex Laurentianus points 
surely to At. Cf. Horace, Serm. I. 6. 87. 

i. 5.78. For et we ought maybe (as at 1. 2. 180, Otto) to 
restore haec. In prose the order of words would be 

Haec nostra Parthenope. 


The Tenuis Parthenope of this passage suggests that the strange 

vuvenem of III. 1. 92 is a copyist’s error for tenuem: read 
Tune, inquit, largitor opum, qui mente profusa 
Tecta Dicarchei pariter tenuemque replesti 
Parthenopen ete. 


At 11. 1. 168, 
Haec ego nascentes laetus bacchatus ad aras, 


to escape the intolerable sibilation, we must surely either 
accept Markland’s laetum bacchatus, or, in view of the fondness 
for verbal nouns in -tor that Statius shows, write the line thus: 


Haec ego nascentes laetus bacchator ad aras, 


comparing for the confusion of final -ws and -or the well-known 
instance in Horace, Epp. 1. 15. 37, and, for the rare word, 
rotator and reparator in Statius, in Martial motor. 


At v. 2.122 sqq., § Aut quem de turribus altis 
Arcadas Ogygio versantem in pulvere metas 
Spectabant etc., 
it seems very doubtful whether the expression versare metas 
is possible Latin. If Statius has a battle-scene in mind, coetus 
is nearer to the mss. than Markland’s turmas; cf. Thebaid 
Ix. 827, and Iv. 305 
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Hos belli coetus iurataque pectora Marti 
Milite vicinae nullo iuvere Mycenae. 


But I suspect that he has forgotten for the moment that the 
Ludt Archemori could not be seen from the walls of Thebes, 
and is thinking of Parthenopaeus as a runner. Read, from — 
Aeneid II. 429, 


Arcadas Ogygio lustrantem in pulvere metas. 


v. 3.114. Accepting at 1. 3. 69 the attractive correction 
(apud Markland) secure for secrete, and at Iv. 1. 46, where 
Vollmer’s retention of the traditional reading with a curiously 
harsh punctuation has been recently endorsed, Markland’s 
own correction, Dux magne for rex, magne, we may well read 
here Pylii ducis for the corrupt Pylii gregis of M. Pylius dux, 
no less than Juvenal’s rex Pylius (x. 246), is a perfectly 
natural description of Nestor and senis (Domitius) is palaeo- 
graphically improbable. 


v. 5. 1. 
Me miserum! neque enim fverbis sollemnibus ullat 
Incipiam. (ultra. Barth). 


In such a connection what are verba sollemnia if me miserum 
are not? The poem is an Epicedion in puerum suum, and at 
I. 3. 26 the letters p and b are confused. Read, perhaps, from 
Thebaid VI. 2 (sancire novo sollemnia busto), 


neque enim pueri sollemnia busto 
Tncipiam. 
If this use of sollemnia,—which might be supported from 
Horace also (insanire sollemnia Serm. IJ.),—is inadmissible 
here to express the “wonted prelude,” we might understand 
sollemnia to mean funeral rites and conjecture pueri sollem- 
nibus altum etc., “ Alas! I ery, for over a child’s grave I will 
utter no lofty prelude”: but this is less probable. 
v. 5. 31. Nec eburno pollice chordas 
Pulso, sed incertam digitis errantibus amens 
Scindo chelyn. (pectine, Unger, probante Postgate.) 
Fortasge: neque firmo pollice etc. a natural antithesis to 
digitis erfantibus. So in the first chapter of Sandra Belloni: 


4 


Ses, 
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“They heard a harp accompaniment, the strings being faintly 
touched but with firm fingers.” 


v. 5. 34. Tuvat inlaudabile carmen 
Fundere, et incompte miserum laudare dolorem. 


Nudare pro laudare, Markland. Read perhaps fraudare, 
Le. “with artless strains to beguile my grief.” Cf. Petronius 
§ 100, line 16 (Biich.) Haec infra fiduciam posui fraudavique 
animum dissidentem, “lulled my misgivings to rest.” 


One passage more: in V. 3. 61 sqq., 
Atque ibi (me) moresque tuos et facta canentem 
Fors et magniloquo non posthabuisset Homero, 
Tenderet et torvo pietas aequare Maron, 


torvo as an epithet of Virgil altogether fails to satisfy and yet 
the word seems sound: witness the vain efforts that have been 
made to emend it, the number of which might be swelled by 
tenero, “a sweet tender Virgil”; and divo, hardly bolder than 
Columella’s sederer Maronis, and tempting in its way, both as 
representing the habitual attitude of Statius to his magnus 
magister and as yielding here what the passage requires, an. 
effective climax. But both tenero and divo are open to obvious 
objections, as is also the theory that the words et torvo 
represent eterno and that an et has been omitted at the end 
of the previous line. There is a simpler solution. Read 

Fors et magniloquo non posthabuisse Marons 

Tenderet, et torvo pietas aequaret Homero. 
Torvus applied to Homer is natural enough, and suggests, too, 
the traditional portraits; while there is hardly an epithet in the 
language more appropriate than magnilocus to the — 

“wielder of the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man.” 


Editors of the Silvae deserve our sympathy, for Baehrens 
was not far wrong when he opened with the statement that in 
the whole field of Latin scholarship there is no harder task than 
that of producing an acceptable text of these difficult but 
fascinating poems. The manuscripts as they stand are so 
desperately corrupt; there are so many minutiae to sift and 
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assess ; so much uncertainty as to what measure of obscurity 
Statius deliberately allowed himself’, and to what depths of 
ineptitude he was, on occasion, capable of sinking, that we are 
forced willy-nilly to the melancholy conclusion that unless or 
until fresh manuscripts are forthcoming, no fimal edition can 
ever be produced. 

It is easy to condemn, on the one hand, the radical audacity 
of Markland, on the other, the stolid conservatism of Dr Vollmer: 
but no one has yet succeeded in discovering the middle course 
between these two extremes. What Cruceus, in 1639, wrote 
on one line of the book (iv. 5. 22) might not unfairly be 
repeated as approximately .true to-day with reference not to 


1 A good illustration of this diffi- 
culty occurs at the close of m. 1, where, 
in one of the simplest and finest pas- 
sages in the whole of the Silvae, M 
reads, and Klotz, Postgate, Phillimore 
unquestioningly print: 

insontes animas nec portitor arcet 
Nec durae comes ille ferae. (dirae 5.) 

Commentators, no doubt with a 
shrug of the shoulders, explain that 
the fera is Cerberus and his companion 
Orthrus, Geryon’s dog, and quote 
Silius, x11. 845, a passage which does 
not help much, as Orthrus is there 
doing independent duty. Neither there 
nor elsewhere have we any hint of 
two watch-dogs at Hell-gate. Surely 
the words comes ille can only be a 
blunder for prompsisse? The converse 
error, promere for comere, occurs in 
F at 1. 3.71; comptu for coetu (M), 
in 1. 2. 13, I take to be a certain 
correction; while at 1. 2.19, F actually 
reads pellax for cessat. Misled by 
these resemblances; forgetting that 
in the Thebaid (1. 455) Statius has 
arceo in a precisely similar construc- 
tion (‘‘tecto caelum prohibere quis iste 
Arcuit” ?); and that Virgil’s ‘‘ Laetique 
cavo se robore promunt” (Aen. 11. 260) 
is sufficient warrant for so unusual an 
application of the word promo; puzzled, 


it may be, by the use of the perfect 
‘infinitive, although he had met it 
before, in the ‘* Naidas elicuisse satis ” 
of 1. 5. 8, and although here it is 
required to balance emissus—the scribe 
divided the word prompsisse as he had 
divided others before and introduced 
this monster into the text as he was 
later to introduce his lions at v. 3. 99. 
The mistake would probably never have 
been made had not Statius added, as 
an afterthought, the words ‘cui... 
Glaucia,” to avoid any ambiguity in 
the sudden apostrophe to the child, 
following so closely on the appeal to 
his master. The first draft ran 

sed flectere libens. Ades huc emissus 

ab atro 
Limine—<nam> insontes animas 
nec portitor arcet 

Nec durae prompsisse ferae. 
Nam was restored by Domitius and it 
certainly helps thesense. Translate :— 
“‘Come hither, boy, in freedom from 
that dark threshold. (I bid thee come) 
for stainless souls neither Charon nor 
the stern fiends forbid us to have 
forth.” The correction is so obvious 
and so certain that it must have been 
made long since but for this prevailing 
belief that nothing is too obscure for 
Statius, 
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that passage alone, but to at least a hundred others: “In hoc 
loco qua emendando, qua explicando omnes sibi placent—et 
omnes omnibus displicent.” Meanwhile, as Professor Phillimore 
insists, there is still legitimate scope for conjecture. 


D. A. SLATER. 


CaRDIFF. 


THE MSS. OF THE VERRINES. 


THE criticism of the Verrines has been generally treated 
as dividing itself into three parts, that touching the sources of 
the Divinatio and the earlier books, that which has reference 
to Books 11. and 111. of the Second Actio, and finally that which 
concerns Books Iv. and v. The new material which has come 
to light in the last few years seems to make some re-statement 
desirable, and evidence can now be adduced to show that it is 
possible to unify the criticism of the speeches as a whole, and 
to show that all existing Mss. belong to either of two originally 
complete recensions. 

Till the emergence of the Cluni Codex (C)', now at Holkham, 
none of the Mss. could be considered as competing in authority 
with the Regius 7774 A (R) which contains in its present form 
the fourth and fifth books only. The Cluni Codex may be said, 
even in its now mutilated condition, to account for Books 11. 
and III.; so that with it and R together criticism has for the 
later speeches a pretty sure basis on which to rest. But it has 
not been recognised hitherto that for the earlier books as well 
we have an equally stable foundation in a Ms. which, although 
much later in date than R, can be shown to preserve sub- 
stantially the same tradition along with a larger portion of 
the text than now survives in its more famous congener. This 
is Par. 7823, cited by Jordan in the Ziirich edition as D, but 
hitherto only partially collated. This important Ms. belongs 
to the early part of the XVth century. I have compared it 


1 vy. Anecdota Oxoniensia, Part ix (1901), Collations from the Codex Clunia- 
censis 8. Holkhamicus. 
Journal of Philology. vou, xxx. 11 
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throughout, and may now proceed to give a short statement of 
the reasons which have induced me to assign it so high a rank. 

That a version of the earlier Verrines existed in the ninth 
century of equal importance with that of the later parts as 
contained in C and -R is evident—apart from other considera- 
tions—from the existing condition of the great Paris Ms. In 
arguing that R must have originally contained all the Verrines', 
M. Emile Thomas has overlooked a fact which is as interesting 
as it is conclusive. On examining this codex at Paris I 
noticed at the foot of fol. 80 a mark the significance of which 
ought not to have escaped attention until now, especially as it 
may be found reproduced in Chatelain (pl. xxx1). The mark 
in question is Q xxxv. Counting back from the folio on which 
it occurs, I did not indeed find corresponding marks on the verso 
of the last page of each previous quaternion, but I noted the 
binder’s mark on the recto of every succeeding first folio. The 
MS. is a composite one, and must originally have consisted of two 
volumes, the surviving parts of which are now bound in one. 
In the process of binding the quaternion marks have been 
excised, though the binder’s sign remains to show where they 
came in. Taking then the thirty-fifth quaternion as our point 
of departure, we can count back to the twenty-sixth, which 
commences with the beginning of the fourth book. What was 
contained in the twenty-five quaternions that must have gone 
before? R is, as has been said, a composite codex consisting 
now of (1) In Verrem Iv., v.; (2) De Inventione Libri duo; 
(3) Fragmenta de Rhetorica; and it accordingly might be 
held that in front of the last two books of the Verrines may 
have come some matter entirely different. But a careful 
comparison of each of the surviving quaternions with the 
corresponding pages of the Teubner text gives us a sure basis 
for an arithmetical calculation of a very simple character. It 
can be stated quite definitely that if the copyist of the Regius 
bad been writing out the earlier books of the Verrines as well as 
Iv. and V., he would have needed exactly twenty-five quaternions 
to include them all. The inference is irresistible; R originally 


1 Revue de Philologie 1885, p. 167. 
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contained the whole of the Verrines'. The problem now is 
how to recover the tradition which must have been embodied, 
probably in its purest form, in the lost portion of one of the 
most valuable and authoritative of extant Ciceronian Mss. I 
propose to do this by calling attention to the value of two 
Paris MSS. which belonged to the library of Claudius Puteanus 
(Claude Dupuy, 1545-1594)% The former of the two is 
Par. 7775, of the thirteenth century. Unfortunately it is 
complete only for Books Iv. and v., but here as well as in a 
surviving fragment of the earlier books it can be proved that 
this codex is directly reproduced in the other Ms. to which 
reference has already been made—Par. 7823 (D). It is on this 
ground, accordingly, that I propose to place D at the head of 
the MSS. upon which we must rely for the constitution of the 
first part of the Verrines. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to Par. 7775, 
which, by way of indicating its right to stand alongside of R, 
I shall cite as S. It confirms the tradition of R for Books rv. 
and v., but when we come to compare the two it will be shown 
that S is no mere copy of either the first or the second hand in 
R, but is more probably an independent version of the same 
original. I have already reported (Class. Rev. Vol. Xvi. pp. 405-6) 
that of the earlier books two folios alone survive, the second of 
which ends with the words de tstrus singu; and the fact that 
the copyist has completed his page with these letters justifies 
the inference that—except on the very improbable hypothesis 
of an extraordinary coincidence by which he happened to end 
a page with what must have been the last words of the Ms. 
from which he was copying—in S we have the original of the 
large family of mss. which contain the earlier Verrines as far as 
de istius singu[lari], 11.1 § 111: after which passage comes in 


1 Cf. Nohl praef. vr. A further 
proof that what was originally the 
second volume of the Regius is now 
found incorporated with the first may 
be seen in the fact that on folios 166, 
175, and 184 of the codex as we have 
it now appear the quaternion marks 
Q vin, Q vim, Q x. 


2 The two codd. under considera- 
tion cannot have been the two Puteani 
which Lambinus used, and which con- 
firmed the extracts sent to him, for 
Books 11. and 111., from the Fabricianus 
(i.e. Cluni 498). In Parr. 7775 and 
7823 Books 1. and nr. are wanting, 
and never formed part of either codex. 


11—2 
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all the Mss. of this family a blank, followed immediately by 
Books Iv. and v. This codex must have been in its present 
mutilated condition in the days of Puteanus himself, for over 
the first folio as we have it now he has written “ex tertio in 
Verrem libro.” It is interesting to note that in both his Mss, 
Puteanus calls attention to the lacuna: S containing the note 
“plurima hic desunt,” while D has at the same place “ desunt 
plurima ex hac oratione in exr. 78”—the last numeral giving 
a reference probably to some other volume in his library. 
In the group of Mss. at the head of which stand S and its 
copy D must be included all those on which editors have 
mainly relied for the constitution of the text of the earlier 
books of the Verrines, viz. the two codices at Wolfenbiittel 
(G,, G,), the Leidensis and those also which, though they 
cannot now be identified with certainty, we know to have been 
used by Lambinus and Stephanus. To these I propose to add 
two MSS. in the British Museum, Harl. 4105 (anno 1462), and 
Harl. 4852 (XVth century),—the latter of which contains a 
tradition which entitles it to rank as near to S and D as any 
other member of the family. Besides their general identity of 
constitution, all these codices possess one special feature in 
common, the great lacuna in Book v. § 162-171. The resem- 
blances between some of them are so close that Zumpt (see 
p. xl of his preface) thought that D was actually the Ms. 
which had been used by Stephanus—an erroneous opinion 
that was afterwards shared by Jordan’. In the same way some 
have sought to identify one of the Mss. used by Lambinus with 
R; and at first I thought that—failing R—S would probably 
respond to such tests as might be applied; but the indefinite 
methods of reporting prevalent at the time make it impossible 
to state with any certainty that either R or S is to be counted 
among the “vett. codd.” on which the great editor relied, and 
which are cited in his notes as well as in the margin of the 


1 «¢ Videtur non differre a Stepha- I call the X family, of which Sand D 
niano,” Ziirich ed. p. 108. It is im- are now to be recognized as the lead- 
portant to note that theimprovements ing members. The symbol used in the 
embodied in the edition of Stephanus  iirich edition to denote the ms. used 
came from a codex belonging to what by Stephanus is s. 
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text of the 2nd edition. It may be convenient to designate 
the group of Mss. above referred to as X. They embody the 
tradition which would in all probability have been found in its 
purest form in the Regius (R) if that ms. had come down to us 
complete instead of containing Books Iv. and v. only. Against 
X is to be set a family of mss. which contains a quite different 
recension, and which we may call Y. At the head of this 
family stands Par. 7776, a MS. of the eleventh century which 
I have collated throughout for the purposes of my forthcoming 
edition in the Oxford Series, and which certainly deserves much 
more attention than has hitherto been given to it. A facsimile 
of one of its folios will be found in Chatelain (Planche xxx1). 
Hitherto it has been known to us, for the earlier books, from 
Zumpt, but I regret to say that so far as it has been collated 
at all, it was carelessly collated and is misreported in important 
places}. 

Alongside of Par. 7776 (p) I propose to class two Mss. 
which I shall call q and r, the former being Lag. 29 and the 
latter Harl. 2687, of which I have made an independent 
collation. These three members of the Y family contain the 
whole of the Verrine orations. To the testimony which they 
offer may be added that of Par. 4588 A, a thirteenth century 
MS. partly collated by Jordan®. 

The distinction between the X and Y families was laid 
down by Madvig in his Eystola Critica ad Orelliwm (1828), 
p. 7: “est autem codicum in libris Verrinis duplex familia, 
altera quam Gallicam dicere possimus, quia praecipul eius 
generis libri in Gallia reperti sunt, altera quam Italicam sive 
vulgarem: harum familiarum codices perpetuo discreti sunt.” 


1 In the Ziirich edition it is wrongly 
reported at ii. 1, § 71 (p. 166. 32 Miil- 


ginning to end. 
2 Students of the Third Book of 


ler), where it has trib. mil., and again 
at ii. 1, § 73 (p. 167. 33) where it has 
reperire neminem. Thomas made a 
more extended use of this codex for 
the Divinatio and for Books rv. and v., 
but his work is very inaccurate, and 
in all the circumstances I found it 
advisable to recollate 7776 from be- 


the Second Actio will be interested to 
learn that on finishing his task (in 
this ms. Books 11. and 111. follow Books 
Iv. and v.) the copyist of 4588 A could 
not refrain from expressing himself in 
the language of the following note: 
Explicit iste liber improbus atque piger. 
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We shall see in the sequel that such a Ms. as p (Par. 7776) has 
features that put it on a higher level than those XVth century 
mss. which Madvig classes under the head of the familra 
vulgaris. But even his imperfect knowledge of the available 
materials enabled him to lay down rules by which later editors 
have purified the vulgar text. “ Nam multis locis in ea quae nunc 
circumfertur lectione verborum ordinem turbatum esse, oratio- 
nem librariorum additamentis et interpretamentis foedatam, 
_ pro vera et recta scriptura aliam faciliorem, magis vulgarem, 
minus elegantem et acrem suppositam cum sententiae etiam . 
detrimento, nonnunquam ita ut sensus plane pervertatur, — 
probari posse puto.” So more recently Schwabe (Philologus 
XXX. 311) constantly refers to “die schlechten Handschriften,” 
not knowing of the distinction that can be made between p 
and the dett. To the latter class belong “ Palatini Gruteri et 
ipsius Gruteri cod. tum Oxoniensis y, Hydecoperanus, Francia- 
nus primus,” and from these and such as these were taken all 
the early Italian editions. The main ground on which Madvig 
bases the claims of the Gallica familia to higher consideration 
than the mss. used by the first editors is that it has no addita- 
menta, and in doubtful places gives the more difficult reading : 
“Nam et, quod primum spectari debet, caret multis illis addita- 
mentis quae in altero codicum genere reperiuntur, et in ceteris 
lectionibus ea est ratio ut, ubi codices dissentiunt, in his ea quae 
propria et recta sed difficiliora aut a librariorum intelligentia 
remota sunt reperiantur, in alteris illis facilia saepe et non 
inepta sed e correctione et interpretatione nata saepe etiam 
perversa et a Tullii dicendi genere aut sententia aliena” (p. 9). 
Cp. p. 25, where he lays down the rule that when omissions 
occur in the X family of what is not essential to the text, the 
words omitted are to be regarded as ‘additamenta’: “eam esse 
codicum rationem ut quicquid in altera illa familia codicum desit 
quod abesse recte possit, id non in his casu excidisse sed in 
ceteris fraude additum esse iudicari debeat.” Madvig’s polemic 
is directed against the dett.; and his great achievement was to 
purify the vulgar text. But we shall see that part of the 
problem of the criticism of the Verrines is still to determine 
whether, in certain doubtful places, a given reading is an 
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accretion in the Y family or an omission in X. And the fact 
that, if we could go far enough back, we should be able to find 
the common archetype of both families may be illustrated from 
the very first pages of the speeches. In the eighth section of 
the Divinatio (Miiller, p. 102. 26) the words wm gravitatemque 
' requirit tudiciorum are omitted (ex homoeoteleuto) in D and 
the other members of the X family. In p, which I place at 
the head of the Y family, I find these words supplied above the 
line by the second hand. The inference is clear: the accidental 
omission was due to a copyist in the days before X and Y 
' branched off into the separate families which we know now. _ 
Before attempting any more detailed process of com- 
parison between the two families, it will be advisable to 
consider the MSS. individually. And first in the X family 
Par. 7775 (S). Madvig already had a pretty correct idea of 
the importance of this codex for Books Iv. and v., and also of 
its relation to the Regius. Speaking of R and S together he 
says (Opuscula Academica, p. 288, note): “nec mirum hos 
praeter ceteros etiam eiusdem familiae consentire ex uno 
 proximo derivatos, non solum ex communi fonte distantiore 
nec per successionem.” What Madvig failed to note was that 
the earlier part of S is just as important as the later. The 
two surviving folios of the first portion of this codex give in 
fact the key to the criticism of the earlier Verrines. The first 
of these begins at the 36th chapter of the first book of the 
Second Actio in the words dolobellae occiso (Miiller, p. 174. 14); 
the last ends, as has been said, with de wtus singu(lart) 
(p. 181. 24). Each folio has 43 lines to the page, and contains 
from 63 to 72 lines of Teubner text. I have carefully collated 
these four pages and have compared them with the version 
given in Par. 7823 (D), and I can affirm that the two agree 
verbatim et litteratum—down even to points of detail such as 
the division of words and sentences. The following places may 
be cited?: 
174, 23 sodalis istius p; sodalicius SD and Harl. 4105 (which 


1 Reference is made throughout to the pages and lines as in Miiller’s 
text. 
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I shall call K)'; sodalitius G,s Harl. 4852 (which I cite 
as Z); sodalius G,, Par. 7822. 

174.27 facillime pSDKZ; facile qr, as in Servius ad Verg. 
Ecl. v. 36. 

174. 30 redit SD (for rediit). 

174. 36 mallioli SD (for Malleoli). 

175. 4 sescenta sint facta SDZ and Par.7777; sescentas in- 
facta p, corr. man. 2; sesc. facta sint G, (i.e. G,, G,, Ld). 
Here it should moreover be noticed that in the preced- 
ing line S and D agree also in giving the same symbol 
for HS, viz. 88,—a symbol which recurs in both at 8 
and 9 below and also at 184. 37. 

175. 837 Myliadum SD (for Milyadum). Here p has in the 
margin “milia civitas est.” 

176. 3 quantum primum SD (for quam tum primum). 

176. 7 sacos SD (for saccos). 

176. 25 protulit produxit S; produxit D (protulit produxit 
G,,) 

176. 26 testium p; testesim or testi sum SDKZ. 

176. 85 dolobella condempnatus est SD. 

176. 37 accussatoribus SD. 

177. 5 condemnato te lecto eo SD (for condemnato et 
electo €0). 

177. 6 quam SDZ; om. G,, LdK. 

177.28 ratio -Q-Q- postumus curtus pqrSDZ. The worth- 
lessness of G, (with which I find Par. 7822—a.p, 1471— 
to be here as always in agreement) is well illustrated by 
the shameless correction ratio quaesturae Q. Postumius 
Curtius. Cp. also 174 23; 118.37; 183. 25; 135. 37; 


154, 36%. 
1 This table of sigla will be found G, next in succession to R. How 
useful for reference :— much nearer to the truth Madvig was 
S Par. 7775. p Par. 7776. may be seen from the following, in 
D Par. 7823. q Lag. 29. which, comparing G, with G,, he says 
K Harl. 4105. r Harl. 2687. ‘quem equidem etsi est altero paulo 
Z, Harl. 4852. antiquior et minus mendose et im- 
The rest are as in Baiter-Halm  perite descriptus tamen in hac parte 
(Ziirich, 1854). (i.e. in primis libris) aliquot locis 


2 Recent editors agree in placing exemplaris iam interpolati et mutati 
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178. 9 cum (after tabulas) om. SD. 

178.13 nominis SD (for nominibus). 

178. 24 is SD (for his). 

179. 6 -p-R,S and so at first D; corr. pR.. 

179.13 utrum ammonitus atemptatus SD (for utram ad- 
monitus an temptatus). 


Such proofs of identity as those given above would be 
enough to justify the inference that the tradition of D may be 
confidently appealed to as representing both itself and S in 
those parts of the earlier Verrines where S is no longer available. 
But we are fortunately able to compare S and D for Books Iv. 
and v., where again the versions are identical’. For these 
books attention may be confined to S, and proof ought at once 
to be adduced that in citing the readings of S we shall be 
making no unnecessary addition to the apparatus for these 
books as given in the Ziirich edition. On the contrary the 
primacy of S alongside of the Regius (R) renders much of that 
apparatus now superfluous. 

At the end of Book Iv. S like R stopped originally at the 
words calamitoso dies—the remaining seven or eight lines 
being added subsequently by another hand partly in the space 
between Books Iv., v. and partly at the foot of the page. The 
copyist of D (as also 7822) takes advantage of this addition 
and completes the text. A few instances out of many may 
now be cited from which it will appear that Par. 7775 owes 
nothing to R and is in all probability an independent copy of 
the same archetype. What seems to be the most convincing 
passage of all is at v. 117 (Miiller 471. 31) usitatum R (quite 
plainly) and so a vet. cod. of Lambinus (A): is ita tum SG,,KZ. 
If S had been directly copied from R, it would have been 
quite impossible for the copyist to make such a_ mistake. 
Incidentally it should be noted that the agreement of S here 
with other members of the same family may well suggest the 


eodem modo quo longe frequentius in 1 For example, at p. 368. 30 S has 
deteriore codicum familia factum est, a marginal note ‘nota aestimationem 
aut interpolantis et mutantis librarii faciendam iudicio studiosorum.” This 
indicia aperta habere iudico.” Opuse. identical note is reproduced in D. 
Acad. (1887) p. 269. 
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view, which we shall afterwards show to be highly probable, 
that the version contained in S influenced later tradition more 
even than that contained in the Regius itself. 

Again stray capitals are found in S just as in R, eg.: 


394. 34 -L-N.- suis. 


398.16 de-L-N-de (for deinde). 
472.16 R gives non ut tam quite plainly, and is correctly 


reported by Jordan’. 


S gives non ut tantum, and is 


followed by DG,K. In the margin D makes the neces- 
sary correction non vitam. Z combining both readings 
has: non ut tm vitam liberum. 

397.15 Here S gives the correct reading monumenta requirit 
P. Scipio, in place of the curious inversion found in R, 
(followed by G;, X)? monumenta P. requirit Scipio. 


1 Jt will scarcely be credited that 
Thomas here asserts that the first 
hand in R gives non vitam while R? 
has non ut vitam, and that Jordan is 
in error, On the contrary Jordan is 
quite correct; the Regius has non ut 
tam plenis litteris and the reading can 
not be mistaken for anything else. 
This is not the only error I have noted 
in Thomas’s otherwise valuable work. 
For example at 438. 10 Thomas has 
‘‘R comparet.” Here Jordan rightly 
reported comparat from the Regius 
and comparat occurs also in SD. Cp. 
also the following :— 

459. 19, Here Thomas gives able- 
gato, which is the reading of the Vati- 
canus and the dett., without any 
intimation that R has abalienato. 

‘$461.10. R1 m, luxuriae.”’ Here 
the note should have run not ‘prima 
manus’ but ‘primo.’ A correction is 
made in R by the original hand by 
sub-punctuating and also super-punc- 
tuating the e. Luzxuria is also the 
reading of SD and the dett. Cf. p. 
479, 27. 

475. 4, In this passage Thomas 
reads praeposuisse without any note 


though Jordan had rightly reported 
proposuisse from Ri’, 

482.25. Here Thomas prints Alex- 
andria in spite of the fact that Jordan 
rightly cites ex Alexandria from the 
Regius. SD om. ez. 

365.15. “R illae mimius”; this 
is an inaccurate report of the Regius, 
which as a matter of fact gives illae 
-L- mimius. 

2 It must not be supposed that the 
symbol ), as used in the Ziirich edi- 
tion, refers in every instance to one 
and the same ms. Ate.g. 102. 21) is 
cited as the authority for the variant 
video me, but already in Lambinus’s 
first edition he has written ‘‘quidam 
libri manuscripti habent ‘video me.’” 
It is simply the sign which Jordan 
employed to denote ‘‘ vetus codex Lam- 
bini in marg. 1584.” All that can be 
affirmed with certainty is that the ms. 
or mss. designated by this sign must 
have belonged to the X family. They 
are not cited after singulari in 1m. 1. 
111. It is especially for Books rv., v. 
that in the second edition of Lambinus 
the symbol v. c. is used. Hence it is 
obvious that it was only after the pub- 
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402. 32 Here S gives qui in se rightly as against quin ipse in R. 
A correction to quin ipse seems to have been erased in 8S. 


411.12 
426. 1 
SLdX KZ. 


inoportunas R: importunas S. 
ipsorum Syracusanorum R: Syracusanorum ipsorum 


424. 3 est hoc RG,q; hoc est SG,Ld. 
448. 8 auctorem...interpretem...commeatum R. ...e ...e 


.u Sz 


483. 28 quasise arbitrium R: quas ipse ad arbitrium SDG;,. 
494.14 quae ad iudicium om. R. These words occur in S 
though it omits the ‘iudicium’ which precedes them. 


496. 22 suisque R. 
lication of his first edition that the 
great editor had enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of consulting some codices of 
the X family of the type of RS. Mad- 
vig indeed, as stated above, thought to 
identify the vetus codex of Lambinus 
with the Regius itself for Books rv., v. 
See his Epistola critica ad Orellium, 
pp. 15-17. It is quite as likely that S 
was in the hands of Lambinus as that 
he used the Regius itself. For ex- 
ample at 454.15 qui in, cited as from 
X for quoniam, may have resulted 
from a wrong report of 8S, which has 
qm written in such a manner that it 
could easily have been mistaken. On 
the other hand ex ipso \ is unique at 
463. 22 against RSG,V which give ex 
isto: cf. 453. 36 e saxo X: a saxo 
RSD: ex saxo 6. The fact seems to 
be that from the manner in which the 
citations are made it is impossible 
to argue with any certainty. Lam- 
binus speaks of ‘‘codices antiqui 
Memmiani”’ (see Zumpt praef. p. xiv), 
‘‘duo libri manuscripti,” etc. An im- 
portant note is that on Book rv. 5 
(365. 23) ‘‘erant arulae quae cuivis] sic 
est emendatum in codice Memmiano 
ex duobus libris manuscriptis et in 
Cuiatiano ex uno.” Here the codex 
Memmianus was probably one of the 


suis usque SDG,Z; usque G,K. 


dett. The two mss. referred to had 
the true reading arulae in the margin 
with the authority for the change. 
Among the Paris mss. I did not find 


‘ any which contained this feature. On 


the other hand at 386. 6 Lambinus 
quotes Netyliso from one ms. This is 
the reading of G,Ld. At 389, 6 he 
corrects his text—de his—by noting 
that one ms. has de suis, which is the 
reading of RG,. At 411. 1 he cites 
the Memmianus and the Cuiacianus 
as giving recordatione; this is the 
reading of RG,;. There wasa ‘‘Cuia- 
cianus Gruteri apud Gulielmum” and 
also a Cuiacianus mentioned by Lam- 
binus. There was also the codex 
Regius Graevii which had Books rv. v. 
only. At 485. 35, referring to the 
omission partim—necatos, Lambinus 
says hoc totum abest ab uno libro 
manuscripto: the omission occurs in 
RSDG,KZ. The Greek word édicaw- 
Oncay (484. 3) is reported by Jordan 
from ‘‘R. duo codd. Lambini alii.” 
I find it not only in RS but also in 
Dp, and in the form édexauwd@noay in 
Par. 4588 A. G, tries to reproduce 
the Greek letters in an altogether un- 
intelligible form, while G,KZ omit 
the word, leaving a blank: r also 
omits. 
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In direct succession to S comes D (Par. 7823). This Ms., 
which contains nothing but the Verrines, belongs to the early 
part of the XVth century and like S comes from the library of 
Claudius Puteanus?. For the Actio Prima and the part of the 
Second Actio which survives, it was very sparingly used for the 
Ziirich edition by Jordan: “non est collatus nisi paucis locis” 
(p. 119). From what has been said already of its relation to S, 
it will be obvious that D must stand at the head of the 
X family for that portion of the Verrines (the Divinatio, the 
Actio Prima, and the First Actio of the Second Book) for 
which we cannot cite the authority of the Regius 7774 A (R). 

It will be instructive to examine some of the characteristic 
features of this codex and to consider also its influence on the 
tradition of the text: 

100. 5  consilii is omitted in D followed by Ld G,KZ Par. 7786. 

100. 15 Here apparently after some deliberation (represented 
by a sort of rasura in his text) the copyist of D writes 
quare “plenis litteris” instead of the vulgate qui. In 
this D is followed by G,KZ, as against p and edd. 
Here I am inclined to think that D is right and has 
preserved the tradition which would have been found in 
R if we had it complete. 

102. 26 In this passage D omits the words vim gravitatemque 
requirit iudiciorum, and is followed by LdK. As stated 
above (p. 167), this must have been an early example of 
omission ex homoeoteleuto as it is common to both 
families. In p, the oldest member of the Y family, 
the words vim...requirit are written in above the line 
by the second hand, while the word iudiciorum is 
supplied in the margin. 

144.4 Here the words cum...dimiserit occur in the Y family 
only (pr): they are omitted by DG,KZ, Parr. 7786, 
7777 (A.D. 1466). No one will be found to hold the 
view that they are an accretion in p, and along with 
other instances, this occurrence is enough to establish 
the value and importance of the Y family. 


1 Though part of it has been cut folio shows that Par. 7823 belonged to 
away, the library mark on the first the Abbaye de Saint-Victor. 
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157. 9 Here again the words dictum est...aestimatum are 
supplied from the Y family (pqr). They had been 
omitted ex homoeoteleuto (ablatum...aestimatum) in 
DG, Parr. 7822, 7777, KZ. In the XIVth century ms. 
Par. 7786, which Zumpt sometimes quotes as C, they are 
supplied in the margin. 

The fact that the omission above referred to as 
occurring in both families at p. 102. 26 is indicated in D 
by faint marks, seemingly inserted by the scribe himself, 
may be held to have some bearing on the passage which 
I now proceed to discuss, where there are again in D 
similar faint marks after quaestor: 

101. 21 qui praesertim quaestor in sua provincia fuisset 
DalLd. 

qui praesertim in sua provincia fuisset G, ; 

qui praesertim quaestor in eadem provincia fuisset G, ; 

qui praesertim quaestor in eadem provincia post me 
quaestorem fuisset pqr6. 

The above may be made a sort of touchstone for 
discriminating between the two families X and Y. It 
has been usual for editors to rule Y practically out of 
court, as consisting of late Italian Mss. of the XVth 
century, not knowing that in its leading representative 
p, the Y family carries the tradition as far back as the 
XIth century. 

No doubt in many places p has been corrected and 
even interpolated. So also, as will be shown in another 
paper, has the Vatican palimpsest. In other places it has 
been shown that p alone preserves the text where in the 
Mss. of the other family an omission has occurred; the 
most notable example of this is the recovery from p of 
the words sic abusus est in 11. 1. 180 (188. 31); cp. haec 
arxz p. 475. 6—omitted in RS and G,. In the passage 
above quoted, the question is, are the words post me 
quaestorem an omission in D or an accretion in p? 
I incline to the former view’. Recent editors have 


1 Zielinski deals with this passage in Ciceros Reden (p. 192). His canons 
in his recent volume Das Clauselgesetz oblige him to suggest the change in 
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sought to import more meaning into the phrase “in sua 
provincia” than it would appear naturally to bear: they 
render “in the province of which he was a native,” in- 
stead of “in the province from which they (the speakers) 
came.” Is it not possible that we have here another 
case of omission ex homoeoteleuto? In D, as has been 
said, certain faint marks occur, identical with those by 
which the scribe marks the admitted lacuna at 102. 26. 
Possibly the eye of some early copyist of the X family 
slipped from quaestor to quaestorem and afterwards, to 
fill in the sense, the obvious addition “in sua provincia ” 
may have been made in the margin,—while all the time 
the real text is preserved in the Y family. The words 
“post me quaestorem” (though editors have not seen it) 
give the explanation of the use of praesertim, viz. 
Caecilius had the special qualification of quite recent 
service in Sicily. For the phrase compare Div. in Caec. 
§ 55 ante hunc quaestorem, II. 1. § 107 post eos cen- 


sores, ibid. § 111 post te praetorem. 
1 mittit 
116. 2 D is cited as having intrat, but as a matter of fact 


the word above the line is not mittit but mittat. This 
may explain the origin of the reading mittit which is 
common to the Y family (pr) and the dett.; it may have 
originated in the misreading of a doubtful intr for mitt, 
the resulting mittat being soon changed to mitit. It is 
interesting to note that while tntrat is repeated in 
LdG, KZ, the scribe of G, decides to give his readers a 
choice and writes intrat vel mitiit as part of his text. 
The divergence of tradition at p. 186.32 may be com- 
pared, V and the Y family giving wre tussurum, while 

the dett. have tre missurum. Cp. also 221. 19. 
It may be well to collect at this point instances of lacunae 
occurring in the mss. of the X family. Where these are found 
in D, it is probable that they had already existed in 8, of 


provincia illa fuisset. This gives a equally common form of the same 
‘vera clausula’ (V;). Butif we accept clausula (V3), ---|-~-~. 
the so-called ‘accretion,’ we get an 
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which D is a copy: they may in fact be traceable to the lost 

archetype of Rand S. Those which are common to R and S 

for the Fourth and Fifth Books of the Verrines must certainly 

be attributable to this cause. It will be noted that in most 

instances the lacunae in question are due to parablepsia. 

118.37 fortunasque defenderem. After these words a lacuna 
occurs in D as far as fortunas defendere, 119. 7. This 
lacuna is repeated in LdG,KZ Par. 7777; on the other 
hand the missing words are found in the highly corrected 
G,, and in its counterpart at Paris—7822. Here it is 
obvious that some scribe of the XVth century supplied 
the missing words from a member of the Y family. 

153. 33. septem nummos. Dedi stipendio...septem nummos, 
I cite this passage here for the purpose of reporting that 
no lacuna occurs in D: it should be credited to G,. 

In the later books we have similar omissions occurring as 

under: 

374. 15-17 where the omission after the words Agrigentum 
peripetasmata is common to RSDG,KZ Par. 7777. 

377. 34-36 quanti emeris quod...quanti emeris. The missing 
words have here been restored from the Y family (p). 
They do not occur in RSDG,KZ Par. 7777. 

379. 27-80 argentum. Diodorus...argentum. This omission, 
due to the same causes as the above, occurs only in 
G,Ld. There is no lacuna in RDSG,KZ Par. 7822. 

423. 24-25 Here the words from sese antea to cumque eum 
are not found in R, which leaves three lines blank to 
indicate the omission, for which the only reason must 
have been that the archetype was undecipherable. 
Exactly the same omission occurs in SDG, (as well as 
in Par. 7777 KZ) but without any indication of a 
lacuna. In this case the faithful reproduction by R of 
its archetype should certainly be noted as adding to the 
authority of the tradition which it embodies. 

479. 12-13 Tu...ausus es om. RSDG,KZ. 

485. 3 et animo aequo videmus om, RSDG,KZ. 

485. 35 partim in vinclis necatos om. RSDG,KZ. 

A further and more extensive lacuna, already referred to, 
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occurs in the X family from 489. 6 to 493. 1, but is supplied 
by the Y family. The omission must have occurred in what 
I take to be the common archetype of R and S or some even 
earlier codex. In all these instances it will be seen that it is 
the Y family which has preserved and safeguarded the tradi- 
tion; and it is interesting to reflect that the disappearance of 
the codex (or shall we say the edition?) in which the lacuna 
last cited originally occurred would have involved the loss of 
all the members of the X family. By so slender a thread 
hangs the tradition of some of the greatest monuments of 
classical antiquity. 

Before leaving D I subjoin a few additional notes. First as 
to the head lines: I have noted in the earlier Verrines four 
places where headings supplied in the Y family seem to have 
been omitted in the archetype of the X family :—168. 8 Recita 
...Servili: these words are found in p as a headline, also in q: 
in r they are inserted in the margin, whereas they are entirely 
omitted in DG,KZ. The same may be said of 169. 31 Recita... 
domum ; 171. 25 Recita...Thessalus, while in 171. 33 Recita, 
omitted in the X family, should be restored to the text as 
occurring in the Y family (pr). 

The following are marginalia in D which occur also in 
other codd. of the X family: 


166. 3 where circum is supplied in the margin of D by the 
second hand. Accordingly we have circum subicere in 
G,.sKZ Par. 7786. 

172.28 where D has nunc in the text and in the margin al. 
vero: vero G,LdAK. 

180.10 where S and D give P. Annius; in the margin D has 
al. C., and so most codd. and the vulgate. 

As instances of the way in which D has influenced later 
tradition, I cite the following: 

103. 23 a vobis om. DLd KZ. 

104.11 aut om. DG,LdsKZ. 

108. 26 nunc non om. DLAKZ: supp. in margin D*. 


Alongside of D I may briefly classify the Mss. which have 
the greatest affinity to it, and first the Leidensis (Ld). This 
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MS. belongs to the beginning of the XVth century’. It formerly 
belonged to the library of P. Francius (1645-1704). Bake 
describes it as: “foliis tum membraneis tum chartaceis inter 
se mixtis bona manu sed recentissime scriptum.” An account 
of this MS. is given by E. J. Kiehl in Mnemosyne, 1856. Not 
noticing that the marginal variants in Ld are always the 
vulgate, Kiehl wrongly ascribes them to a MS. of great age, 
older possibly than the archetype of Ld itself. Halm is un- 
doubtedly right (Ziirich edition, p. 324) in closely connecting 
Ld and G,,A, though he is wrong in holding that they derive 
directly from R?. In view of the position which we must now 
claim for S, it may be interesting to reproduce Kiehl's stemma 
which sets R at the head of what I now call the X family, and 
supposes that from R were made two (corrected) copies : “ex eo 
recensionem fluxisse duplicem correc- R 


tam utramque sed liberius doctiusque =—~———~-> 
: ; G, cod. deperd. q 
correctam eam quam in priore Guel- co 
2 


ferbytano habemus dum Leidensis et 
altera Guelf. sic et discrepant et conspirant ut appareat eas 
habere fontem communem librum e Regio derivatum sed a 
Guelf. priore diversum.” Of the instances which Kiehl cites, 
taken from the later Verrines, it may be said generally that S 
and D now come in to account for the divergences between the 
younger members of the X family and R itself: 
365.10 Praxiteli R, but corr. to e, and so not only G,A 
but also SDKZ. 
368. 20 Praxiteli RSG,LdZ. G, alone has Praxitele, while K 
gives Praxitelis. 
374. 5 (for Attalica) ad italica RSG,: ad ytalica Z; 
ad ytalia Ld K ; 
ad Italiam G,. 
1 According ‘to Vollenhoven, though ex quo Regius” (Meusel), is confirmed 





in the catalogue it is described as saec. 
XV—XVI. 

2 Halm considered G, G, and Ld 
(generally cited together under the 
symbol G;) as of little account, being 
only copies of the Regius. The view 
of others, that they are not direct 
copies, but ‘‘ex eodem fonte profecti 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxx. 


by Par. 7775. To it, as the oldest 
example of the family, may be applied 
the words which Meusel uses of G,: 
‘‘Quae codici Regio cum his tribus 
communia sunt, ea iam in eo libro ex 
quo et Reg. et G, ducti sunt fuerunt” 
—de Ciceronis Verrinarum codicibus, 
Berlin, 1876. 


12 
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374. 27 tui causam RSG,KZ; 
cui causam G,Ld. 
384. 23 proagrorum R with r expunged, yoercnam SDZ; 
proagorum G, Par. 7822 ; 
pro agrorum G,Ld K. 
381. 3 quem summe provinciae expectabit R; 
q. 8. provincie [——ae G,,] expectabant SDG,KZ. 

Too much authority has hitherto been assigned to Ld; 
even in the tempting aegrotanti for aegrotae (120. 5) it will be 
safer to adhere to the reading of Dp and most other MSS. 
We shall find also that Kiehl and others ure wrong in trying 
to connect G, more closely with R than G,Ld. Though possess- 
ing peculiarities of their own (G, in particular has been highly 
corrected throughout) these codd. must all rank after D. Their 
divergences from D are almost invariably depravations of the 
text. I shall continue to deal with each of them in detail, and 
first as to Ld :— 

Here is a passage which would seem to suggest that this 
codex was copied from dictation, 103. 30 dicere quod C. Verres, 
for which K omitting quod gives dicere C. Verres, whereas Ld 
shows dicere se Verres. Examples of carelessness or arbitrary 
transposition are the following from the Divinatio, and for 
brevity I may say that they are all proprii errores in Ld. 
100. 10 praeclaram for iucundam. 

14 fortunis suis for s. f. | 
101. 4 veniret for accidisset (again possibly due to the care- 
lessness of a reader). 
102. 1 defendendis sublevandisque hominibus Ld. 
11 cognoscimus. 

With such examples it will be obvious that it is henceforth 
superfluous to cite Ld as though it possessed any special 
authority or significance, when eg. it omits esse at 102. 35. 
Even K has esse along with the other members of the family 
and its omission in Ld is due to carelessness. Cp. the following : 
101. 5 non me defuturum. 

103. 4 est necessario. 
13  arbitror esse. 
19 crimina duo vel maxime 
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104. 27 mea mihi pono. 

105. 29 fortunas nostras. 

106. 21 tu tacitus. 

28 contendere. 

107. 1 tradi. 

29 non tantum, as again 109. 6 non solum, for non modo, 

108.17 tamen om. Ld sol. 

109. 29 animos credo. 

34 postulas iudicium. 

111. 1 where Ld omits dicenda and gives demonstranda sunt 

omnia explicanda causa. 
15 elaboratum est. 

112.14 posse putem. 

117.13 criminationem (for omnzonem). 

In two passages of the Divinatio Ld has a lacuna all to 
itself : 

112. 10-12 where it shows futurum esse certandumque sit— 
mediis omissis. 

117. 4-7 iniuriam ab illo accepisti. Alongside of these I may 
place 366. 8 where again the eye of the copyist has 
passed from reddebant to auferebant in 10, and an 
omission naturally ensues. 


Closely connected with Ld is G, (saec. xv.). A single 
citation might be enough to prove this—379. 27, where a lacuna 
ex homoeoteleuto occurs in both from argentum <Diodorus... 
to argentum> se paucis in 30. In citing agreements between 
G, and Ld, I shall add K, the British Museum codex about 
which something will be said later on. 


430. 29-30 All three omit the words mirum quendam dolorem 
.. auferantur. 

444,29 maximam ornatissimam. 

445.20 G,Ld give narram for navi. K shows nara. 

So in the earlier books : 

107.33 G,LdK agree in the senseless dicendi tempus for 
tempus discendi which is the reading of all the other 
members of both families. 

112.15 numquid for numquam. 

12—2 
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118. 24 where all three agree with s in omitting iudicium. 
131. 22 where all omit eo. 

135. 14 exspoliaret for spoliaret. 

154. 2 quispiam for quisquam. 

168. 8 pararet (paret K) for parasset. 

177. 6 where all three omit quam. 

The following agreements in error between Ld and K may 

be separately noted : 
101. 28 institutisque. 
102. 22 se accusatores. 
25 difficultatibus. 
35 us tot. 
105. 30 quod cuivis probare deberet. 
107. 34 om. alterum. 
108.18 recesseris. 
26 om. nunc non. 
35 illo crimine. 
111. 36 om. cum. 
113. 20 hunc tantum. 
118. 3 om. enim. 
120.14 de capite de fortunis. 
15 hi semper. 
180. 34 adiecto. 

Lastly to prove a common origin for Ld and K, I need only 
cite the passage already discussed 102. 25, where both ss. 
have tried to correct the depravation resulting from the lacuna 
by reading tamen in hoc atque veterum iudiciorum desiderium. 

At the similar lacuna 168. 17 it is worth reporting that 
while G, omits from eam rem to omnes in line 19, K begins 
the omission a little earlier at the word desiderabant and ends 
at sine fis in line 18, thus giving three words fewer than G, at 
the beginning of the gap and two words more at the end At 
this place the other Mss. of both families are complete. Other 
parallelisms between G, and K are: 

114. 30 intellige for intelligis. 
146.22 ac sumptui for aut sumptui. 
151. 8 cum vos for tum vos. 
153.19 om. mortui. 
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160. 36 om. illis. 
155.10 temporis for ipsis. 
395. 32 esse eversurum illam G,K. 
eversurum esse illam RSDLdZ. Here p and the 
dett. give illam eversurum esse. The authority of G,, 
which omits esse is quite insufficient to justify Miiller 
in bracketing the word. Similarly Zumpt erred in 
relying on G, at 446. 18 which should run as in RS 
deinde id quod perspicio et quod. The fact that G, 
omits id quod is of no importance whatever. Cf. 444, 23. 
Alongside of G,Ld may be ranked Harl. 4105 (anno 1462), 
not because it contains any new points of very great interest, 
but on the ground that it is obviously so faithful a copy of its 
original,—some lost representative of the X family. The 
scribe seems to have been an unlearned person, but whatever 
he may have had before him he certainly copied with the 
greatest fidelity and exactitude. The ms. which he transcribed 
must have been in a somewhat dilapidated condition, and it 
may be of interest to state the grounds on which I infer that 
it was a pretty closely written codex, probably of the XIIIth 
century, each page containing about 42 lines of Teubner text. 
To begin with, the pages of the archetype had got inextric- 
ably mixed up in a way that should perhaps be detailed here 
in order to save any further trouble to collators who may wish 
to examine this codex. At page 119. 18 in the first column of 
the 8th folio after qui vide<batur the copyist goes on without 
a break to 123. 7 depeculatorem. The omission 1s comprised 
in about 85 lines of the Teubner text,—a clear indication that 
the copyist slipped a whole folio in his original, the two pages 
of which contained about 85 lines of Teubner text. From two 
passages we are able to infer even the length of the lines in 
the lost original of K. At 119.18 the following words vide- 
batur eorum posse have been accidentally omitted from 
either the top or the bottom of one of the displaced folios. 
In 134, 2 the same phenomenon recurs where the missing 
words are acceptae constituta,—about 40 letters in each 
case composing the missing lines. From 123.7 he goes on to 
127. 27 huius in manibus, 168 lines of Teubner text equal to 
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two folios of the Ms. Immediately after huius in manibus the 
scribe goes back to 119. 19 defendere. Hoc timent. From 
119. 19 he first finishes the Divinatio, and then goes on to 
123. 6 cum populo Romano,—again about 80 lines of Teubner 
text. After 123. 6 the copyist goes on continuously 132. 10 
a nobis dicta erunt, and after that the text is continuous to 
134. 21. Thereafter comes continuously (in the same line) 
errant omnium nulla nota from 127. 27: the text is then 
continuous as far as 132. 9 xL diebus, which words are followed 
by sit quid sit quod 134, 21. 

This displacement of folios is perhaps worth recording because 
it shows that the copyist understood his work to be to copy what 
he had before him without questioning. In most instances K 
preserves the tradition of D, sometimes however with character- 
istic inversions which do not occur in other codd. At 156. 22 
I have noted the curious variant provincia Catonis instead of 
provincia Cilicia. In other places K has evidently been cor- 
rected from the Y family, eg. 146. 28 quo pK; quos G,Z; per 
quos G, But except from the point of view of the history of 
the text K cannot be said to have much significance. 


More importance should be attached to Harl. 4852, a MS. 
which I have called Z and from which it would have been 
possible, if everything else had perished, to construct an 
admirable text. When German commentators were paying so 
much attention to other members of the X family, it is some- 
what surprising that no English scholar should have reported 
this most reputable codex. I may give a general description 
of its tradition by saying that while it adheres more closely 
than the others to D, it has the benefit of some corrections 
from the Y family. 

162. 24 optimas Dpq: om. G,Kdett. Z has this word after 
deportasse but with transposition marks. 
142.87 tametsi pKZ: etsi G,: om. Ld. 
144. 7 non est DpZ: om. G,. 
32 dubitarit DprZLd: dubitant G,,K. 
145.18 ad vos pZ: ad nos G,,K. 
146. 30 et ex pZ: ex Gy 
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146. 21 deverti pZ: diverti G,LdK. 

, 29 vera DpZ: mea G,K. 

149, 24 inquit pZK: om. Gy. 

151.29 post DpZ: om. G,LdK. 

154. 2 quisquam DpZ: quispiam G,Ld K. 

12 nunc pKZ: non Gs. 
24 omnes suas DKpZ: suas omnes s. 

157. 36 illine DprKZ: illi G,. 

158.25 tenem S: tennem (tennen 1. 28) p: temnem r: 
tennem Zs: tenuem G,LdK: Thenuem G,: tenné D. 

159. 1 illinc DpZr: istinc ¢s: istinc illinc G,,K. 

168. 24 quodquam prG,,dett.: quod quoniam DsZ. 

30 flebat DpZK: flevit G,,. 
33 luctum et DpZ Par.7777: om. GK. 

172.10 concitarant pKZ: ent qrG,. 

28 nunc DpZ al.: vero G,KA (in mg. of D al. vero). 

175. 1 im (after infimum) pZ: om. G,K. 

On the other hand Z shares certain peculiarities with Ld 

and K, e.g. 

104.11 om. aut (before causa). 

108.13 hasportare. 

111.37 Z and K rightly read exspectatione omnium; here 
G, gives expectatione hominum, while G, has exspec- 
tatione hominum vel omnium. 

120, 27 om. habet. 

129. 31 ame for ad me. 





It has been already stated that the authority of G, has been 
grossly exaggerated by most previous critics of the Verrimes’. 
Nohl for example, the most recent editor, puts it at the head 
of the MSs. which he believes to be derived from the second 
hand in R, with an admixture, especially towards the end, from 
the dett. This was also Halm’s view originally (see p. 324 of 
the Ziirich edition). Zumpt had actually elevated G, and G, 
above R and was very properly criticised by Madvig for so 
doing (Opusc. Acad. p. 330 seqq.). Indeed the great Danish 


‘1 From the Librarian at Wolfen- have been written towards the end of 
biittel I learn that G, is considered to the xvth century. 
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scholar had already noted the arbitrary and capricious character 
of the recension contained in G,, at least so far as Books Iv. 
and Vv. are concerned. “prior quidem Guelf. hic ut in superiori- 
bus locis nonnulla aperta licentioris mutationis vestigia habet 
velut Iv. 51. 114 vocasse pro interisse, aedificata cum libris 
vulgaribus pro coaedificata.” The same readings occur in its 
congener Par. 7822: in the latter passage it should be reported 
that S originally had aedificata, but makes the correction to 
coaedzjficata in the same hand above the line. When I come to 
treat of S in detail it will be easy to show how much purer its 
tradition is than that of G,. Meanwhile the following may be 
cited as passages where G, arbitrarily departs from the received 
tradition : 
102. 32 atque etiam plausibile. 
35 esse remedium. 
104. 3 necesse non est. 
117. 3. in illius vita nullam. 
143. 36 nullo modo eripi. 
144,14 pecuniam contra leges’. 
159. 33 explorataque (here Par. 7822 rightly gives exporta- 
taque). 
36  vicinis for intimis. 
445.11 an licuerit G, against cui licuerit RSDG,Ld. Here 
G, should have corrected to cui instead of an. 

For the following aberrations I am able to report complete 

agreement between G, and Par. 7822: 


104. 13 his talibus testibus. 
22 petissent a me praesidium. 
105. 6 et ex privato. 
107.10 et ita causam mutandam. 
123. 25 rp instead of pr. 
133. 25 neque taedeat neque pudeat (with Par. 7822). 
31 om. premitur et. 
32 om. me. 


1 At p.145,11G, has the inversion Asc. and the dett., but which I can 


iam me pridem for me iam pridem,a __ report from DKZpr: G, gives me iam 
reading which Jordan credits to Ps. non pridem. 


135. 37 
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de se umquam (with Par. 7822, against umquam de 


se pKZ: umquam ad se D). 


137. 23 et tollere. 
154.36 neque umquam (with Par. 7822, against nemo um- 
quam pKZ). 
157. 32. horum for tuorum. 
159. 8 loco dem sortitus es. 
162. 6 om. quidem. 
17 eiusmodi. 
163.16 hoc iter. 
25 qua. 
165. 14 nuntiata sunt filio (contra Non. et p). 
167. 15  occisus esse. 
169. 19 quod concupieris quod audieris. 
170. 36 ubi for nisi. 
171. 36 iuvat te. 
173. 2 dici potest pro dignitate. 
21 etiam erat. 
23 arbitrari. 
175.16 om. tibi (contra Non. pKZ). 
177. 3 ad aerarium rationes, 
179. 14 qua cum sagacitate. 


Most of the above are inversions and other kinds of aberra- 
tions which do not occurin D. They are in themselves sufficient 
to prove that, compared with D, G, is hardly worth referring to. 
Its tendency to capricious correction is nowhere better seen 
than in the instance already cited from p. 177. 28 (see p. 168 
above). The original of G, must have been a Ms. which had a 
certain number of variants probably written in above the line. 
This may be made to appear from the following passages : 


111. 37 
115. 35 
116. 21 
117. 16 

24 

34 
154. 17 


exspectatione hominum vel omnium. 
si parret heam vel si parent et sua. 
denique vel deinde. 

omnibus ceteris. 

parentis numero vel modo. 

platoni vel filoni. 

vel consul sullanus. 
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159. 1 istinc illine. 

160. 27 vel huiusmodi. 

162. 28 planium vel pluvium. 

173. 25 cautum vel tum. 

Of Par. 7822 itself, which is dated 1471, it is enough to 
say that it agrees with G, in every particular, but as it stops 
with the words mulierum adversarium futurum it cannot have 
been copied from G, which ends with malebat twelve lines 
above. The contrary supposition that G, was copied from the 
Paris codex is equally probable, and it is one of the caprices of 
criticism that so much attention should have been paid by 
commentators to the comparatively worthless Ms. at Wolfen- 
biittel while its Parisian gemellus has been altogether neglected. 
The two following passages may be held to complete the proof 
of identity of tradition. 

159. 8 loco dem sortitus es. 

373. 26 qui ordo adhuc a vobis despectus est. It may be 
noted here that S has qui ordo a vobis adhuc ademptus 
est, and supra lineam in the same hand, solis contemptus 
est, which is the reading of R. 

The last member of the X family to deserve notice is 
Par. 7786, cited as C in the Ziirich edition (see p. 178) for the 
second and third books. This is a fourteenth century codex 
and is of a composite character, the second and third books 
being supplied by a different hand, which also fills in the 
lacuna already noted as occurring on p. 118 (Div. § 65, 66). 
That the writer had several codd. before him may be inferred 
from the marginal note which he sometimes gives—“in aliq. 
codd. est.” 


We come now to the Y family, at the head of which must 
be set the much-neglected Par. 7776 (p)}—a comparison of - 
which, with D for the earlier Verrines, the Cluni codex for 
Books I. and 111. and the Regius for Books Iv. and v. ought to 
result in a more or less complete establishment of the true text. 
This important codex bas hitherto been known only through 
Zumpt and Thomas. For the Ziirich edition, where it is quoted 
as B for Books 1. and 111., Jordan depended on Zumpt. 
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I have already stated (p. 165 note) that Zumpt’s collation 
cannot be entirely trusted. For example p gives at 166. 32 
tribunus militum as also at 167. 33 reperire neminem. The 
recovery of the words sic abusus est 188. 31, and such readings 
as moratorum in the Divinatio 114. 4 (formerly credited to the 
Cuiacianus alone), are enough to show the importance of a new 
collation of this important codex, which was for a time wrongly 
attributed to the thirteenth century instead of the eleventh. 
It may be noted in passing that the first hand in p completed 
the rubric only for the Divinatio, the Actio Prima and the first 
book of the Second Actio. Especially in Book Iv. frequent 
blanks are left by the first hand, possibly from the difficulty 
the writer had in deciphering his original. 

The main problem in connection with p is to determine 
whether certain words are interpolations in the family to which 
it belongs or omissions in the X family. It is not enough to 
cite passages in which a gloss has obviously crept into the text 
and from these to condemn all the rest. For instance at 
183. 8 after litis, pqr agree in giving the gloss fide cussores 
fructuum, but we cannot infer from this with certainty that 
when at 130. 6 the same MSS. agree in giving propter tudicium 
non licebat, the words propter vudiciwm are to be regarded as an 
accretion on the ground that they do not occur in DG,sAKZ 
Cuiacianus and Par. 7777. This is the argument which I have 
sought (p. 173, above) to apply to the difficult passage 101. 22 
where the Y family agrees with the dett. in showing post me 
quaestorem as against DG,KZ. Similarly at 135. 11 there may 
be something to be said for cum praesertim planum facere which 
is the reading of p as against the vulgate cum planum (cum 
plenum DKZ). Again at 136. 7 some might like to argue that 
opportumssimum, which occurs in pr, really belongs to the text. 
Doubt might even be thrown on Madvig’s authority when he 
instructs us to reject at 152. 15 the reading flagitus peccatisque 
which p shares with the dett. instead of flagitizs DG,sKZ: “est 
hoc unum ex infinitis exemplis interpretamenti per particulam 
adiuncti; nimis enim lenis est haec vox et vulgaris post grave 
et proprium flagitiorum nomen.” 

In a final judgment as to the relative value of the X 
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and Y traditions we shall find that a comparison of the 

Vaticanus (V) is one of the most important factors. But V 

must form the subject of a separate paper. A list of passages 

will be given further on, when the detailed readings of S are 

dealt with; meanwhile two places may be noted in which V 

supports p and the vulgate against both R and S. 

369. 33 habuisse illa Vpé: illa habuisse RS. 

370. 37. quantam Vpéd: quam RS. 

An interesting passage is 185. 34 where I can now report 
id twrare from p, confirming Klotz’s conjecture; ad iurare V ; 
iurare id qr; iurare cett. 

The following are places where the true text seems to be 
established by the agreement of Dp as the best representatives 
respectively of the X and Y families: 

103. 26 dicis DLUG,sAKZpgqr; dices G,8 edd. 

113. 5 si enim mihi hodie pr (probably also q): so also D 
but with compendia that may help to explain the 
corruption si a m hodie; 

si enim hodie mihi Z; © 
si hoc mihi die G,Ld; 
si hoc mihi hodie Y. 

126. 8 tam patria cuiusquam DpKZ cum plerisque: here 
the second hand in p has cuiusqguam above the line in 
front of tam, whence r (1.e. Harl. 2687) has probably 
derived its cuiusquam tam patria cuiusquam, while 
recent edd. with q and ¢ give cuiusquam tam patria. 

150. 2 molliorem (moliorem pr) DZpar ; 

meliorem G,K. 
34 nostra esset DKZp: esset nostra G,. 

151. 3  virorum bonorum DKp: bonorum virorum G,: bono- 
rum om. Z. 

145.15 Here p rightly gives tra for vestra. D has a similar 
compendium in such lettering that it could easily have 
been misread; consequently KZ show nra and Q,s 
nostra. 

151. 29 post DZp: om. G,LdK. 

164.11 munus illud suum DZp (Par. 7777): illud munus 
suum G,K: munus suum illud G, Par. 7822. 
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167. 1 quo tempore quidem DZpr cum plerisque: quo 
tempore ipse quidem G,K. 
170.19 perpetua confirmat Dp: confirmat perpetua qr. 
170. 31. moriendum sibi potius DZpr: moriendum potius sibi 
G,: sibi moriendum potius K. 
174. 27 facillime SDKZp: facile qr (Serv. ad Verg. Eel. v. 36). 
175. 25 existat SDKZpr: exeat G,. 
178. 37 nihil oporteat S*DZp: nihilo poterat S'G, Par. 7822. 
1b. ac SDKZp: aut Prise. 
The following are cases where the tradition of p diverges 
for the better from that of D: 
125. 27 cui et legatus pqr: 
cui ille (illa Ld) legatus DG,LdsZ: 
cui 1. legatus G,: 
cui |. ille legatus K. 
141.12 paratus pré Schol. Prisc.: om. DG,sCKZ. 
144,15 equitibus -r- (for Romanis) p (cf. Cod. Clun. 265. 20): 
om. G,KZ. 
146.10 quo in numero p: quo e numero DG,,sAZ. 
147.10 cognosset pqr: cognoscet DsKZ: cognosceret cett. 
148. 28 simus p: sumus G,,sKZ. 
153. 9 ornabat pr: honorabat DG,,KZ. 
154. 25 fecisses p: legisses DG,sKZ (cf. 162. 14 fecit p: 
legit ¢: legis GK: leg Z). 
26 consuli p (per compend.): om. G,,KZ. 
159. 35 hominibus p: nominibus DG,sKZ. 
162.15 verum p: utrum G,,KZ. 
164.10 mali pq: om. DG,sKZ. 
37 ille pq: om. DG,,sADZ. 
165.25 mane homines pd; homines mane DG,,AsC. 
29 oratio p: ratio DG;>sKZr. 
167. 6 - multa pgr: multum DG,sACKZ. 

33 reperire neminem pq: neminem reperire DG,,sCKZ; 
here Zumpt and Jordan cited p wrongly as giving 
neminem reperire. (The case is at best a doubtful one: 
cp. 146. 1 where pq agree in tudices quisquam, against 
quisg. tud. DKZ.) 

175. 28 at pr: om. SDG,sKZ. 
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176. 26 testium p: testi sum (or testesim) S primo, KZ. 

178. 34 ex péd Prisc. Schol.: om. SDG,KZ. 

179.13 an temptatus p: atemptatus SD: attemptatus G,rde: 

attentatus Z. 

368. 34 Here pq and the dett. give numquam enim si denariis 
quadringentis: RSD agree in numquam -x- CCCC. 
Here the question is—should enim be part of the text ? 
In all probability it should. In any case RSD omit 
just as they do again before HS in the similar passage 
at 374. 23. 

To these should be added the crucial passages -already 

cited : 
144, 45 where an omission in X is supplied in pr. 
157. 9-10 where an omission in X is supplied by p and the 
other members of the Y family. 
174, 23 sodalius istius p: sodalicius SDK: 
sodalitius G,sZ: sodalius G, Par. 7822. 
188. 31 sic abusus est pqr: om. X. 
457. 7 quisquam omnium p Par. 4588: om. RSG,KZ, 

Next to p must be placed a Ms. which editors have kept 
somewhat in front of the rest of its class—Lag. 29 (saec. XV.). 
This MS. (q) contains the Verrines only. The full collation which 
I have made of p probably renders superfluous any further 
attention to q, though the fact that I have ascertained that the. 
missing words “sic abusus est” 188. 31 actually occur in q is 
enough to show that it has been somewhat inadequately 
reported’. The derivation of q from p may be established from 
the following places: 

148.29 instead of verum vobis (D) p has uert euobis: q gives 
verum et vobis (and is followed by r). 

158. 36 p' has que delegatos corr. by same hand: quae ad 
delegatos q'. 

159.19 cophium p and q'. 

- 1 Cp. Miller, Adnot. Crit. xci: quibus tamen ipsis facile cognoscitur 

Codicis Lagom. 29 collationem incho- quanta fuerit Lagomarsini neglegentia, 

avit Reifferscheid, sed nec ultra § 63, quamque sit optandum ut inchoatum 


lib. iv progressus est et notata negat opus perficiatur. 
se iterum accuratius examinasse; ex 


4 
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169. 24 ut ab se atque ab liberis suis. Here p omits ab 
liberis and is followed by the first hand in q; a later 
hand in q supplies the words above the line, and so 
Lag. 42 and other late Mss. As against pq, the third 
member of the Y family (which I call r) has a liberis 
which is the reading also of DG,Zsé.  G, gives simply 
liberis. K omits atque ab. I incline to think that the 
true reading here may be a se atque suis, though of 
course sibi ac liberis suis is a common collocation in 
Cicero (135. 27: 164. 9). 

173. 2 Here p and the first hand in q agree in omitting 
tacerl. | 

185. 18 commemorarem pq). 

31 quisque pq. 

187. 29 om. ordine pq. 

193. 5 where for neve redimito p gives neuere dimitto acid q 
ne vere dimitto. 


As I am anticipating about r I may as well give a short 
description of this Ms. before going further. It is Harl. 2687, 
an Italian Ms. of the middle of saec. xv. and seems to deserve 
more attention than has hitherto been given it, at least for the 
earlier Verrines. It contains also the Philippics, for which it 
has been collated by Mr A. C. Clark. This Ms. certainly stands 
in close relation for the Verrines to p and q, though it is not a 
mere duplicate of either’. Mr Clark called my attention to 
the fact that at 492. 2-3 r omits in crucem...tum fueris which 
is one line in q; but in spite of that I can affirm that certainly 
in the earlier books of the Verrines r is no copy of q’—in proof 
of which the following passages may be cited: 


102. 7 praeditus scelere q (a gratuitous inversion): scel. 
praed. r. 
1 For example at 209. 6, the words —stilum are omitted in r. These 


primum...educamus, which are omit- 
ted in r, form a single linein p. This 
explains the original source of the 
omission though it does not of course 
follow that r is directly copied from p. 

2 It may be of interest to record 
that at 236, 1-2 the words adferrentur 


words must obviously have formed a 
single line in the ms. from which r 
was copied. This was certainly not 
q, a8 I find on a reference to the 
librarian at Florence, that the words 
in question are not comprised in one 
line in q. 
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103. 26 esse r: om. pq. 

112. 9-10 quidem...futurum om. q: no lacuna in r: cp. 
218. 19. 

118.15 causa est r (Dp): est causa q: est om. 6 At 
124. 1-3 r has a lacuna pertimuisse...invidiaque. 

119. 20 relictos esse DprKZ: esse relictos q (esse om. 
Arusianus). 

127.18 pr as text: constituta sit ab eo q. 

130. 21 deiicerer pq: deiiceret r. 

32 lam r: eam q. 

150. 14 nos p: non qr. 

152. 26 perlectorum q: perductorum r. 

157.17 illar: om. pq. 

163. 23. monebant q: admonebant pr. 

172. 8 non q (pZal.): nonne r. 

181. 35 ego prC: om. q. 

182. 9 nostra p codd.: paterna q: nostra paterna r. 

185. 32 A pr: om. Vq. 

190. 26 summo pudore et summo officio pr (om. et V): 

summo officio q. 
27 O multis indomiae acerbam q: indomiae om. p. 
194. 4 tutori ademisti pr: tutorum una adem. gq. 
257.30 hodii cum q: odii cum r, R (1.e. Rhodii) being added 


by man. 2. 


At 169. 31-33 r follows p even in the detail of leaving 
room for a capital B at Bellum, the title immediately preceding 
being in both Mss. written in the margin. Agreements between 
all three codd. are as under : 


157. 9-10 dictum est hoc...aestimatum pgqr soli. 


176 


.18 


The first hand in p has added pestem above the line: 


this gives rise in qr to pestem tempestatemque instead 
of tempestatem pestemque. 
195, 22 


stetisse cum V: stet esse cum p! (ut Par. Lall.): tet 


esse cum p’: ter esse cum qr: testis secum dett. 


218. 19 


236 
285 


.1l 
.3l 


vetuisti pqr for noluisti. 
et facit coram omnibus esse pr Par. 4588 A. 
et lis...malueris om. pqr. 
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293.10 tanta om. par. 
13 ulla om. par. 

The following differences may be noted as showing that r is 
not derived solely from p: 
101. 6 suautr: om. p. 
114, 9 singillatim pq: sigillatim rG.K: singulatim G,Z. 
113. 25 continebit pq: sustinebit r. 
128. 35 here p first gives verterentur, then corrects to ver- 
tentur: r has morarentur. 
163. 10 homines pq: homines autem rDKZ al. edd. 
173. 6 Fabio pq: Rabio r. 
185.32 A pr: om. qV. 

fratrem illum pqr: illum V edd. 

186.13 aquor: quo Vpq. 
188. 23 de pq: om. Vré. 
189. 22 dicit pq’: dicit ei qr rell. edd. 
190. 3 P. Tettio pq: P. tertior: Potitio 6. 
198. 25 deiectum pq Prisc.: delectum >: deletum ré. 


On the other hand the close relationship of r to p is shown 
in the following : 

198. 9 mutando interpolando pq. In r and the dett. after 
mutando we find curando ne litura appareat. The 
insertion 1s to be explained by the fact that these words 
occur in the margin of p where they are written by the 
first hand. In passing I may note that this same hand 
furnishes a note on subsortiebatur 198. 18 “infiniti 
modi est non personae tertiae.” 


Alongside of pqr should be placed the Paris ms. 4588 
(saec. XIII.) cited as A for Books 11. 111. in the Ziirich edition. 
This MS. is in a very defective condition and very hard to read. 
I have compared it at certain places for Books Iv. V., which in 
this codex precede Books 11. 11. It is in general agreement 
with the Y family though with certain features of its own that 
lead me to rank it after pq and with the dett.) 


1 At p. 446. 4, nam dizit Heius, princeps ist. leg. Instead of this 4588 
princeps istius legationis quae, the gives dixit eius princeps civitatis prin- 
dett. have Heius princeps civitatis ceps ist. leg., from which it might 
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The Erfurtensis (E) has been fully dealt with by Mr A. C. 
Clark in the Journal of Philology (Vol. xvitt. No. 35) where he 
shows, in opposition to the judgment of Zumpt, that it is directly 
copied from Harl. 2682 (H). Gruter had thought on the 
contrary that H was derived from E. Both have the fragment 
at the beginning of the Third Verrine, Capp.1—v. The iden- 
tity of tradition in these two Mss. and also in the Cluni Codex 
is well-nigh complete. To prove this, reference need only be 
made to Mr Clark’s collation of H as given in his volume of 
the Anecdota Oxontensia (Part vii, 1892), pp. 48-51. For the 
fragment of the Third Book, which extends from the opening 
to deprecatt 274. 20, I note only two divergences between H 
and E: 271.25 where H is reported as giving prectmtur against 
percipitur E (so too the Cluni Codex, as may be inferred from 
the attribution of this reading to M=Metellianus: also Lg. 42), 
and 272.16 where H has iudsces mtht instead of mihi tudices 
E and Lg. 42. For the rest of this fragment H and E are in 
complete agreement, both with each other and with what we 
now know to have been the Cluni Codex, cited variously by 
Nannius (N), Fabricius (F), Metellus (M), and anonymously, or 


by Lambinus (¢)*. 


be argued that princeps civitatis may 
have been originally added to explain 
eius after that word had orept in for 
Heius. 

1 For a statement of the thesis that 
Olun. 498 (C) was the ms. used by these 
various editors, and that Lag. 42 
(which I cite as O) is, as regards 
Books 11.—111., a copy of O, v. my 
volume in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Part ix. (1901): also the Olass, Rev. 
1902, Vol. xvi. pp. 401—406. To the 
citations there made the following may 
be added. First with regard to what 
seem to be arbitrary transposition va- 
riants in Lg. 42 we have 

211. 82 optimi argenti O for ar- 
genti optimi. 

211.18 ex negotiatioribus propositi 
O for prop. ex neg. 

211, 85 pecuniam Heraclio O for 


In the same way H may now be allowed 


Her. pec. 

282. 87 
reliqui. 

285. 8 Apronium tantum O for 
tantum Apronium. 

Alongside of the remarkable vide- 
tur mihi videtur 248, 2, commented on 
in O. RB. Vol. xvi. 402, may be placed 
258. 82, where O had, evidently, with 
the vulgate, cos tta abs te. Lag. 42 
wants to alter the position of ita, as 
elsewhere (e.g. 100. 3): and Miiller’s 
note is ‘‘ eos ita (cum signis transp. 
et praeterea punoctis subsor. del. ita 
m. 1) abs te ita Lag. 42.” 

Compare also 215. 88. Here the 
vulgate runs ante aliquanto quam. 
The Y family (pqr) give aliquanto 
antequam. O has ante aliquanto ante- 
quam. 

To the list of omissions in O of 


reliqui est O for est 
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to displace. the symbol E in the Ziirich edition for the excerpts 
from Book Iv., which begin at ch. xviii—the later codex 
invariably reproducing the second hand in H. I shall refer 
here only to one point which helps to establish Nettleship and 
Nohl’s conjecture per Verrem at 474. 21 for per hunc V, per me 
RSDZp and the dett. Here the reading of V is rather difficult 
to accept, not only because it is unsupported, but also because 
of the cacophony involved in at nunc per hunc spoliati. The 
fact seems to be that me in the alternative tradition actually 
conceals Verrem, written uré: H has urt for Verri at 379. 15 
which a late hand, failing to understand, has corrected to ro, 
much in the same way as the copyist of V substituted hunc 
(cp. 352, 21); and again at 1. 29 Verre is represented by ure. 


In conclusion, we may now consider the details of the rela- 
tionship of S to R, citing to begin with places where the two 


codd. are in agreement. 


It will be found, however, as we go 


on, that S has an authority independent of Ri. 


what must have been a line in Cluni I 
may now add 

354. 5 bonis everti aratores et id 
non. 
362. 11 atque opportunissimam 
provinciam. 

Perhaps also 320. 16 tamen inco- 
lumis numerus manebat. 

823. 17 terror in auribus animis. 

Some readings of O can only be 
explained on the supposition that the 
writer of O found the Oluni Codex 
hard to decipher, e.g. 

292. 834 colu itus Lag. 42=coluit 
tis. 

300. 4 verum non una te tantumC: 
imminuata O. 

319. 832. immani O=summa vi. 

821. 10 avaritie lectosce scribit 
Metellum O=avaritia eiectos scribit 
Metellos. ; 

826.8 iniquo iueme iurare O= 
iniquum eterare. 

834.16 iusuuri et (i.e. visuuri, 0 
iusuyrt et) O=insinuet. 


835. 25 nunc prope Verrem O= 
nunc pro te Verrem. . 

841, 34 vicino O= Maevio. 

343.13 in hisce O=nihil te. 

351. 6 et hine istam O=et in 
cistam. 

855.18 cum morumve O=cum in 
crimine. 

357.9 se iure improbissimo O= 
se in re improbissima. 

858. 16 aduentu ex und | mtuu® 
tebaris O=adventu et viz menstruis 
cibariis, 

To the proof that the Codex Nan- 
nianus was the Cluniacensis and that 
divergences are to be attributed to 
slipshod reporting on the part of Nan- 
nius add :— 

800. 21 tantum lucri VOpq 4588. 

triticum lucri 6. 
tantum triticum lucri N. 

Here Nannius wanted to report 
tantum from the Cluni Codex, and in 
doing so omitted to delete triticum. 

' As already stated, the Vaticanus 
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366. 
369. 
370. 
383. 
397. 


401. 


402. 
404. 


417, 
422. 


425. 


431. 


446. 
447. 


448. 
449, 


451. 


452. 
453. 
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11 helo for heio RS. 
1 videmus Rpr: corr. eadem manus vidimus, and so SDp. 
18 penatis Rpr: penates corr. RSD. 
24 Nymphiodoro RSH. 
24 relinques aut deseres RS. Here S first wrote ac for 
aut (as in pq), then the same hand corrected to aut. 
4 domo (for domi) RSHG,Ld: om. G,. 
31 tota provincia provisa RSG, 


13 praetoria manum Hp: praetoris amanum R: praetoris 
ac manum SD. 

15 eat om. RSG, (before ad). 

9 Here S repeats the error of R pala 6 retis for palae- 
stritis : palam est retis D. 
2 atque appellabit RS. 

36 apud illos RSG, 

31 Here R} is reported as giving ad, R? at. The fact is 
that the correction is made to at by the first hand in R, 
and this is also the reading of SDG,Ld KZ. 

5 ad tuam legationem (for laudationem) RS. 

19 ante om. RS. 

26 Here instead of inerat R shows inerant, the n being 
written above the line probably by the first hand. 
S also gives inerant, which may be correct if we read 
notae instead of nota in the end of the sentence. 

31 novo om. RS. 

22 imperarent pecuniamque RS. 

4 ante om. RS: quam te R: quam §S. 

22 exigisses RS. 

33  iudex (for iudices) RS and so also at 452. 35. 

21 cum tantam difficultatem crimine RSQ,. 

37 tanto a periculo RS: tantoque periculo G,Ld. 

21 dicit (for ducit) RS. 

24 sit om. RS. 

32 ferire (for feriri) RS. 


(V) forms the subject of another paper _ one of the oldest and most valuable of 
(Am. Journ. Phil. xxvi. 409),in which I all Ciceronian mss.—has been grossly 
show that the authority of thiscodex— underestimated by critics and edigors. 


457. 


458. 


459. 


461. 


463. 


481. 


483. 
484. 
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21 eoque RSG; Here two codd. of Lambinus are re- 
ported as showing eo quod. S cannot have been either 
of these. 

3 utrum RS for vivum. 

13 esse enim R with transposition marks: enim esse S: 
esse enim pq. 

20 for nam aestate RS agree in the error nam siate. 

23 for ipsi RS have ipse. 

2 archodio RS for ab Rhodio. 

7 Both have utrum for verum: ib. 10-S at first wrote 
east for ea est: ib. 13 aeta for acta, tum for secum, 
excogit for excogitat. 

10 RS agree in ac as also q: whereas p and the dett. 
give atque. 

21 quadruremis qui R with the u subpunctuated toi: so 
SG,Ld and three Parr. 

31 res se RS: res sese q: sese res po. 

13 Here the text has been safeguarded by the concur- 
rence of RS against pd, which insert exit after excitatus. 
S has excitatus in a rasura from which it may be 
inferred that the copyist had some difficulty about the 
reading. Otherwise S agrees with R. 

24 propositus RS for praepositus. 

31 esset RS for est. 


.15 abluantur RSG,A. 


19 myoparon Rpr, corr. muoparon, and so S (myoparo V6). 
37 Cleomene RS: Cleomeni pé: de Cleomene Gs. 

30 chorum RS for forum. 

28 oculorum tuorum tum RS. 

20 duxit et RSG,: ducit p. 

21 laudes RS for laudis. 


.25 instead of negare R and G,; are quoted as having 


genere: S at first wrote gne. 

25 civitatium RS instead of civium which seems to be 
the result of a correction in G,,: the dett. omit. 
5 ad lanio (for a Dianio) RS. 
9 invitam R (for inultam). Here S inserts c above the 
line and G,KZ follow with invictam. 
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484.14 magnis (for mancipiis) RS. 
485. 28 Here instead of avaritiae te nimiae, R has the curious 


reading avaritiaet ni te. This reading reappears in SG, 
in the form avaritia (avaricia S) et enim te. Cf. 466. 24 
where instead of ex nimia RS agree in giving eximia. 


The following are cases of agreement between S and the 
second hand in R: 


383. 
385. 
388. 


390. 


407. 


409. 
418. 
4.26. 


430. 
442. 


448. 
451. 
463. 
467. 


20 aS and so R* supra lineam. 

5 escendit Rip: ascendit R*Sq6. 

33 hii R': hi ipsi R*S: hi pqgd. This passage should be 
exhibited in greater detail as under: 

hiipsostea quam temporibus R’. 
hi ipsi postea quam t. R*SD. 
hi postea quam t. p. 
Compare also Harl. 2682 (H') hi ipsos te aquam 
temporibus. H? hi ipsis temporibus postquam. 

17 Here the first hand in R (and so also H_’) is rightly 
reported by Jordan, though not by Thomas, as giving 
religio; the same hand subpunctuates and so converts 
religio to regio. R* corrects to religioso which is also 
the reading of SDG,H?EXK. 

22 diiuncta R’: disiuncta R*Sp. It is to be noted here 
that the correction in R is made by a late hand. 

12 is R': his R*Spq (similarly 415. 21). 

2 uriom R?: urion RS. | 

36 fatebantur R: fateantur SG,: confiteantur G,: con- 
ficiantur Ld. 

6 communicat 6: an putas R'%S. 

18 sellam curulem ius imaginis. Here the genitive is 
preserved in curulentus imaginis R! Non.8. R? corrects 
to imagines and so also SZp. 

25 quo modi consilio R: commodi consilio R°SG,,. 

32 missionis R': missiones R*SG,: missione 6. 

7 an per R': nuper RS al. 

10 conflexusque (for complexusque) R. Here the reading 
of S (confloxusque) may be connected with an o which 
seems to have been written in above the line in R and 
is now erased. 
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471. 1  t. veccium R': totve civium R*SDKZ. 

475.26 videatur R': videatis R°Sp: videtis 8. 

476.15 sibi PRLU.Metellum R: sibi -pr- lucium metellum 
SD. 

482. 2  statio (for statuitis) R?: sceatis R°SDG,K. 

486.14 argentariam Lepti fecisse. Here R gives argentari 
malefici fecisse. By the second hand in R this is 
changed to argumentari maleficii fecisse which is the 
reading also of SG,. 

494. 4 Here at first R had flagiti, R* adds a second i above 
the line to make flagiti, which is the reading also of 
SDKZ. 

497. 5 quis in natura (for quasi natura) R. Here the second 
hand in R corrects to qui si in natura and this is the 
reading of SG. 


But S does not always agree with the second hand in R: 


366. 3 Here as also at 367. 23, 375. 5 before iudices the letter 
o is written in by another hand in R, the same which 
often makes the change from quom to cum, and is not 
reproduced in 8. This phenomenon does not occur in 
other places, e.g. 366. 11. Similarly at 365. 35 the first 
hand in R gives di, while R? gives di° and S has dii. 

423.16 referant SDKZ: referatur R*6: referetur R': refertur 
p Lag. 42. 


The weightiest proof that S—in spite of such agreements 
as the foregoing—is an independent copy of the same arche- 
type as R has been given in an earlier part of the present 
paper, 471. 31 (p. 169). Among other points I note the follow- 
ing, including in their order some passages already cited : 


364. 6 magno opere Rpr: magnopere SG,H. Cf. 430. 15 
tanto opere R: tantopere S rell. 468. 10 magno opere 
R: magnopere 8S. In this place VRSG,D agree in 
giving magno opere potuit Cleomenes facere; on the 
other hand three codd. Lambini are said to have agreed 
with Quintilian Ix. 43 in the order quid Cleomenes 
facere potuit. 

367. 32 Here it is to be noted that S does not repeat R’s 
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mistake in giving modo ut in for modo ut. In R it 
must have come from IMPVNE. 

368. 8 semper fuis R: superfuisse SDKZ. 

370. 33 quid R: qui SDG,. 

371. 2 ista laudatio RV: laudatio ista S (with faint marks of 
transposition) G,AKZ. 

11 dem Rp: sit S et plerique. This divergence points 
to some error: perhaps the original text ran ut quam 
minimum wud. (2.e. tudices) illis sit temporis. 

27 ex foedere debuisti Rp edd.: debuisti ex foedere 
SDG,KZ. 

373.12 Here it is interesting to record that DK give the 
absurd reading mecum leve est dico. The reason is 
probably . be found in the fact that S wrote pr. manu 


mecum dics senatorem leve est. 

26 qui ordo a vobis adhuc ademptus est S. supra lineam 
in the same hand, solis contemptus est, which is the 
reading of R. 

377. 25 revertamur SDKZp (this reading is quoted by Lam- 
binus as from libri duo manuscripti): revertantur R: 
revertatur qd edd. 

378. 35 ab R: a Spo. 

380. 1 vix pqHé Serv.: non SDG,: om. R. 

381. 4 expectabit R: expectabant SD rell. . 

11 qui quinti Maximi p: quique maximi R: q’q; maxime 
S: quique maximi DG. 

33 emissa SDG,KZ: amissa Rpéd. 

382.14 for renuntiare dedisti SD agree in giving renuntiare 
reddidisti which G, characteristically alters to tradidisti. 

386. 36 for cognorint which is given in S per compend (gnort) 
R shows the unintelligible gonrit: G,LdK agree in 
norunt as against cognoverint pq: cognoverunt 6. 

387. 30 ad quos solebat litteras S in mg. and so G,K. 

389.19 credo satis Rp: satis credo SG,AK. 

392. 2 where R has p-R- 8-&-, S has “pr: The resulting 
confusion leads G,Ld to omit a praetore, while populi 
Romani which is in G,Ld is omitted in G,qa. 


395. 


397. 
397. 
399. 


400. 
401. 


402 


405. 


408. 


409. 


410. 
411. 
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17 in rege tam nobili re tam eximia iniuria R: 
in rege tam nobiliore tam eximiam iniuriam SDG,, 
16 ab illis REHq: ab eis SG,A. 
29 arcessebat pq: accersebat RH6: arcersibat S: accer- 
sibat D et al. 
15 monumenta P. requirit Scipio R: monumenta requirit 
P. Scipio S. | 
25 etiam eorum S6: eorum etiam R: etiam om. pq 
(cf. 402. 21). 
8 laboret SG,KZpq: elaboret R. 
2 populusque RK6: populus SDG,, 
12 ipsi se S vulg.: ipsese R: ipsi sese 6. 


. 21 igitur tibi nunc R: nunc igitur tibi SDG,ALdK: tibi 


om. pq (397. 25). 

32 quin ipse R: q in se S: here an alteration to quin 
ipse seems to have been erased and the correct reading 
is accordingly preserved in S not in R. 

11 non modo breviter mihi SG, for mihi non modo 
breviter R. 

15 In this passage instead of grandes simili in genere R 
is rightly reported by Madvig and Jordan as giving 
grandissimi hii in genere, though Thomas prints the 
received text without any mark of divergence on the 
part of R. S at first gave the same reading, except that 
for hii it gave hi which is nearer /2 in the text, but the 
copyist subsequently altered grandissimi to grandissimas, 
which is also the reading of G,. G,Ld alter to gravis- 
simas. 2 alone seems to have divided the syllables 
correctly and is reported as giving grandis simili genere. 

2 reportandos SDAG,: reportandosque R (cf. 372. 23: 
422. 34: 444. 32): reportandosque reponendosque Halm 
edd. preponendo restituendosque p: reportandos resti- 
tuendosque Nohl: reponendos restituendosque 6. 

14 orbem omnem RA: omnem orbem SDG,: orbem 
omnium po. 

15 enim erat SDG Kp3: erat enim R. 

12 inoportunas R: importunas S. 

32 ab dominis Rp: a dominis SDG,KZ6. 
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412.27 iis R: his Sé: om. p. : 

33 inque iis R: inque S: corrected by the addition of 
his above the line: this gave rise to inque hia Dé: in 
hiisque G,Ld. 

414, 5 antecellant RDEZpq: S at first wrote antecedant 
and then corrected to antecellant. antecedant is the 
reading of G,Ld, while G, wrote antecedunt. - 

33 exoppugnanda R: oppugnanda SDG,: expugnanda pé. 

415.87 ornari RHE: ornare SDpé. 

417.28 qui hoc R: qui haec S. 

420. 28 quamobrem R: quemadmodum SDG;,K. 

33 existimabam R: aestimabam SD. 

422.34 tuendisque R: tuendis SDG,AKZ: tuendis conser- 
vandisque 6. 

36 acceperat R: acceperant S. 

423.16 referant S: referatur R. 

19 tum R: tunc S. 

24 sese antea...cumque eum. These words are repre- 
sented by three blank lines in R:: the same omission occurs 
in SD Par. 7777 KZ but with no indication of a lacuna. 

424. 3 est hoc RG,q (hoc est S with very faint marks of 
transposition) G,Ld. 

9 nudata (unmistakably) R: uti data SD: et nudata G;: 
ultum data G,Ld: nuda pq. 

13 commonefaceret Sp: commefaceret R. 

14 isR: hisS: hiis G,: iste 6. 

26 cum L. fratre R: cum fratre L. SG,A et Cuiacianus. 

425. 5 istius R: illius SD. 

17 labore meo multo SG,A: multo labore meo R. 

426. 1 Syracusanorum ipsorum SLd)\ KZ for ips. syr. BR. 

11 scumas R: spumas 8. 

28 antea iam ab aliis R: iam antea aliis SG,. 

427.21 at Spd: ac G,: om. R. 

428. 7 mihi ante est iudices Rd: ante est mihi (om. iudices) 
SDG,KZ. Cf. Madvig, 1. 365. 

429,18 sed et fortis SG,KZ. 

34 after bello R has -K- for caput. This appears in S as 
-r- out of which D makes -f- while G,A give bello R. 
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430. 3 et vehemens SAG, Par. 7777. 

16 praesidia in Sicilia SG,AK. To this transposition 
add 431. 1 allatus esset ad eum SG,r: 431. 3 ad se 
vocari SG,6: 431. 26 praetore Verre SG,Aq: 431. 37 
vocata est SG,6: 438. 18 longitudo noctis SGA: 444, 27 
clam dederunt pecuniae SG,: 446. 19 ex ipsorum SG,KZ 
(for ipsorum ex Rd): 446. 12 tibi non tuo pretio SG,r: 
446. 23 amiciorem esse quam populo Romano SG;: 
stare gratis SG,: 450. 27 spolia provinciae SG,,: 446. 13 
sermones de se SG,A against de se sermones R. Here 
it is to be noted that the first hand in R and also p 
omit se, which is an argument for believing that the 
collocation is rightly given in R, se having fallen out 
before sermone. 474. 22 in hostium loco R: in loco 
hostium S: here V can be cited in support of R, while 
the transposition of S is repeated in KZ. 

431. 33 SG; agree in giving ipse quaerit instead of ille quaerit. 
Lambinus suggested iste. 
433.17 ad fortunas omnium R: ad omnium fortuna SG; : 
ad om. G6. 
436. 3 Here SD omit maximae against RG,DZ. The variants 
may be exhibited : 
honestissimae (e S: e D) civitatis honestissimum 
SD (cf. 292. 7): 
honestissimae maximae civ. hon. RG,KZ: 
honestissimum civitatis honestissimae pé (cf. 471. 29: 
473. 25). See Am. Journ. Phil. XXvI. p. 431, note. 
440. 1 for extra R gives ex: om. S. 
10 tamen R and (in mg. as variant) D: tum SD. 
-22 a foro SDKZq: foro Rp Par. 4588. 
443.18 id quod SG,A. 

19 te om. SGA. 

444, 6 et his p Par. 4588: sed iis R: sed his S pr., dein corr.: 
sed is, ut DK: et 1s 6. 

447. 8 remisse R: remississe S with second s subpunctuated 

448. 8 R’s impossible reading auctorem interpretem com- 
meatum does not occur in §. 

14 e lege RA: ex lege SS. 
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450. 29 praebuere R: pbuert SD. 
453. 26 quo R: q*™ or qgq@ S: quem rell.: quamobrem GQ). 
454.13 Here and twice immediately below R keeps the form 
maritumos, although in the first place the u is sub- 
punctuated. S has maritimos, 
34 ex remorum RA: et extremorum SQ,. 
455, 4 quin VR: qui non SG,,: the compendium in § is q‘i. 
456. 2 ideo se securi SDG,: ideo esse curi R: ideo securi 
Par. 4588 6. 
17 coarguare R: arguare SDG,. 
458. 28 litore R: in litore SD. 
461. 34 quod Cleomenes non R and so pr S: quod Cleomenes 
nisi corr. SDé. Here S at first wrote fi and then 


corrected to n. 
466. 30 auctoribusque R: auctoritatibusque S. 
467.13 for animadvertere Vp 4588 4 RSD give animum 
adverti: aiadati K: animum advertere Z. 
I7 quam ut R: quam SDKZ. 
468. 6 illum ipsum R: ipsum SDKZ. 
ibid. illum R: om. SD. 
31 nec senectus nec hospitii SG,A. 
470.18 etiam illud RK: illud etiam SDG,Ld Z. 
471.13 suarum furturum R: suarum fortunarum S for suorum 
furtorum p. 
31 usitatum (quite plainly) R: is ita tum SG,,KZ. 
472.16 non ut tam R: non ut tantum SDG,K. In the 
margin D makes the necessary correction to non vitam, 
and Z non ut ti vitam. 
23 morxit extremo R: mori extremo S. 
473. 1  decusis R': decussis R*: decursis SG,. 
5 lacrumarum R: lacrimaretur S83. | 
16 Here instead of ex ipso illo R has ex ipro illo while 
'S gives ex his p illo. 
383 Here R omits the cum in front of Heracleensem: 
both words are omitted in SG,. 
476. 32 quetui for quaestui R. Here S gives nostrisque tui. 
477. 1 Here for illa communia S has illa crimina and is 


followed by DKZ. 
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479. 1 cum tibi haec diceret R: cum diceret tibi haec SDG,. 
8 ab (a 8) quaestore et ab legato Rd: ab legato et 
quaestore SDG,. 

480. 6 for imnata R has inta. SG, have ita. 

482.25 quae ex Alexandria R: quae Alexandria SD. 

483.26 istis defensoribus tuis R: istis tuis defensoribus SDG,. 

28 Here R writes without any sign of correction quasise 
arbitrium: S gives the true reading quas ipse ad 
arbitrium and is followed by DG, This is a very 
-important instance and might be cited with a few 
others, such as 471. 31, to show that notwithstanding 
the many resemblances that can be quoted S is not 
derived from either the 1st or the 2nd hand in R. 

484.10 Here S is followed by DG,A in the sequence quot 
bella arbitramini maiores etc. instead of quot bella 
maiores...arbitramini R. 

37 Here R gives supplicium without any correction by 
the second hand. S has supplicio. 

485. 4 defensionis SDG, for dissensionis. 

17 In this passage R originally wrote cui civis suplici 
and this is the reading of p. Thereafter the second 
hand added i above the line to make supliciu. S on the 
contrary gives cul civi supplicanti which may be right 
(suplecanti G,r). Ld gives cui supplicanti omitting 
civi, while the shameless corrector in G, writes cui tum 
supplicanti. 

485.36 Hic vide quam me sis usurus aequo. Here the reading 
of R is quam mesurus equo. That of S is somewhat of 
a puzzle: qua m hefur’ equo. This D writes out fully 
qua inhesurus equo. Above tlie line in S an alternative 
for inhesurus is suggested which seems to be es usus. 

486. 31 quibus illo R: qui illo SG,A. 

488.10 refixisset R: refrixissit S: refrixisset Gs. 

489. 6 It may be worth while noting that at the great 
lacuna in Book v. (489. 6) R has hac non ad eos, 
whereas SDG,Z give ac non ad eos. The work of a 
corrector is apparent in the reading of G, and K, the 
former of which gives at si non ad eos, the latter ac si 
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non ad eos,—the si having been inserted from the 


immediate sequence. 


494.14 Here R omits ex homoeoteleuto the words quae ad 
iudicium. S has these words, but strangely enough 
omits the first iudicium, following extra. 

17 desistas et illa. Here the reading of R is deistas et 
illa. S gives de ista sed et illa with a variant above 
the line sistas for istas. D was not only a faithful but 
also an intelligent copyist, and could recognise a cor- 
rection when he saw it: D gives desistas. G, pn the 
other hand and also the Cuiacianus in their anxiety to 
include everything give desistas ista sed et illa. 

27 Here the influence of S upon the tradition of G, is 
evidenced by the fact that whereas both R and S have 
et in omni, the in is subpunctuated in S and disappears 
altogether in G, which give et omni. 

495.32 putaret R: putavit SDKZpé. 

496.10 tantum tibi SG,A for tantumne. 

22 suis usque SDG,Z: suisque R: usque G,K. 

497.26 quoius iste R: qiio uif iste S, which also gives in 
the margin the correct reading cuius iste. The faithful 
and intelligent writer of D accepts the correction and 
inserts cuius iste in his text, but takes care to preserve 
in his margin the original reading of S. 

36 quam item R: quam “™ iste S: here D and G, 
give quam item iste, whereas pd have quam iste. 

498.12 for aliqua R has aitqua: SD have altaque. 


1 The agreement in such im- 
portant passages of the majority of 
the later codd. with S rather than R 
is a proof that the tradition contained 
in § influenced the later text more 
than that contained in R. Here area 
few other examples :— 

397.18 ea R: om. 8G,KZ. 

405.11 already quoted in diver- 
gences between S and R. 

447.10 illam R: om. SG,\KZ. 

480.9 Here for quando § has qné. 


This is copied somewhat doubtfully by 
D as qué which also appears in G,. 
On the other hand G,LéK give quo- 
modo. 

450.6 quoius R: quia 8S: quaevis 
AG, (eius G,LS). ; 

466. 19 R has respondis: S on 
the other hand gives what seems to be 
the true reading respondet and is fol- 
lowed by DG;. 

871.27 ex foedere debuisti R p 
edd.: debuisti ex foedere SDG,KZ. 
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26 R gives improvissimam: the correct reading impro- 
bissimam hitherto attributed to a conjectural emendation 
in G, is found in SD as well as in the Harleian mss. KZ. 

28 inutilis R: initis SD: invisitis edd. 

29 exigendumque R: exiundumque VSDG,Z: exeun- 
dumque G,K. 

32 initia R: inocia S. 

499. 1 isto uno R: uno isto SDG,AKZ. 
498.28 Here non is omitted in R without any sign of a 
correction and is rightly supplied in S. 


W. PETERSON. 


Note. Reference may be permitted to the paper entitled 
“The Vatican Codex of Cicero’s Verrines” which appeared in 
the American Journal of Philology, Vol. xxvi. No. 4, pp. 410 
—436: also to the summary of the general results of my 
investigations given on the concluding pages of that article. 


W. P. 


CORRUPTION OF THE TEXT OF SENECA. 


In the new edition, by Karl Hosius, of the treatise de 
beneficits, a luckless guess of Moritz Haupt’s has crept into the 
text. 

Hosius reads (1 9 3): rusticus, inhumanus ac mali moris 
et inter matronas abominandus conuicio est, si quis coniugem 
suam in sella prostare uetuit et uulgo admissis inspectoribus 
uehi perspicuam undique. 

The critical reader will at once be arrested by the uncouth 
phrase abominandus conucio est. Instinct will tell him, and 
tradition, as embodied in the new Thesaurus! (1 col. 122—4), 
will confirm the verdict, that abominandus is self-sufficient, and 
needs no prop like the instrumental ablative conuzcio. Turning 
to the critical note, he will be relieved by finding that no 
authority supports the clumsy combination. The note is: 
abhominanda conditio N ab(h)ominand(a)e condicionis N%O 
corr. Haupt. 

Haupt’s conjecture may be seen in the third volume (Lips. 
Hirzel, 1876) of his opuscula, p. 476: 

“in libro Nazariano a prima manu scriptum est abomunanda 
conditio, altera inde fecit abominandae conditions, quod qui 
Scripsit in mutata orationis forma iure haesit, probabilem sen- 
tentiam non effecit, neque Bentleius recte putauit nonnulla 
excidisse,” 

Haupt goes on to vindicate the spelling of conutcowm with 
& C. 

If he had deigned to consult that admirable scholar, J. Fr. 
Gronovius. he would have learnt the true meaning of condicio, 
and not have been spellbound by the corrector of N. 


1 Haupt’s Verballhornung is given in the Thesaurus, but the reading of N 
is added in brackets. 
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“ Aurea lectio, quam Naz. a manu prima habuit: abom- 
nanda conditio est: quod et percepit Gruterus. Quintilianus 
declam. 257 [p. 52, 1. 1—5, ed. Ritter] sed neque in me ille 
probamt aliud, quam pietatem. widit fletus meos, urdit totius 
animi atque etiam corporis defectionem: sic homint, inter prin- 
cipes nostrae ciurtatis numerando, coepi bona esse condicio. 

In his Obseruationes (|. 1c. 6, p. 37, ed. Frotscher) Gronovius 
speaks at greater length of our passage, and confutes, by 
anticipation, Haupt’s reasoning : 

“abominanda condicro est. Haec est optimi codicum Nazar. 
scriptura, sola Senecae, ut aduertit Gruterus in appendice 
Notarum, et unicae meracaeque suauitatis; quam qui non 
caperent audaculi,...interpolarunt, substituto: abominandae 
condicionis est. At ipsum hoc, o boni, et multo Latinius ex- 
primit uetus, abominanda condicio est. en cultissimos duos 
Hispanos Hispano cultissimo adsertores [here Gronovius cites 
Quintil. decl., explaining the last words coem bona esse condicio] 
hoc est, coepi aestimari dignus, qui ab eo filiae maritus legerer. 
Martialis, lib. 111 epigr. 33 [1 2]: 


Ingenuam malo, sed, st tamen illa negetur, 
libertina mihi proxima condicio est. 


id est, libertinam mulierem, secunda condicione, si prima 
condicio, id est, ingenua mulier, negetur, mihi nubere uolo: 
libertinam nancisci secundam condicionem duco. Rursum lib. v 
epigr. 17 [1 2]: 
Dum proauos atauosque refers et nomina magna, 
dum tvbt noster eques sordida condicro est. 


dum nos equites tibi sordida condicio sumus: dum nubere 
ulro ex nostro ordine, nimirum equiti, uile ac sordidum tibi 
uidetur. Agnoscis non esse admittendum Scaligeri equus: sic 
enim de solo Martiali capiendum foret: at non equitem illa 
unum modo, sed equestrem omnem ordinem spernebat: tanti 
fastidii, tanti supercilii erat.” 


1 For this sense of condicio seemy 110 (1269, 23 Dombart). Suet. Cl. 26. 
note on Cic. Phil. m § 99. Plaut. Our English match, the French parti 
Stich. 51, trin. 455. Ter. hec. 241. (and kindred words in German, Dutch, 
Cic. p. Clu. § 42. Sen. in Aug.c. D. Italian), are used in the same way. 
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Haupt’s opuscula were published after his death. Had the 
editors allowed themselves to refer to Gronovius in a note, 
Hosius in all likelihood would have escaped the trap which 
they laid for him. 

It would have been well for Haupt’s reputation if he had 
been able to revise his own work. Madvig, on the other hand, 
the autodidakt (as he called himself in a memorable conversa- 
tion which I had with him at Leyden thirty years ago) should 
have submitted his conjectures to some friend more at home in 
early and late prose, and also in poetry both Greek and Latin. 

For example: no verse in Juvenal is more certain in text, 
or easier of interpretation (see Duff’s note), than 

I 144 hinc subitae mortes atque intestata senectus. 

Nevertheless, Madvig’s unhappy conjecture, infestata, has 
darkened the meaning to readers leaning more on authority 
than on sound judgement. Yet a very slight acquaintance 
with the opuscula and aduersaria will teach us to recognise 
frankly the great Dane’s limitations. 7 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


STOICA FRUSTULA. 


I PROPOSE to start with a perplexing passage in M. Aurel. 
X 7, the elucidation of which is closely connected with that of 
certain parallels in Plutarch and Philo. Marcus warns us not 
to be discontented with that invariable law of the universe, by 
which its parts are liable to dissolution and decay. These 
processes are nothing more than a return to the constituent 
elements, which are reabsorbed into the universal reason. 
Moreover, in our own bodies the parts which perish, whether 
solid or spiritual (arvevxyatixov), are not original in the sense of 
having been received at birth. «dv yap Tovro éyOes Kal Tpitny 
nuépay éx TaY oitiwy Kal Tod EXKopévou dépos THY émrEpponY 
éxaBev. todo ody, d éraBe, weraBarres, ovy 5) pnTNp ETexev. 
In other words, physical decay does not affect the permanence 
of the wuyn, for to the yéveots of the puyy (fuywots XII 24) 
the words 6 4 unrnp érexev undoubtedly point: see Chrysippus 
ap. Plut. Sto. rep. 41, p. 1053 D yiverOar pév yap pnoe Thy 
puyny, Stav to Bpédhos arrorexyOy, KaOarep otopwoce Ti 
mepipuee. Tov mvevpatos petaBarovTos (von Arnim, It 806). 
The Stoics, it will be remembered, derived yuyy from igus, 
the cooling influence of the outer air. Then follow the disputed 
words :—imodou 8, ote éxeivp ce Riavy TpogTréxer TH idiws 
Tou, ovdey SvTL oluat pos TO viv Aeyouevov. So the text is 
printed by Stich, who substitutes from A éexe/v@ for the vulgate 
éxeivo. But, since the order of the words is decisive against 
taking éexeiv@ with t@ iSiws moup, Dr Rendall, who discussed 
this passage at some length in Journ. Phil. xxmm 151—158, 
proposes to alter ce Mav mpoamdéxer to cv Alay mpooTéKy 
(passive), translating :—‘ But even admitting that you are 
intimately bound up with that (sc. the changeable assimilated 
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meptxeiwevov) in (or by) your individuality, that does not affect 
the present question. The objection to this rendering, apart 
from the change involved, is that in making the idSiws coco», 
which, as will presently appear, is the principle of fixity and 
permanence, the source or instrument of our mutability, it is 
not in accordance with Stoic teaching. But, if we retain éxetvo, 
it is easy to translate:—‘And be assured that this (sc. 6 7 
untnp érexev) really unites you to your individuality, which 
I think has no connexion with the present subject of discussion 
(sc. TO mepuxévar peraBadr«Lv). This interpretation was given 
long ago by Wyttenbach, as may be seen from his notes to 
Bake’s Posidonius, p. 269%. The Stoic doctrine, to which 
Marcus here alludes, was framed to meet the old logical puzzle 
known as o av£avopevos, or how far is growth destructive of 
identity ? Chrysippus, who devoted a special treatise to the 
subject, traces the statement of the dilemma back to Epicharmus 
(fr. 160 Kaibel, Plut. comm. not. 44 p. 1083 a). The Stoic 
solution, if it deserves the name, was to treat man—and every 
existing thing—as a complex duality consisting of ovcia and 
motoTns, of which ovata is incapable of increase or diminution 
but continually shifting, while zrovdrns the principle of identity 
is permanent but subject to increase or diminution. This 
paradox is attacked by Plutarch (l.c. p. 1083 D):—@s dvo jap 
éxactTos é€oTLW UTroKelmeva, TO ev ovaia TO Sé ToLOTNS Kal TO 
pev ae pet cal déperat, wnt avEowevoy ponte pecovpevoy pn? 
Srdws olov dort Stapévov, ro Sé Stapéver cai av€averar Kat 
pecovTat, Kai TavTa Tacxe: TavavTia Oarép~, suumEepuKos Kal 
cuvnppocpevov Kal cuvyKeyupévoy Kat THS Scagopas TH aicOnoe 
pndapov tapéyov ayacba. Especially illustrative of Marcus 
are the words in E:—ov8 eis noOoucOa Siro yeyovdres Kat 
T@ pev acl péovtes wéper T@ Barro yevéetews Aype TENEUTAS 
of auTot Stapévovres. Cf. Posidon. ap. Stob. ecl. 1, p. 178, 
9 foll. Wachsm., Alex. Aphrod. quaest. 1 5, p. 18, 10 foll. Bruns. 
Basing upon this the axiom that one (dtws zrods cannot belong 
to two ovcias Chrysippus employed it to wage war upon the 
Academic amapadda€ia (Plut. comm. not. 36 p.1077c): for it is 


1 It is perhaps worth while to point out that Dr Rendall’s text admits of a 
similar rendering. 
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obvious that, if this principle is taken as axiomatic, there cannot 
be two things absolutely identical, such as two eggs or pigeons 
or figs. Again, since conversely it is impossible Svo0 i&iws 
qovovs eri THS avTHS ovalas elvar, he went so far as to assert 
that if two men, Dion and Theon, are assumed to be absolutely 
alike except in the fact that Theon is short of one foot, the 
axiom requires us to say that, if Dion also loses his foot, Theon 
(not Dion) ép@aprac (pseudo-Philo de mund. incorr. 14 p. 501 M. 
236 B.). But this gave a handle to his opponents, who applied 
the reasoning to the xoopos, regarded as réXecos and therefore 
corresponding to Dion. Then the world-soul will represent 
Theon, and, if the sxoopos is stripped of everything cwpa- 
roevdés, the result will be either that the world-soul perishes 
or that the xoopos is adOapros, either of which alternatives is 
on Stoic principles impossible (pseudo-Philo lc.). Now, if 
Chrysippus argued on these lines, it is incredible that he 
should also have maintained what Plutarch seems to ascribe 
to him éml puds ovotas bv’ iSiws yevérOas trovovs Kal thy avTiy 
ovatay éva rovoy idiws éxovaoay émidvtos étépou SéyecOas Kal 
SiadvAarrewy opoiws apudorépous (l.c. p. 1077 D). Yet these 
words are printed within inverted commas by the editors of 
Plutarch, and are recognised as belonging to Chrysippus by 
J. von Arnim, who in his recent edition of Stoic fragments puts 
them in immediate juxtaposition to the excerpt from pseudo- 
Philo (vol. 11 nos. 396 and 397). A controversial statement of 
this kind demands the closest scrutiny, and, if c. 14 of the 
treatise de incorruptibilitate mundt be compared in its entirety 
with c. 36 of the de communibus notitis, it will be apparent 
that they are ultimately derived from a common, probably 
Peripatetic, original. The object of this writer was to contro- 
vert the Stoic doctrine of the destructibility of the world by 
establishing its inconsistency with the axiom that two zrovot 
cannot belong to the same ovaia. The argument in pseudo- 
Philo is much fuller and more precise, and I conclude that 
Plutarch, aiming at a more striking rhetorical effect, has 
unfairly represented that which was alleged to be the logical 
consequence of the éxmrvpwars doctrine as a paradox to which 
Chrysippus was expressly committed. In fact this seems to be 
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admitted by the particle which introduces the actual quotation 
from Chrysippus:—)Aéyes yodv Xpvowrmos x«.7.rd. (v. Arnim 
11 1074). If I am right, the extract no. 396 in von Arnim’s 
edition should be regarded not as a fragment of Chrysippus but 
as an inference of Plutarch. 

Having had occasion to discuss certain passages in the 
moralia, I will endeavour to remove a blemish which continues 
to disfigure the text of consol. ad uxor. 10 p. 611 F. The 
writer is speaking of the transmigration of souls, following on 
the lines laid down in the Phaedo, and makes it a complaint 
against old age that the soul is depressed and its heavenly 
aspirations are dulled by long association with the body. % 6é¢ 
(sc. yuyn) Anbbeioa pév......07d KpevTTovwy éyerat, KaOarep 
éx Kapmhs vypas cal uadOaxhs avayatticaca mpos b répuxev. 
Wyttenbach is no doubt right in his view that the lacuna after 
AnPGeioa pev contained a description of the soul which has 
spent only a short time in its corporeal environment, but I do 
not suppose that anyone will be satisfied with his rendering? of 
the concluding words :—‘ tanquam e molli flexu metae renitens 
ad suam naturam.’ The use of dvayarriferv (for which however 
cf. wt. Ant. 21, Is. et Osir. 55, p. 373 D) and a recollection of the 
familiar comparison of human life to a race-course may have 
helped to perpetuate xapzrjs, but, when attention is once 
drawn to the matter, it will, I think, be obvious that «apmns 
should be substituted :—‘like a butterfly shaking itself free 
from the supple and yielding caterpillar into its natural 
element.’ The conception of the butterfly-soul is recognised 
by anthropologists, and y;uy7 was the name actually given to 
a certain species of butterfly. If there is any remaining doubt, 
it will perhaps be removed by a comparison of quaest. conv. II 3, 
p. 636 C ws 5é Kamtrn yiryverat TO mpatov, eit extrayeioa Sid 
Enpotnra Kal trepippayeioa Erepov mrepwOcv Sd. avthas THv 
Kadouuevny yruynv weOinor. There the process is more fully 
described, and the intermediate chrysalis stage is introduced 
(contrast dca Enpornra with bypas). 

That the Stoic argument, which is refuted by Alexander of 


1 Strictly speaking, the version is that of Xylander, which Wyttenbach 
only cursorily revised. 
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Aphrodisias in his treatise de fato, belongs to Chrysippus has 
been shown by A. Gercke (Chrysippea, 1885), although he has 
not always been successful in disentangling the underlying 
Stoic element from the Peripatetic framework. Chrysippus, 
then, attempted to reconcile the conflicting claims of free-will 
and necessity by interpreting ta é¢’ 7uiv not as those things 
Ov Kal Ta avtixeipeva Suvapeba, but simply as implying that 
the movements produced by fate when applied to the sphere of 
living action require the instrumentality of impulse and assent 
(c. 13). In order to prove that the common view of é¢' 7u7v is 
erroneous, he pointed out that it involves the denial of a 
capacity for virtue to the wise man (c. 26 p. 196, 24 foll. 
Bruns). To this Alexander’s reply is that such capacity may 
be attributed to him, because, although he is now incapable of 
error, he formerly had the choice between virtue and vice (c. 32). 
The words which follow must be set out in full :—émi 8€ tov 
Gedy ove eln dv 10 etvat TorovTois (GTrep Hv Kal avTo ev Tois 
um’ avTa@y atropoupévors), Ste yap eat avTa@v ev TH puvaet 
<TO> Tovodtop, ovdev 5é TaY oTws UTapyYovTm@Y eT avT@. Sia 
ToUTO yap Ta ev éxeivar ayaa Tiuta Te Kab waKapioTa, peiCov 
TL TOY EmraweTav ayabar exovTa, St. THY apXnY 7 Pros avToY 
aveTribextos éotwv, Hyuets Sé el TH KTHOEL TOV apeTav erratvou- 
peOa, STi, THS HYTEws Hucwv éridextiKHs ovaNS Kal TOU YeELpovos, 
OUK wKynoapev mpos Ta BeArTiw, Kaito. TaY pev YELpdvaV 
advispwtl Kai ywpls Kapatav trepuyiyecOat Soxovvtwv, THs Oé 
ApEeTHS META TrOVwY TE Kal pEeTA KapLaTwY Kab TOAADY LOpwTwr. 
The passage is given as it appears in Bruns’ edition, except 
that in 1.9 «airou has been substituted for «ai, after Gercke. 
Agreeing with Gercke (fr. 132) that the substance of the 
extract is Chrysippean, I do not know what he makes of the 
words (1. 3) drt ydp x«.7.X. and propose to substitute ov for dru, 
interpreting as follows:—‘ But in the case of the gods this 
notion (the capacity for good or evil) no longer applies—and 
this very point is one of the objections which they raise (scil. to 
the ordinary view of ro éd myiv: cf. c. 26 p. 196, 13 foll., to 
which point the argument recurs)—for this capacity is not in 
their nature, and nothing which is of such a character (scil. 
@aoTe pn év TH Pvoes Twos elvat) is in anyone’s power. The 
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gist of the sentence which follows is :—‘ And this is the reason 
why we do not praise the gods, because their nature is originally 
incapable (of evil)’: cf. c. 34 ad fin. In 1. 6 after avrdy Orelli 
proposed to insert rod yeipovos, and something is certainly 
wanted. Perhaps «axo@y has fallen out after avroyv: anyhow, 
averridexros suggests a Stoic original: cf. Cleanth. ap. Sext. 
Math. 1x 91 (fr. 51 of my ed.) ro dé réXevov...dv brapyor... 
qwavTos KaKov dveridextov, TodTO Sé ov Sioicet Oeovd. Diog. L. 
vir 147, Sext. Math. 1x 33. I take it that Chrysippus’s 
objection to the ordinary view of é¢’ nuiv was enforced by 
referring to the gods as admittedly incapable of evil and 
therefore not proper objects of praise (cf. Arist. Hth. 1 12 
3 etc.), and by claiming that apern must be él rots Oeois. 
And it is significant that according to the Stoics the virtue 
of men and of the gods is the same: Alex. de fato 36 p. 211, 
13 ff, Themist. or. 11 27 c (Cleanth. fr. 83), Mayor on Cie. n. d. 
m1 38. But von Arnim (II no. 985) deals quite differently with 
ll. 1—3. For rev Oedv he substitutes rots Oeots and dts yap 
éorwy is altered to St: wapeotiv'. The meaning then becomes :— 


Nothing which is év tH dues Tivos is er’ avT@, 
But ro dpovipors elvas is in the nature of the gods, 


', TO hpovipors elvac is not él rots Oeois. 


This leaves the nature of the Chrysippean dopia undeter- 
mined, and I will merely say that as an argument against the 
Stoics the syllogism is inconclusive. For they would have 
denied the major premiss, as may be seen from c. 18, which 
warrants the inference ras dua trév Gedy imo THs eipappevns 
yuyvouévas hpovisous évepyelas te Kal xuvnoes etl rots Bevis 
elvat: see p. 182,12. At any rate, it is common ground that 
Alexander met the azropia by refusing to admit that dpern is 
éml trots Oeois. But so far as concerns particular acts, when 
contrasted with a habit already formed, he declines to restrict 
their liberty of choice either for the gods or for the wise man 
(p. 204, 21—28). 


1 Nothing turns on the question <ely> with von Arnim, or ov« ely dy 
whether we should read ovxér’ 4» with Bruns. 
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We are on more familiar ground in inviting attention to 
certain points in the summary of Chrysippean theology given 
in Cic. n. d. 1 39. In the list of objects specified as divine 
appears communemque rerum naturam uniuersam atque omnia 
continentem. So the MSS, but the editions after Heindorf 
read untuersitatemque for wniuersam atque, relying on the 
subsequent occurrence of uniuersitatemque rerum qua omma 
continerentur. I will presently give reasons to show why the 
latter passage should not be allowed to contaminate the former, 
but, if we exclude it from our consideration, I think it would 
be a simpler remedy to bracket uniuersam as a gloss than, with 
Diels Doxogr. p. 545 a 18, to eject wniuersam atque omma 
continentem as interpolated from the context. Thus continentem 
agrees with naturam, and we get an exact parallel to Diog. 
L. vi1 148 gvow Sé rrore pév atropaivovra: thy ovvéyovoay Tov 
xoapov. Cleom. circul. doctr.1 1 (11 546 von Arnim) od’ dv i706 
gducews olov +t Hv acuvéxyerOar nai SvoixeioOat tov Kocpov. 
Similarly Galen wept wAn@ovs 3, VIL p. 525 K. (11 439 von 
Arnim) xal yap ot paritota eionynoapevoe THY TUVEKTLKENY 
Sivapiv, ws of Yrwixol, TO péev cuvéyov Erepov trotover, TO 
cuvexopevov S€ AAO: THY pEev yap TrevpaTiKhy ovciav TO 
auvéyov, Thy 5é vALKHY TO oUveyouevov. From pseudo-Arist. 
de mund. 6 p. 397b 9 XRowrov Sé 5 wept ths TaV Srwv 
TUVEKTLKHS aitias Kehardatwdas eivety it is manifest that, if 
uniuersitas is in place at all, it is as that which contimetur not 
as that which continet}. This leads us to a closer consideration 
of uniuersitatemque rerum qua omnia continerentur, in which 
the latter words are a translation of b¢' ob cuvéyetat To Trav 
Alex. de mizt. 3, p. 216, 16 Bruns, but there the antecedent is 
mvedpa Sujxoyv in accordance with what the parallels already 
cited have established as normal. In fact, I know of nothing 
in the Greek authorities which would justify uniwersitas omnia 
continens, and it is not easy to apprehend the significance of 


1 This treatise cannot be the work _ nexion it is sufficient to point out that 
of Chrysippus, as has been sometimes the author maintains the eternity of 
supposed, or of any other Stoic, the world, regards the elements as 
although it is occasionally coloured five in number, and argues at length 
with Stoic phraseology. In thiscon- against pantheism. 
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‘the totality by which the universe is kept together. This 
is the same conclusion at which Krische long since arrived 
(Forschungen p. 470):—‘wir haben die Wendung sorgfaltig 
geprift, aber weder einen Stoischen Terminus, der zum Grunde 
liegen kénnte, noch eine Ciceronische explicatio eines Stoischen 
Begriffs in ihr zu erblicken vermocht.’ Whereas, however, 
Krische boldly declared for the excision of the whole clause’, 
I am inclined to put in a plea in favour of milder treatment 
and to urge the claim of wunitatem to take the place of 
uniuersitatem. The evidence may start with [Galen] e Gov 
TO Kata yaoTtpos 1, XIX p. 160 K. 76 Sufjxov Eyov did travTwv 
avTav apynyoyv Kat mpwroyovoy mvedua, Strep Karodat Traides 
pirocopav 4 wuyiny 4} povada [} dtouov] 7 Tip 7 opwvipas 
TO yévet Tvevpa TO mpwtov, where von Arnim (II 638) justly 
remarks :—‘yovada potuit scriptor Stoicae disputationi im- 
miscere, drowoy non potuit.’ évorns is used in Plut. comm. 
not. 49 p. 1085 D to express the unity of organic or inorganic 
bodies (7vwpéva) as contrasted with aggregates (éx duectw@Twv) 
or artificial units (é« cuvamtopévav). So Seneca N. Q. 11 2. 4 
says that in using the phrase unita corpora he must be taken 
to refer ad naturam corporis nulla ope externa sed unitate sua 
cohaerentis. But, since the xdcpos is a C@ov, the unity of the 
macrocosm is similar to that of the microcosm: Sext. Math. 
IX 1380 id00 yap Kai Sia tov AiOwv Kat dia tev guToY 
TepoiTnKé TL Tvedpa, WoTE Huas avTois cuvevodabat, Plut. 
de def. or. 13 p. 416 F ray évorntra Siadvoee Kal Thy Kowwviav 
Tov tavros, ib. 26 p. 424 E robde yap tod Koopouv piav éx 
TrELOVOV THOUaTY Kal dvopolwy EvoTnTa Kal cvyTakw ByovTos, 
Cleomedes wu. 8. ore yy Ud’ éEvds Tovou cuvEYoméevou avdTod 
(scil. trod Koopov) cat Tod mrvevpartos 7) St GAov GvTos cupdvods. 
Perhaps most of all to the point is Alex. de anim. mant. p. 131, 
8 Bruns (11 448 v. Arn.) éevra elrep év Te cuvexer Tov TE 


1 ‘So kiindigen sich ohne Widerrede 
obige Worte als ein reines Glossem an, 
welches entweder noch mit der friihern 
kow) rdvrwy pvows ZU8ammenhing und 
hierher verschlagen wurde, oder, was 
mir glaublicher, nach Aufzéhlung der 
bestimmt geordneten Theile der Welt 


und nach Aufstellung der zu oberst 
liegenden Kérper, Planeten und Fix- 
sterne, am Einde Alles zusammenfassen 
wollte, um auf Kosten jener turba 
deorum der geschlossenen Einheit aller 
Theile ein selbstandiges gottliches 
Leben zu verleihen.’ 
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TUVOXOY KOT Moy Gua Tois ev avTO, Kal Kal ExacTov Tav em) 
Hépovs cwpatwv éott ted ouveyet. 

The immediate task confronting those who attempt to 
reconstruct the history of Stoicism is that of sifting a mass 
of material admittedly Stoic, but not expressly referred to the 
name of an individual teacher or even in many cases to the 
school itself. A considerable portion of this has been grouped 
and arranged by von Arnim under the name of Chrysippus, 
‘but he does not claim to have proved that it is derived from 
him either directly or indirectly. There is only a probability 
that since, broadly speaking, later writers owed their knowledge 
of Stoicism to the works of Chrysippus or to summaries of 
them, any testimony which they bear should be traced to the 
same source. Such a presumption has no application when we 
find in our authority a plain indication of variety of treatment 
within the school itself, even though it may fall short of | 
absolute disagreement. But von Arnim did not consider it 
his province to follow up such distinctions: perhaps rightly he 
judged it more useful to put together everything which stood 
in some relation to the system of Chrysippus. ‘Itaque,’ he 
says (Praef. p. v), ‘iis materiam utilem uolui commodare, qui 
ex ipsis fragmentis Chrysippi et doctrinae testimoniis profecti, 
adhibitis etiam obscurioribus uestigiis, de eius philosophia 
quaerere uellent.’ I will endeavour to determine the nature 
of Chrysippus’s contribution in one instance, where the school, 
while adhering in the main to the principle originally laid 
down, was not entirely consistent in its elucidation. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that the evidence is too fragmentary 
to admit of strict proof, and that, if an advance is to be made, 
we must be content in the first place with such probable 
hypotheses as will correlate the known facts. In vol. 111 
no. 712 von Arnim prints a passage from Philo de plantatione 
Noé §142 1 p. 161, 18 Wendl. dealing with the question 
ei weOvaOncetas 6 codes. After pointing out that To weOvew 
has two significations, being either equivalent to To oivotdcbat 
or to To Anpetp ev oive, the extract proceeds, without mentioning 
any names, to quote three answers as given by different 
philosophers. Some of those who had handled the question 
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considered pe@verv in both senses alien to the character of the 
wise man, as being inconsistent with virtuous action. Others 
distinguished between oivotc@ar and Anpeiv, approving of the 
former but disallowing the latter. The language used suffices 
to establish that both classes are Stoics. After a considerable 
interval we approach the third answer drs 0 codos peOuaOnoerat. 
Only the first argument adduced, depending on the alleged 
identity of olvos and péOv, is quoted by von Arnim with the 
remark ‘cetera a Chrysippo aliena.’ True enough: but it 
would have been better to omit all reference to the third 
answer, which belongs to the Peripatetics and is advanced in 
opposition to the views of the Stoics. This is clear from 
Stob. Hcl. 1 p. 144,10 W. pedvcOncecbat xara cuptrepipopas, 
cay ef pi) Tponyoupéves, and it is very unlikely that so keen 
a controversialist as Chrysippus would have abandoned the 
position of his comrades. But, if von Arnim has unnecessarily 
~ extended his extract in one direction, he would certainly have 
done well to include part of the chapter which he has omitted. 
I allude to § 148 p. 163, 5 and especially to the words dappaxov 
dé, ef Kal od Oavarou, pavias yobv axparov elvat alriov cupBéBnne 
and (a little later) dea rodro wévroe Kal THY apeTHy THS Tepl TOV 
olvoy épyacias patvomevny éxadecay ot mpa@tot, Kal tas && 
avrov KatacxéTous yevouévas Baxyas watvadas, ere pavias 
kai trapadpoovuvns aitios Tois aTAnoTws éuhopoupmévors oO olvos. 
This occurs in the immediate neighbourhood of the Stoic views 
above referred to, and is at any rate a remarkable illustration 
of Stob. floral. 18,24 Xpuvcotmmov’ uixpav dace paviay elvar thv 
peony (111 713 Arn.). Putting this aside, we now seek to 
determine whether Chrysippus disallowed pe@vew in toto or 
was of that party which conceded to the ozrovdaios a license 
eis modvowvias ayava éXOeiv (Philo Lc.). A secure starting- 
point is afforded by Diog. L. vir 127 wai pv rv dperny 
Xpvovrmos pev aroBrAnTHv, KreavOns 5é avaréBrAnTov: 6 pev 
amoBAntny Sia wéOnv Kai perayyoriav, o S¢ avarroBAnrtov dia 
BeBatovs xaradners (111 237 Arn.). The summary is too curt 
to be satisfactory as an exposition, and the necessary commentary 
is given by Simplicius zn cat. 102 a (111 288 Arn.), who is beyond 
all reasonable doubt describing the views of Chrysippus :—oi 
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Lrwol évy perayxortats Kal Kapois Kat AnOdpyos Kal ev 
happdakov AnWeot cvyxwpovaw atroBoAnv yiverOar we rns 
THS Noyexns EEews Kal avTAS THS apeThHs, KaKlas péev ovK 
avreccayopéevns, THs 5é BeBasorntos yarwpévns Kal eis fv 
ANéyouow Ew pwéonv of Taratot petanimtovens. It should be 
noted in passing how the words ris BeBarorntos yadwpévns 
form a contrast with the BeBaiouvs xatarnwWeus of Cleanthes. 
Now on general considerations it would appear likely that the 
rigid uncompromising view of “é0n as dwaptnya and therefore 
impossible for the wise man with indefectible virtue was that 
of Zeno (cf. fr. 159 =1 229 Arn.) and Cleanthes, and that the 
subtlety of Chrysippus was required to meet the objections of 
Peripateticism—and common sense—by admitting the sus- 
pension rather than the actual loss of virtue, and by dis- 
tinguishing the drivellings of drunkenness, which the school 
intended to reprobate, from the reasonable enjoyment of wine 
to which even Zeno was not averse (Athen. 1 55F etc.). 
Observe then that Stob. Hel. 11 p. 109, 5 W. ovy olov Sé 
peOvaOncecOar Tov voov éyovta: Thy yap wéOnv duaprytiKoYy 
TEeprexev, ANpynow Elva. <yap> Tapa Tov oivov, év pndevi Se 
Tov oTrovoaioy dpaptdvey, 6s 6 wavta Kat apeTny qoveiv Kal 
Tov amo TavTNS OpOor Aoyop (111 643 Arn.) reflects the attitude 
of Zeno and Cleanthes, and that BeSatous xatarryess (u. 8.) 
corresponds accurately with wavta kar apetnyv trovety K.T.X. 
Further, it is a warrantable inference that the school definition 
of ué6n was Anpyots mMdpowvos, and as such in all probability 
due to Zeno: cf. Plut. de garrul. 4 p. 504 B of 6€ derccodor nal 
opttopevos Thy péOnv Aéyovow eivat Anpnow mdpowvov: odTws 
ov WeéyeTas TO Tivey, Eb TpocEein TO Tiveww TO suwTav: aAN 
 pwporoyia wéOnv arovet THv olvwoty, quaest. conu. VIII pro. 1, 
p. 716 F tHv yoo wéOnv ot AovdopodyTes Pirocopur Ajpynow 
mdpowov atroxanovot’ TO S€ Anpely ovdéy eoTW aA 7 AOYO 
Keve xXpho8ar Kai pdrvapwder x.7.X. Assuming then the 
equivalence of ywe#n and Anpyows, and interpreting the pre- 
valence of davtaciat ddAcxoror in the light of the collapse of 
Noytxn EEss (testified by Simplicius), we are completely justified, 
as I contend, in concluding that Diog. L. vil 118 «ai oivwOn- 
cecOar pév, ov peOvcOncecOar S€ (sc. Tov srovdaiov), éru 5é 
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ovde pavncec Oar: wpocrecciabar pévToe ToTé avT@ havtacias 
GANoKOTous Sid perayyoAlav Fj Ajpyoty, ov KaTa Toy TeV aipeTaVv 
AOyov, GAAa Tapa voy (Il 644 Arn.) is a summary of the 
views of Chrysippus. Chrysippus, therefore, is in all probability 
the ultimate source of Plut. quaest. conu. II pro. 1, p. 6454 
which, after quoting & 464 foll., proceeds :—owwcews évradba 
Tov Tointod Kal péOns, ws ewol Soxe?, Stahopay vrodetxvuvros. 
@on pev yap Kat yéXos Kal dpynots oivwpévors perpios Erect 
To dé Nadel Kal Néyeww, @ BéXTLOV Hy aLwTray, Tapowvias Hn Kal 
péOns Epryou éori: cf. de garrul. 4 p. 503 F, quaest. conu. vii 10, 
2p.715p. I have very little doubt that it is to Chrysippus 
also that we owe the parallel distinction which appears in 
Cic. Tusc. 11 11 ut furor (uerayyoria) in sapientem cadere 
possit, non posstt insania (pavia). 

To sum up, we conclude that Zeno and Cleanthes repudiated 
é6n entirely as incompatible with the indefectible virtue and 
infallible wisdom of the ozrovdaios, whereas Chrysippus re- 
pudiated ué@n in so far as folly was implicitly contained in it, 
and, while recognising that the ovrovdaios must participate in 
drinking-bouts (if there are adequate reasons for incurring the 
risk), admitted the danger to which his virtue was temporarily 
exposed and the insecurity of his wisdom in resisting vinous 
impressions. 


A. C. PEARSON. 





ARISTOPHANES, ACHARNIANS 1093 and 1095. 


AI. opynortpides, ta hirdta® ‘Appodiov, xarai. 
GXX ws taytota orredde. AA. xaxodainwv eyo. 
AI. xal yap ov peyadnv éereypadov thy Topyova. 


Many scholars have recognised line 1093 as unsatisfactory, 
though no satisfactory emendation has hitherto been proposed. 
A messenger has just brdught instructions to Lamachus that 
he must resume his wanderings and guard the passes in the 
snow against the Boeotians. Another messenger is bringing to 
Dicaeopolis an invitation to dinner with the priest of Dionysus, 
and says that all things are now ready, including the various 
cakes, and, according to the vulgate, “fair dancing-girls, the 
dearest things of Harmodius.” There seems no particular sense 
or point in calling dancing-girls “the dearest things of Harmo- 
dius” ; in fact the available evidence rather points in the other 
direction. In this reference towards the end of the speech it is 
also natural to suspect an allusion to the famous song PiAraé’ 
‘“Appods’, ov ti tov réOvnxas (schol. Ach. 980, Athen. 695 B), 
which came towards the end of the banquet. I would therefore 
simply re-divide the words and read: ta $idta&’ ‘Appode’, ove 
adat, “there are waiting for you dancing-girls, and the words 
‘Dearest Harmodius,’ not wanderings (as for Lamachus).” (I 
think that we may keep ra, taking it as “the words,” and that, 
though possible, it is not necessary to alter the reading of the 
Mss. to ro.) The words ov« adae would then be a parting hit 
at Lamachus, at whom the whole passage is aimed, as Lamachus 
evidently feels from his next words. I cannot help thinking 
that, if Aristophanes meant to write ‘Apyod:’, ovx ddau, the ordi- 
nary post-classical scribe, reading the undivided apmodtoykadai, 
would be more likely to divide it as “Appodiov carat than as 
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‘Appod: ove aras. Such wrong division in the case of un- 
familiar words has been not unfrequently a cause of error in 
our Mss. of Aristophanes: e.g. in Ach. 832, cat yaipe morn’. 
ME. aan’ dpi ove emeywpcov, where for ddd’ aly we find dra 
piv R, ddd pev ABcorr.CEPA, adda piv I. The comma 
after ‘Appuodiou does not appear in RAEI, and seems to be a 
later addition. 

In 1095 the predicative use of peydAnv seems to be out of 
place. Dr. Blaydes says the vulgate can only mean, “For the 
Gorgon you have adopted (as your patron) is a great one.” He 
also finds the imperfect a difficulty. He reads émiyéypawac 
Topyéva; but this is surely not palaeographically probable. 
Instead of weydAnv I would suggest reading per’ arn», i.e., “It 
serves you right; for even after your wandering about on service 
you still adopted the Gorgon as your patron.” In adopting the 
Gorgon Lamachus could not complain of lack of experience of 
the wanderings involved in war; even some twenty years before 
his wanderings had carried him as far as the Euxine, where he 
commanded thirteen ships 1n support of Sinope (Plut. Pericles, 
20). I think the phrase wer’ danv makes the use of the im- 
perfect érreypadou easier. T and I’ are of course often confused 
in MSS., and I think that the ordinary scribe with metaAun before 
him would certainly be tempted to confuse it with the com- 
moner MEraAHN. 


R. T. ELLIOTT. 


ON AN ORACLE IN PROOCOPIUS DE BELLO 
GOTHICO I 7}. 


tore ‘Pwpato. aveuvncOnoav tov SuBvArAHs érous Srrep 

ddopevov ev Te mply ypovm Tépas avtois eokev elvar. Erervye 
al e 4 

yap TO AGyLov éexeivo ws Hvixa av “Adpixn EynTat, 0 Kdopos 
Eby TO yovw OdElTaL. TO pévTOL YpHaTHPLOV Ov TOTO edxdou, 
GN’, UTrevrrov OTe 87) avOis bd ‘Pwopaiows AtBin Eorat, Kal 

A a A / 
Toto éneiirev Ort TOTe EY TO Tratdt arodeitar Movvdos. réyer 


yap de depicas adpta " YAS E CUM N4 T) 


feoPet Slay. érrel 5é xoopos TH Aativeoy dwv7 o wodvdos 
Sivatat, WovTo audi T@ Koop TO AOYyLov Elva. 


In 533, 534 Belisarius overthrew the Vandal kingdom in 
Africa and subjugated the country. In 535 he invaded Sicily, 
and speedily made himself master of it. In 536 he passed 
over into Italy, and turned his arms against the Goths. 
Meanwhile, an army commanded by one Mundus had entered 
Dalmatia and defeated the Goths in the neighbourhood of 
Salonae: and now, in the interval between the occupation of 
Sicily and the invasion of Italy, a detachment of Mundus’ 
army commanded by his son Mauricius was defeated by a Goth 
force and almost annihilated. Mauricius himself was amongst 
the slain, On hearing of the disaster, Mundus attacked the 
enemy and routed them. But the victory was Cadmean. 


1 This paper was communicated to the Cambridge Philological Society 
11 May 1905. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxx. 15 
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Maddened by his private grief, Mundus showed more zeal than 
discretion in following up his success. He was struck down 
by one of the fugitives, and with his fall the pursuit ended. 
“Thereupon,” says Procopius, “the Romans called to mind an 
oracle which had perplexed them in the past, to the effect that 
‘when Africa is in possession, the world and its offspring will 
perish.’ That however was not what the oracle meant. In 
reality, premising that Libya would be again subject to the 
Romans, it went on to say that in those days Mundus 
with his son would perish. The words are depicas dpta 


CYUAGE CUM NAT) pepe Sage But, 


since in the Latin tongue MUNDUS means ‘world, the Romans 
supposed that the destruction of the world was what the oracle 
meant.” 

Now it is plain that the characters which I reproduce from 
Opsopoeus’ Sibyllina Oracula 1599 and 1607 p. 431 ought to 
represent Latin words!: and it is equally plain that aepicas 
dpra represents AFRICA CAPTA. That is to say, the Greek 
scribe has mistaken a Latin F for a Greek E, a Latin C for a 
Greek 2, and a Latin P for a Greek P. Then, not knowing 
how to deal with the rest of the sentence, he has made a fac- 
simile of it. 

I do not know whether any one before Claudius Maltretus 
of the Jesuit society attempted to explain the mystery: but 
this scholar, in his edition of Procopius, Paris 1662, gives as 
the Latin original—AFRICA CAPTA MUNDUS CUM NATO PER- 
IBIT. Gibbon, ch. xli, quotes Maltretus’ restoration, but not 
without a sneer. Cobet, Mnemosyne V 364, knowing nothing 
about Maltretus, restores in exactly the same way, and appends 
the characteristic remark—“ Res certa et manifesta est.” And 
it must be admitted that the restoration is exceedingly plausible. 
The group of five characters which follows AFRICA CAPTA, with 
its central D, and the Y-like characters which precede and 
follow it, might stand for Munpus. The group of three 


1 Tracings kindly made for me by that Opsopoeus’ facsimile adequately 
my friend Dom E. C. Butler show represents the Paris ms 1699. 
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characters which follows might represent cum. In the ensuing 
group of four, NAT is unmistakeable. The remaining group of 
nine clearly begins with PERI. But here a difficulty presents 
itself. When four of the nine characters in this last group 
have been accounted for, it is not easy to see how five cha- 
racters could have grown out of the three Latin letters BIT. 
Seemingly this difficulty was felt by D. Comparetti, who, in 
his recent edition, Rome 1895, “regardless of grammar,” reads 
AFRICA CAPTA MUNDUS CUM NATO PERIBUNT. 

Let us attempt another solution, beginning at the end with 


the group of nine characters fPoPe Sao]. I think that 


Comparetti is right in supposing this to represent PERIBUNT. 
The final stroke may well represent a Latin T. A Latin N, 
with its third limb a little curved, especially if the third limb 
was not accurately joined to the second, might be read as AC, 
just as in Greek mss H is sometimes confused with IC. I 
know too little about Latin palaeography to speculate about 
the conversion of the Latin BV into an abnormal o and an 
elongated . 


I turn next to the group of four characters Nd T) 


which is supposed to represent NATO. The first three are 
certainly NaT. Now, if the last word is, as I have supposed, 
PERIBUNT, the words which precede should be either MUNDUS 
ET NATUS or MUNDUS NATUSQUE: and of the two alternatives I 
prefer the latter, thinking that the last of the four characters, 
which in some MSS becomes a €, may be a conflation of the 
compendium for us and a Q representing the conjunction QUE. 


Coming next to the group of three CVG). I suspect 


that the third of these characters is a D with the compendium 
for US affixed to it, and that the two characters which look 
like cU represent the single letter M. Now MD is, according 
to Walther and Wattenbach, a recognized abbreviation for 
MUNDUS. 

15—2 
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We have then for the latter half of the oracle MUNDUS NATUS- 
QUE PERIBUNT. But what are we to make of the group of five, 


" YA G@? Apparently the second and fourth letters are 


identical. Almost certainly the third letter is p. The fifth 
letter is not unlike a form of the final t. The initial may well 
be s. Let us suppose then that this group is SEDET. The 
verb is quite appropriate: for on several coins of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, which commemorate the conquest of 
Judaea and bear the legend IUDAEA CAPTA, Judaea is repre- 
sented by a female figure seated on the ground. See Madden’s 
Mistory of Jewish Coinage, pp. 184 ff. 
In fine, I suppose that the oracle was 


AFRICA CAPTA SEDET: MUNDUS NATUSQUE PERIBUNT, 


a hexameter line: and such I conceive that it should be, not 
only on general grounds, but also because Procopius speaks of 
it as adopevor. 
HENRY JACKSON. 
15 March 1906. 


CORRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS OF MARTIAL. 


Lib. spect. 4. 


turba grauis paci placidaeque inimica quieti, 
quae semper miseras sollicitabat opes, 

traducta est, getulis nec cepit harena nocentis, 
et delator habet quod dabat exilium. 


The parallel of Suet. Tit. 8 ‘hos (delatores mandatoresque) 
assidue in foro flagellis ac fustibus caesos ac nouissime traductos 
per amphitheatri harenam partim subici ac uenire imperauit, 
partim in asperrimas insularum auehi’ makes it clear that 
Mr Friedlaender has rightly placed a comma after traducta est 
and that getults must be no dative but something belonging to 
the next clause: such as Mr Friedlaender’s own cwnctos, which 
indeed is the only conjecture worth considering. The Gaetula 
excepit harena of Messrs Leo and Dau is out of the question: 
it disregards Suetonius, it is violent in the extreme (aex for 
wnec), and it is metrically illegitimate. In all Martial there 
are only four examples of caesura procured by elision, 1 14 13 
‘nam thermis iterumque iterumque iterumque lauatur’, 
xI 104 7 ‘fascia te tunicaeque obscuraque pallia celant’, 
x11 48 9 ‘mullorum leporumque et suminis exitus hic est’, 
XIV 1 7 ‘sunt apinae tricaeque et si quid uilius: istis’; and in 
all four the elided syllable is the particle que. 

I propose, as an easier change and a more forcible word 
than cunctos, 


traducta est, ingens nec cepit harena nocentis. 


in-ge-ns = tu-ge-lis = ge-tu-lts. The closest parallel in Martial 
to this series of errors is at II 17 1, where scribilita is cor- 
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rupted to inscripta in both the two families a and B: 
scrib-ili-ta = scrib-in-ta = in-scrib-ta. In Ouid. met. x 653 
pe-de li-bat has passed through pe-de-n-bat to pe-n-de-bat, 
which stands in the Marcianus, the best Ms. There is a very 
similar mistake at Iuu. 111 64, where the fragmenta Arouiensia 
have in-gent-ia for gent-il-1a. Nor is this the only place where 
a transposition of letters in the family a (which alone preserves 
the liber spectaculorum) has thrown Latium open to an inroad 
of Gaetulians: 1 30 3 ‘unde tibi togula est’, tog-ula B y, 
get-ula a; 1X 92 3 ‘dat tibi securos uilis tegeticula somnos’, 
teget-ic-ul-a 8, que get-ul-ic-a a. There are blunders of the 
same sort at XI 56 2 sus-pi-ci-am] sus-ci-pi-am L and HE, the 
best Mss of @ and y respectively, 41 5 de-se-rat B y, se-de-rat a, 
vil 36 3 mare-oticus aulae y, mare-aule-oticus B, 71 8 se-libra 
data est] se-data est bra E. In spect. 21 9 sq. I conjecture 


Orphea quod subito tellus emisit hiatu 
ursam elisuram, uenit ab Eurydice. 


The Ms has wersameisamur: if the erased letter was /, then 
u-rsam-e-lis-ur-am = u-e-rsam-lis-am-ur. I formerly, in the 
Classical Review vol. Xv p. 155, proposed ursam mersuram ; 
but that is less clear in meaning and less usual in rhythm. 


Lib. spect. 5. 


iunctam Pasiphaen Dictaeo credite tauro: 
uidimus, accepit fabula prisca fidem. 

nec se miretur, Caesar, longaeua uetustas: 
quidquid fama canit, praestat harena tibi. 


I think it less likely that Martial wrote in this disjointed 
fashion than that a copyist substituted nec, as copyists some- 
times would (eg. Hor. carm. 1 36 11, 12, 18, 15, art. 189, 
Tuu. x11 93), for the comparatively unfamiliar neu: 


neu se miretur, Caesar, longaeua uetustas, 
quidquid fama canit, praestat harena tibi. 


That is ‘et, ne se miretur uetustas, harena praestat quidquid 
fama canit’. Heinsius conjectured ne. 
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Lib. spect. 28 9—12. 


quidquid et in circo spectatur et amphitheatro 
diues Caesarea praestitit unda tibi. 10 
Fucinus et tigri taceantur stagna Neronis : 
hanc norint unam saecula naumachiam. 


Verse 10 is neither metrical nor intelligible, and it is to be — 
corrected by the light of these passages: spect. 5 3 sq. ‘ Caesar, 
gees quidquid fama, canit, praestat harena tibi’, 9 1 sq. ‘praestitit 
exhibitus tota tibi, Caesar, harena | quae non promisit proelia 
rhinoceros’, 21 1 sq. ‘ quidquid in Orpheo Rhodope spectasse 
theatro | dicitur, exhibuit, Caesar, harena tibi’, 1 14 1 sq. 
‘ Caesar,...... hoc etiam praestat harena tibt’. Heinsius restored 
the necessary vocative thus: ‘diues, Caesar, 10, praestitit unda 
tibi’; but 7o is a most unseasonable outburst and not at all 
defended by Mr Gilbert’s citation of vil 6 7, VI 41, XI 36 2. 
It appears to me that the original was 


ad diues, Caesar, praestitit unda tibi. 


Compare vil 31 9-12 ‘quidquid uilicus Vmber......aut Tusci 
tibi Tusculiue mittunt, | 7d tota mihi nascitur Subura’. The 
1d was perhaps absorbed by the following di-, just as in 
Ouid. her. vil 77 ‘quid di meruere’ the best Ms has omitted 
di after -id. But this family @ has several times left out the 
first letter or two of a line: spect. 23 6 ‘1 nunc et lentas 
corripe, turba, moras’, 2 Itali, om. a; 1 42 6 ‘1 nunc et ferrum, 
turba molesta, nega’, 1 By, om. a; I 86 11 ‘ migrandum est 
mihi longius uel illi’, migrandum By, grandum a. Defective 
metre naturally prompts conjecture, as at 1 3 12 ‘i fuge, sed 
poteras tutior esse domi’, + By, om. H, uel T. 

In u. 11 tegrt is altered by Heinsius to dirt, which many 
editors accept. To Nero this epithet may be appropriate 
enough, but it is not appropriate to this mention of Nero. 
The naumachia of Titus is not much extolled by saying that 
it is superior to the naumachia of one who was ‘dirus’. In 
order that Titus may be exalted by a comparison with Nero it 
is necessary that Nero, if possible, should himself be exalted 
first. Now a Julian emperor had at least one glory which 
a Flavian emperor had not: he was the seed of Venus and 
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Anchises. When Valerius Flaccus desires to compliment the 
new dynasty at the expense of the old, this is how he sets 
about it: Arg. 1 7-9 ‘tuque o, pelagi cui maior aperti | fama, 
Caledonius postquam tua carbasa uexit | Oceanus, Phrygtos 
prius indignatus Julos’: compare Luc. 1 213 ‘ Phrygique 
ferens se Caesar Jul’, Stat. silu. 1 2 189 sq. ‘ Phrygio si non 
ego iuncta marito, | Lydius unde meos iterasset Thybris 
Iulos?’ TIGRI and FRIGI are like enough; but Martial, even 
in adjectives and in Greek words, has no love for the genitive 
in -tt, and I think he wrote 


Fucinus et Jeucri taceantur stagna Neronis. 


In Iuu. vuit Rubellius Blandus, whom Juvenal at 72 calls 
‘inflatum plenumque Nerone propinquo’, and to whom he says 
at 40 sqq. ‘tumes alto Drusorum stemmate, tamquam | feceris 
ipse aliquid...... ut te conciperet quae sanguine fulget Julz’, 
is addressed at 56 as ‘ Teucrorum proles’. teucri is teticri: the 
confusion of « with tz, which begins in uncials, occurs in this 
family of Martial’s Mss at 111 59 2 tebc for ubi and 1x 29 titul. 
anti for anu; it is also found in 8 at X11 3 8 tubo for ubt and in 
y at X 343 resutus for restitus. In Manil. v 298 Teucro is 
corrupted to tecicro. 


1 17. 


cogit me Titus actitare causas 
et dicit mihi saepe ‘magna res est’. 
res magna est, Tite, quam facit colonus, | 


Turn pleader, says Titus; pleading is a fine affair. For 
certain persons, yes, replies Martial, but not for everybody. To 
convey this answer he lays hold of the word res and converts it 
to the sense it has in Hor. epist. 1 14 4 sq. ‘spinas animone 
ego fortius an tu | euellas agro, et melior sit Horatius an res’, 
where Bentley quotes digest. Iv 4 39 ‘ uendentibus curatoribus 
minoris fundwm, emptor extitit Lucius Titius et sex fere annis 
possedit et longe longeque rem meliorem fecit’, Verse 3 is to 
be construed ‘ea demum magna res est quam colonus magnam 
facit’: what makes a fine farm is a good farmer. Cicero 
istam rem magnam effecit, ego non efficiam. 
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I 69. 


coepit, Maxime, Pana quae solebat, 
nunc ostendere Canium Tarentos. 


Canius Rufus of Gades (1 61 9) is staying at Tarentum, 
where his perpetual smile (111 20 21) has quite eclipsed some 
effigy of a laughing Pan which used to be one of the sights of 
the place. The city which Greeks called Tdpas and Romans 
Tarentum had the literary name Tarentus conferred upon it 
in the first century after Christ: Sil. x11 434 ‘uerterat et 
mentem Tyria ad conata Tarentus’, Mela 1 4 68 ‘ Tarentus, 
Metapontum, Heraclea’. This form, like the similar coinage 
Saguntus for Saguntwm, was feminine in accordance with the 
Greek rule: Flor. 1 13 2-3 ‘ Tarentus...... in ipsis Hadriani 
maris faucibus posita’. And Tarentum, the great centre of 
the wool trade, with ‘dulce pellitis ouibus Galaesi flumen’ in 
its neighbourhood, was the very place for an effigy of ‘ Pan 
oulum custos’, Why then do modern editors alter quae to qua, 
and so substitute the Tarentus or Terentum of the Campus 
Martius at Rome, which Pan so far as we know had nothing to 
do with ? 


1 36 1—4. 


flectere te nolim, sed nec turbare capillos ; 
splendida sit nolo, sordida nolo cutis ; 

nec tibi mitrarum nec sit tibi barba reorum : 
nolo uirum nimium, Pannyche, nolo parum. 


‘3. mitrarum. Metonymisch fiir Personen, welche die mitra 
tragen wie Juven. 3, 115 facinus maioris abollae’ Friedlaender. 
He might quote Mart. x 18 4 ‘quam fatuae sunt tibi, Roma, 
togae’; but how can such a metonymy stand side by side with 
‘barba reorum’? If Martial wrote this instead of writing 


nec mitratorum nec sit tibi barba reorum, 


he must have had some motive which has not yet been 
discovered. 
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u 77 1—4, 


Cosconi, qui longa putas epigrammata nostra, 
utilis unguendis axibus esse potes. 

hac tu credideris longum ratione colosson 
et puerum Bruti dixeris esse breuem. 


2. ‘Leute, die zum Schmieren der Achsen gut sind, sind 
solche, denen nichts schnell genug geht’ Friedlaender : wretched 
sense, and refuted by u. 4 and u. 8 ‘tu, Cosconi, disticha longa 
facis’. utilis unguendis aaibus esse potes. means not ‘ bonus 
potes esse axungiator’ but ‘bona potes esse axungia’: in 
other words ‘pinguis es’. Cosconius, if we boiled him down, 
would yield a large quantity of excellent axle-grease. pinguts 
means stupid, like Midas in Ouid, met. x1 148 ‘mngue sed 
ingenium mansit’; and Horace plays on the literal and meta- 
phorical senses of the word in serm. 116 14 sq. ‘ pingue pecus 
domino facias et cetera praeter | ingenium’. In Cic. Cat. 11 16 
‘non mihi esse P. Lentuli somnum nec L. Cassii adipes nec 
C. Cethegi furiosam temeritatem pertimescendam’ adipes 
similarly means stupidity: Cassius is described by Asconius 
as ‘iners ac stolidus’. 

Having written this, I found that the verse had long ago 
been rightly explained by Ramirez de Prado in his hypo- 
mnemata of 1607. Mr Friedlaender often, as here, mistakes 
the point of a phrase or an epigram where it has been under- 
stood aright by his predecessors and where one would have 
supposed it to be unmistakable. His interpretations, for 
instance, of 11 8 8 tu non meliora facis, 1412 Aeoliam Lupi, 
Iv 53 6 latratos cibos, V 24 4 turba suz ludi, v1 86 1 dominae 
niues, 89 3 Spoletina, vil 12 8 ferre negat, vill 14 1 Cilicum 
pomaria, X 1 2 legito pauca, 38 10 aetas tota, XI 8 7 sed longe, 
are all of them not merely wrong but obviously and _per- 
versely wrong, and wrong where earlier interpreters were right. 
Similarly at 11 52 2 he has missed the force of tribus and set 
me writing a note which I now cancel because I find the true 
explanation in the Delphin edition, ‘Spatale et duae illius 
mammae trium locum occupabant’. 
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ur 938 18—22. 


audes ducentas nupturire post mortes 

uirumque demens cineribus tuis quaeris 

prurire. quid si satiae uelit saxum ? 20 
quis coniugem te, quis uocabit uxorem, 
Philomelus auiam quam uocauerat nuper ? 


I cannot remove the corruption in u. 20, but at least I can 
correct the punctuation of the passage. 


ulrumque demens cineribus tuis quaeris. 
prurire quid si — v — uelit saxum ? 


cunertbus is dative. Siciliae saxwm for saxum Sicanum, the 
lapis molaris of Aetna, whose hardness was a proverb (Prop. I 
16 29 sq. ‘sit licet et saxo patientior illa Sicano, | sit licet et 
ferro durior et chalybe’), is not altogether satisfactory; but 
quid si has the same force here as at 1 35 6, 11 86 7, x1 20 5: 
the sense is ‘tune ut prurias? superest ut saxum prurire 
incipiat’. 
Il 95 11,12. 


quot mihi Caesareo facti sunt munere ciues, 
nec famulos totidem suspicor esse tibi. 


‘Pluribus impetraui a Caesare ius ciuitatis, quam tu 
habes famulos’ Schrevel. ‘Auf meine Verwendung haben 
zahlreiche peregrini (vermuthlich Spanier) durch kaiserliche 
Verleihung das Biirgerrecht erhalten’ Friedlaender. If they 
‘were ‘zahlreich’, the explanation is evidently false; for the 
sense requires a small number. And it requires a number 
which Martial’s readers knew to be small; whereas the number 
of Spaniards for whom he had begged the franchise was no 
more known to them than to Mr Friedlaender. The true 
sense of the words is very different. Caesareo munere Martiali 
facti sunt ciues II, nempe liberi. In uu. 5 sq. of this epigram 
he has said ‘tribuit mihi Caesar...natorum...iura paterna 
trium’. It is his humour to take his technical paternity 
seriously: 11 92 ‘natorum mihi ius trium roganti | musarum 
pretium dedit mearum | solus qui poterat. ualebis, uxor: | non 
debet domini perire munus’; and since Martial is a Roman 
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citizen it follows that his three imaginary children are Roman 
citizens as well: Iuu. xiv 70 ‘gratum est quod patriae couem 
populoque dedisti ’. 


Iv 69. 


tu Setina quidem semper uel Massica ponis, 
Papyle, sed rumor tam bona uina negat: 

diceris hac factus caeleps quater esse lagona. 
nec puto nec credo, Papyle, nec sitio. 


2. ‘immo ueneno mista esse, fama est’ Schrevel, ‘ mais le 
public nie la bonne qualité de ce vin’ Nisard ; as if tam bona 
uina negat could mean ‘ negat illa uina salubria esse’. negat 
has here the sense it has so often elsewhere in Martial, as at 
1 42 6 ‘ferrum nega’ and xII 57 4 ‘negant uitam’; and the 
words mean ‘ optima illa uina a te posita rumor quidam nobis 
conuiuis negat, quemadmodum dapes Tantalo negantur ; obstat 
scilicet quominus ea bibere uelimus ’. 


v 14 1—38. 


sedere primo solitus in gradu semper 
tunc, cum liceret occupare, Nanneius 
bis excitatus terque transtulit castra. 


2. tunc y, om. 8. occupare lacks an object, tunc is un- 
necessary, and twnc cum elsewhere in Martial takes, as usual, 
the indicative: v 49 9 ‘tum, cum prandia mzstt imperator ’, 
67 6 ‘tunc, cum lacerawt Ityn’, x11 70 10 ‘tunc, cum pauper 
erat’, X1V 180 2 ‘tunc poteras, Io cum tibi uacca fut’. For 
these three reasons I propose 


‘sedere primo solitus in gradu semper, 
hunc cum liceret occupare, Nanneius. 


v 19 7—14. 


est tamen hoc uitium, sed non leue, sit licet unum, 
quod colit ingratas pauper amicitias. 

quis largitur opes ueteri fidoque sodali, 
aut quem prosequitur non alienus eques? 10 
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Saturnaliciae ligulam misisse selibrae 
flammarisue togae scripula tota decem 

luxuria est, tumidique uocant haec munera reges: 
qui crepet aureolos forsitan unus erit. 


Before we can correct u. 12 we must explain u. 11, which 
the commentators take to mean ‘sending a silver spoon of 
half-a-pound’s weight as a present at the Saturnalia’. But 
half-a-pound would be an uncommon weight for a ligula, which 
is ‘gracilis’ at v 18 2 and ‘sextante minor’, under two ounces, 
at Vill 71 9; and Saturnaliciae ligulam selibrae would be still 
more uncommon Latin for ‘Saturnaliciam ligulam sex uncia- 
rum’: in the figure called hypallage the epithet is transferred 
from the noun in the genitive to the noun on which the 
genitive depends, not contrariwise. The apparent meaning of 
the words is ‘unam ligulam ex selibra argenti Saturnalibus 
accepta’. As in VIII 71 8 a selbra is given at the Saturnalia 
‘in cotula’, in the form of a cup, so here it has been given 
‘in ligulis’, as a set of spoons, to the rich patron; and he 
presents to his poor client not the whole selibra but only one of 
the ligulae composing it. The practice of passing on to 
another the gifts presented to oneself is the subject of Iv 88 
and VII 53. 

In u.12 togae scripula is nonsense and flammarts togae, so 
far as we know, is not even Latin. The one conjecture worth 
mentioning is Munro’s e lamnisue Tagr. Certainly e lamnis, if 
it were written e lammints, would be almost identical with 
flammaris, and togae for tagi is no incredible error; but the 
expression scripula e lamnis Tag: for ‘scripula auri’ seems a 
good deal too high-flown for the occasion and the context. 
Moreover the word togae, in a passage dealing with the 
relations of patron and client, is likely to be genuine. The 
toga is the official garb of the client as he trudges across Rome 
to salute his patron in the morning or dances attendance on 
him for half the day, 1 108 7, 1 741, 6, m1 36 9, v 22 11, 
1x 100 1, x 10 12,18 4, 74 3, 82 2, x1 24 11, xIv 125 2; to 
wear it is a heavy affliction, 111 4 6 ‘non potuit uanae taedia 

ferre togae’, 46 1 ‘exigis a nobis operam sine fine togatam ’, 
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X11 18 5 ‘sudatrix toga’; and true happiness consists in getting 
rid of it, X 47 1-5 ‘uitam quae faciant beatiorem...haec sunt, 
...toga rara’, 1 49 31 ‘nusquam toga’, x11 18 17 ‘ignota est 
toga’, X 51 6 ‘o tunicata quies’. This being so, togae may be 
furnished with a construction by writing 
Saturnaliciae ligulam misisse selibrae 
damnatisue togae scripula tota decem 
luxuria est, 

in which togae is dative rather than genitive: see vil 55 8 
‘damnatam modo mentulam tributis’, x1 41 6 ‘damnauitque 
rogis noxia ligna’, The unlikeness of d to fl is not always 
great enough to prevent the confusion of words which differ 
little in other respects: thus in Stat. silu. Iv 2 66 I find flaca 
for Daca, and at Mart. x1v 29 2, where y has nam uentus and 
a and 8 the barbarism mandatus, the true reading seems to be 
Pontanus’ nam flatus. damnatis togae means ‘clientibus 
salutatoribus’. The construction of the sentence is the 
amo xowod which Martial so often employs: the conjunction 
ue, which unites ligulam with scripula, is attached to a word 
common to both members, as at VI 39 3 ‘nec est amici filiusue 
uicini’ (amici uiciniue filius), x 87 3 ‘linguis omnibus et fauete 
uotis ’, XI 23 10 ‘siue meus siue erit ille tuus’, 30 1 ‘os male 
causidicis et dicis olere poetis’, 39 7 ‘ludere nec nobis nec 
tu permittis amare’, x11 18 9 ‘auro Bilbilis et superba ferro’, 
74 3 ‘hi magis audaces an sunt qui talia mittunt | munera’, 
X11 1 8 ‘alea nec damnum nec facit ista lucrum’, xIV 57 1 
‘quod nec Vergilius nec carmine dicit Homerus’. The sentence 
therefore means ‘luxuria est misisse miseris clientibus ex 
selibra Saturnalicia ligulam uel scripula tota decem’, a ligula 
or even so much as ten scruples, perhaps in the form of a 
cocleare: see IV 88 2 sq. ‘ergo nec argenti sex scripula 
Septiciani | missa nec a querulo mappa cliente fuit ’. 


VI 21. 


perpetuam Stellae dum iungit Ianthida uati 
laeta Venus, dixit ‘plus dare non potui’. 

haec coram domina, sed nequius illud in aure: 
‘tu ne quid pecces, exitiose, uide. 
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saepe ego lasciuom Martem furibunda cecidi, 5 
legitimos esset cum uagus ante toros; 

sed postquam meus est nulla me paelice laesit: 
tam frugi Iuno uellet habere uirum’. 

dixit et arcano percussit pectora loro. 
plaga iuuat; sed tu iam, dea, caede duos. 10 


So the latest editors, and many also of their predecessors. 
Stella is marrying Violentilla, and Venus warns him that his 
bachelor days are over and he must be faithful to his wife; and 
suiting the action to the word, to ensure his devotion and 
fidelity, she ‘arcano percussit pectora loro. Thereupon the 
poet begs her to bestow a similar stroke on Violentilla! How, 
I wonder, would the bride have received this broad hint of 
Martial’s opinion that nothing but divine interposition would 
prevent her from committing adultery ? 

caede duos in u. 10 is only the reading of 8: y has pare deo. 
The Italians of the renascence conjectured parce deo, which is 
quite unsuitable ; Heinsius recovered the truth: ‘sed tu iam, 
dea, parce tuo’. The archetype had pare duo, and the lections 
of 8 and y are alternative attempts to correct it. Venus is 
begged to spare henceforth her devoted servant Stella and not 
to inflict upon him a second stroke: a second stroke would 
raise his passion for Violentilla to a height which might 
endanger his health and reason. 


vi 25 1, 2. 


Marcelline, boni suboles sincera parentis, 
horrida Parrhasio quem tegit Vrsa iugo. 


‘Hier ist (falls nicht Parrhasium iugum selbst das Nor- 
dische Gebirge sein soll, auf dem Marcellinus sich befindet) wol 
(mit Gilbert) zu verstehn: die Barin, welche dem Arkadischen 
Gebirge furchtbar war (Callisto), und dies bezeichnet dann den 
Norden’ Friedlaender. Neither the one nor the other: zugo 
means plaustro. “Ap«rtos, fv kat duatav érixdnow Kadéovorr, 
is sometimes a bear, sometimes a wain, sometimes both 
together. Arat. 93 (Bowrns) duakains éradmpevos etderat 
"Apxtou, Cic.n.d, 1 109 ‘quasi temoni adiunctam prae se 
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quatit Arctum’, Luc. Iv 523 ‘ flexoque Vrsae temone pauerent’, 
v 23 ‘ Hyperboreae plaustrum glaciale sub Vrsae’, Stat. Theb. 
I 692 sq. ‘temone supino | languet Hyperboreae glacialis 
portitor Vrseae’, 111 684 sq. ‘ubi sola superstite plaustro | Arctos 
ad Oceanum fugientibus inuidet astris’, Sen. Herc. Oet. 1523 
‘quique sub plaustro patiuntur Vrsae’. Compare also Mart. 
vi 58 1 ‘ Parrhasios...triones ’. 


vi 29 1, 2. 


non de plebe domus nec auarae uerna catastae 
sed domini sancto dignus amore puer. 


‘Der Sinn von M.’s Worten’ says Mr Friedlaender ‘kann 
kaum sein: kein verna, dessen man sich durch Verkauf 
entledigt, der also auf die catasta kommt.’ Quite true. He 
proceeds: ‘Sondern M. hat gemeint: ein verna, nicht ein auf 
der catasta gekaufter Sklave, und sich mit einer auch fiir ihn 
ungewoéhnlichen (KHinl. 8. 20, 1) Nachlassigkeit ausgedriickt.’ 
Not at all. The relation of werna to its genitive catastae is the 
same as in luu. 1 26 ‘uerna Canopi’; the phrase means catasta 
orvundus. Of course a werna catastae, if you pursue his origin 
to the utmost, may prove to be uerna Syriae, uerna Asiae, 
uerna Aegypti, or what not; but so far as his buyer is 
concerned with him the catasta is his patria: that is the 
ground on which you find him growing, and he is racy of that 
soil. The word werna, which regularly, when applied to a slave, 
means ‘home-bred’, is purposely chosen to create something 
like an oxymoron. 


vi 39. 


pater ex Marulla, Cinna, factus es septem 

non liberorum ; namque nec tuus quisquam 

nec est amici filiusue uicini, 

sed in grabatis tegetibusque concepti 

materna produnt capitibus suis furta. 5 


These seven putative children he then enumerates: their 
true fathers are Santra the cocus, Pannychus the palaestrita, 
Dama the pistor, Lygdus the concubinus, Cyrta the morto, 
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Crotus the choraules, and Carpus the uzlicus: then comes this 
conclusion, 


iam Niobidarum grex tibi foret plenus 20 
si spado Coresus Dindymusque non esset. 


The old editors supposed foret plenus to be the predicate, 
and perceiving that Nzobidae was an absurd name for this 
bastard progeny they altered iam Nirobidarum to ramque 
hybridarum, which is adopted by Schneidewin, Friedlaender, 
and Gilbert. The two last editors, Mr Lindsay and Mr Duff, 
retain the MS reading and presumably understand it aright ; 
but as I have never seen the verse explained I will here 
explain it. plenus is attributive and the predicate is tobi foret, 
i.e. ‘haberes’; and ‘haberes plenum Niobidarum gregem’ 
means ‘tot non-liberos haberes quot Niobe filios habuit, hoc est 
nouem’. Martial follows the authority of Sappho: Gell. xx 7 
‘Homerus pueros puellasque eius (Niobes) bis senos dicit 
fuisse, Euripides bis septenos, Sappho bis nowenos’. 


VII 34. 


quo possit fier! modo, Seuere, 

ut uir pessimus omnium Charinus 

unam rem bene fecerit, requiris ? 

dicam, sed cito. quid Nerone peius ? 

quid thermis melius Neronianis ? 5 
non dest protinus ecce de malignis 

qui sic rancidulo loquatur ore: 

‘ut quid tu domini deique nostri 

praefers muneribus Neronianas ?’ 

thermas praefero balneis cinaedi. 10 


‘With what object in wew do you prefer the (thermae) 
Neronianae to all that Domitian has given us?’ This is the 
meaning of uu. 8 sq., and it is absurd. The editors apparently 
suffer themselves to be duped by the ambiguity of the English 
why and the German warum, and fancy that ut quid, which 
means ti BovAopevos (111 77 10, X1 75 2), can mean ri traev. 
Now absurdity is the privilege of authenticated readings; it 
cannot be conceded to conjectures. ut quid tu is not the 
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lection of the Mss, nor even of one family of Mss; it is the 
lection of the inferior members of the family y. The two best 
members of that family, E and A, have quid tu without the ut ; 
the family 8 has qutd te tot (and also, but that is merely a case 
of false accommodation, Neronianis for Neronianas). 

The common origin of quid te tot and quid tu was quid 
tu tot. Thus much was perceived by Gruter; but he wrote 
‘quid? tu tot...... Neronianas?’ The punctuation wants 
mending too; for what, in the vulgate text, is Neronianas 
doing without thermas, and what is thermas doing without 
Neronvanas ? 


‘quid tu tot domini deique nostri 
praefers muneribus?’ Neronianas 
thermas praefero balneis cinaedi. 


The general drift of the epigram is well enough given by 
Schrevel: ‘quod si quis malignus mihi hic obstrepat, perinde 
ac si praeferam Neronis thermas...... publicis Domitiani 
aedificiis, respondeo me id non facere, sed conferre tantum inter 
se Neronis et Charini opera’. The words ‘quid thermis melius 
Neronianis ?’ taken literally would mean that nothing, even of 
Domitian’s, was finer than Nero’s thermae. Up starts a 
captious sycophant, pounces on the phrase, and feigns so to 
understand it; nay wrests it further towards high-treason and 
distorts ‘nihil thermis Neronianis melius’ into ‘thermae 
Neronianae omnibus rebus meliores, meliores ergo muneribus 
Domitiani’. That is not what I was talking about, says 
Martial. 

The art or artifice of the poem lies in this: that having 
shifted at u.6 from one theme to another, as does V 37 at u. 18, 
it then at u. 10 returns as if by accident to the original 
subject; and balnets cinaedi, the last words of all, explain to 
the reader with seeming negligence what he has been waiting 
to learn,—the exact meaning of ‘uir pessimus omnium’ and of 
‘unam rem bene fecerit’. 


vil 79. 


potaui modo consulare uinum. 
quaeris quam uetus atque liberale ? 
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ipso consule conditum ; sed ipse 
qui ponebat erat, Seuere, consul. 


‘2. liberale: edel. 4. Seuere. Zu 1 6, 3. These, not a 
word more, are the ‘erklarenden Anmerkungen’ of Mr 
Friedlaender. 

‘Not long ago’ says Martial ‘I drank a wine of a consul’s 
year’. The hearer straightway bethinks himself of Opimius 
and Anicius and the famous growths which bore their names, 
and he enquires how ancient and generous was the vintage, as 
at x111 111 ‘de Sinuessanis uenerunt Massica prelis: | condita 
quo quaeris consule? nullus erat’ (the wine dated from the 
kings or at least the tribuni militum). ‘It was laid up’ replies 
Martial ‘when the master of the house, the giver of the feast, 
was consul’; for this and nothing else is the meaning of zpso 
consule. Therefore it was not so very old after all. ‘Nay more’ 
—sed must mean something like atque adeo—‘the very man who 
set it on the table’—this is a long way of saying again what 
was briefly said in ipso just before—‘ was consul at the time’. 

Martial was an epigrammatist, and this is not an epigram. 
No writer that knew his trade and was leading up to ‘ ipse qui 
ponebat consul erat’ would forestall his point and blunt it by 
inserting ‘ipso consule conditum’. And, though all the mss 
have ipso, the family @ bears witness against itself by prefacing 
the poem with this title: zocus de nomine consults. Where 
vpso now stands, Martial wrote the name of his host, and that 
name had a double meaning. ‘—-— consule conditum’, to one 
hearing it for the first time, meant ‘ uetustissimum atque 
liberalissimum’; it was a phrase like Iuu. v 30 ‘capillato 
diffusum consule’ or Luc. Iv 379 ‘nobilis ignoto diffusus 
consule Bacchus’. Having thus raised expectation to the 
height, he dashed it down,—sed, as it ought to be, is the 
turning-point,—by revealing that ‘- -—’ was merely the 
host’s name, so that ‘— — consule conditum’ meant ‘nouum’. 
The name, so far as the jest and the metre are concerned, 
might be Brutus or Primus: on considering the letters of the 
text it will appear that it was 


PRISCO consule conditum. 
16—2 
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I suppose that prisco was corrupted to pisco as was prisce 
to pisce at vil 46 4 in 8 and ib. 6 in R, and that c was 
absorbed by o, leaving nothing but piso: piso is changed to 
spso in Ter. Scaur. G.L.K. vir p. 19 3, cpso to piso in Lucr. 
v1 749. Perhaps however the mischief began with prisconsule. 
Martial’s seventh book was published about the end of the year 
92: one Priscus is given as consul in September 87 by the acta 
fratrum arualium; Marius Priscus, Heluidius Priscus, Iauolenus 
Priscus, would all appear to have held consulships at no remote 
date. The year 93 is designated by Tacitus or his MSS at 
Agr. 44 1 with the words ‘Collega Priscoque consulibus’, and 
it might seem that this epigram had been written in readiness 
for the consulship and was published just in time for it; but 
other authorities name Priscinus for Priscus as Collega’s 
colleague. 


vil 95 14, 15. 


centum occurrere malo cunnilingis 
et gallum timeo minus recentem. 


‘Gallum...recentem. Hiernach scheint man geglaubt zu 
haben, dass Verschnittene unmittelbar nach der Entmannung 
einen tiblen Geruch verbreiteten. Oder: ein frisch angekom- 
mener (VIII 75, 2) Gallier? Gilbert’ Friedlaender. Two 
extravagant fantasies, with no foundation except this verse, 
and therefore with no foundation at all. In this verse recentem 
means ‘recentem ab ea re quae gallis usu uenire solet’: see 
Tuu. vit 176 ‘resupinati cessantia tympana galli’, schol. ‘turpia 
patientis’ (so Catull. 28 9 sq. ‘supinum...irrumasti’), Mart. 111 
81 I sq. ‘ Baetice galle,...haec debet medios lambere lingua 
uiros’, The two verses are therefore parallel to x11 59 10 
‘ fellatorque recensque cunnilingus’. 

Here Farnaby gave the right interpretation, ‘ nuper 
relEavra’, but instantly wandered off to the chimerical explana- 
tion of Turnebus. 


vit 25. 


uidisti semel, Oppiane, tantum 
aegrum me: male saepe te uidebo. 
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This epigram is rightly punctuated by Mr Gilbert, but not 
rightly explained : ‘du hast mich nur einmal besucht, némlich 
als ich krank war; also schlimm, wenn wir uns oft sehen sollen’. 
The sense is ‘cum tu me aegrum semel tantum uideris, male 
faciam si te aegrum uidebo saepe’. When Martial was ill, 
Oppianus visited him only once; now that Oppianus is ill, 
Martial ought not to visit him often. 


vir 46 1—6. 


quanta tua est probitas, tanta est infantia formae, 
Ceste puer, puero castior Hippolyto. 

te secum Diana uelit doceatque natare, 
te Cybele totum mallet habere Phryga; 

tu Ganymedeo poteras succedere lecto, 
sed durus domino basia sola dares. 


Verse 4 can only mean ‘te Cybele mallet habere quasi 
alterum Attin, non castratum ideoque potiorem’. Placetne 
uobis, domini doctores? placetne uobis, magistri ? 

The editors libellously affirm that Brodaeus proposed 
Phryge, ‘te, utpote non castratum, Cybele mallet habere quam 
Attin’; a change which avoids indeed the obscurity and 
uncouthness of the Ms reading, but retains its odious blend of 
grossness and ineptitude. What Brodaeus really proposed was 
‘te Cybele secum mallet habere Phryge’; and this is the best 
conjecture yet put forward. Such an error as Phryga for Phryge 
is not uncommon in Greek words (at Verg. Aen. vir 148 the 
Palatinus has lampada for lampade) and may here have been 
caused by the neighbourhood of the transitive verb habere; but 
secum would hardly be corrupted to totum when the same word 
stood just overhead in u. 3. Still, totum must be false, 
whatever else is true. 

Now totum mallet is given by R, which here represents the 
family a; it is given by the family y, except that KE has totum 
uellet; and apparently it is given by all mss of the family 8 
except one. But that one is L, the best beyond comparison and 
older by 300 years than the others, which all belong to the 
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15th century and are more or less tainted with interpolation. 
The reading of L, and, I make bold to say, of §, is this: 
te cybele mollet habere phriga; 
that is 
te Cybele mollt mallet habere Phryge. 


Compare 1 103 7 ‘deque decem plures semper seruantur 
oliuae’: semper y, tubt nunc B. 


Ix 6 4—7. 


non puer auari sectus arte mangonis 

uirilitatis damna maeret ereptae, 5 
nec quam superbus conputet stipem leno 

dat prostituto misera mater infanti. 





‘nec a paupercula matre leno conducit uel emit puerum 
prostituendum’ Schrevel, ‘la mére indigente ne vend plus au 
riche entremetteur son enfant déstiné & la prostitution’ Nisard. 
But the Latin is evidently incapable of these meanings: it says 
‘nec mater dat infanti stipem, quam conputet leno’, which 
describes nothing that can ever have happened anywhere. 
What used to happen, before the reforms of Domitian, was 
that the mother reckoned how much the child would earn: 
this Domitian has now forbidden, 


nec, quam superbus, conputat, stipem leno. 
det prostituto, misera mater, infanti. 





That is ‘nec conputat mater quam stipem leno infanti det’. 
For the hyperbaton compare I 76 9 sq. ‘ praeter aquas, Helicon, 
et serta lyrasque dearum, | nil habet, et magnum sed perinane 
sophos’, 89 1 sq. ‘garris in aurem semper omnibus, Cinna, |. 
garrire, et illud, teste quod licet turba’, 11 69 4 ‘cum cenaret, 
erat tristior ille, domi’, X1 97 ‘una nocte quater possum ; sed, 
quattuor annis | si possum, peream, te, Telesilla, semel’. 


IX 44. 


Alcides modo Vindicem rogabam 
esset cuius opus laborque felix. 
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risit, nam solet hoc, leuique nutu 

‘Graece numquid’ ait ‘poeta nescis ? 

inscripta est basis indicatque nomen.’ 5 
Lysippum lego: Phidiae putaui. 


‘I read the name of Lysippus’. So Ouid. fast. v 567 sq. 
‘spectat et Augusto praetextum nomine templum, | et uisum 
est lecto Caesare maius opus’, ‘when he reads the name of 
Caesar’, 513 sq. ‘quae simul exhausit, “da nunc bibat ordine” 
dixit | “Iuppiter”. audito palluit ille Jowe’, ‘when he heard 
the name of Jupiter’, met. x 401 sq. ‘“uiuit genetrixque 
paterque”. | Myrrha patre audito suspiria duxit’, ‘when she 
heard the word father’. The editors all change Lysippum to 


Avoirmov: why ? 


Ix 67. 


lasciuam tota possedi nocte puellam 
cuius nequitias uincere nemo potest. 
fessus mille modis illud puerile poposci: 
ante preces totas primaque uerba dedit. 
improbius quiddam ridensque rubensque rogaui: 5 
pollicitast nulla luxuriosa mora. 
sed mihi pura fuit; tibi non erit, Aeschyle, si uis 
accipere hoc munus condicione mala. 


2. nemo ay, nulla 8B. Most editors adopt nulla, which is 
quite satisfactory; but nemo ought to be preferred, because it 
has superior authority and yields equally good sense. That 
sense however is strangely mistaken by Mr Gilbert when he 
says ‘vielleicht hat Martial das Wort gewahlt, um auch Knaben 
mit einzuschliessen’. «wincere is here used as Sallust uses it 
in Cat. 20 12 ‘cum tabulas signa toreumata emunt, noua 
diruunt, alia aedificant, postremo omnibus modis pecuniam 
trahunt uexant, tamen summa libidine diuthas suas wincere 
nequeunt’, that is ‘usque ad finem diuitiarum peruenire’. 
nemo amator quicquam nequitiae rogare potest, quod puella 
praestare nolit. 

The last two lines of the epigram are so utterly misunder- 
stood by the commentators that I will not even quote their 
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explanations. nimirum puella munus, quod poeta rogauerat, 
pollicita est illa quidem, sed sub condicione (scilicet ut fieret 
‘mutua muli’); quae cum Martiali mala uideretur, is os 
puellae non conspurcauit: conspurcabit, si uolet, Aeschylus, qui 
qua flagret infamia quamque non inuitus condicionem istam 
subiturus sit quarto huius libri epigrammate significatur : 
‘aureolis futui cum possit Galla duobus | et plus quam futui, 
si totidem addideris, | aureolos a te cur accipit, Aeschyle, 
denos? | non fellat tanti Galla. quid ergo? tacet’. 


1x 72 1, 2 


Liber, Amyclaea frontem uittate corona, 
qui quatis Ausonia uerbera Grala manu. 


‘Verg. georg. 111 89 Amyclaer...Pollucts (cf. Mart. 1x 72 1 
corona qua coronantur pugiles, a Polluce nominata)’ says the 
thesaurus linguae Latinae; and Martial’s commentators agree 
that Pollux is indicated and that Liber was a boxer: as if 
quatis uerbera were Latin for anything that a boxer does. It 
means to crack a whip, culex 218 sq. ‘obuia Tisiphone, ser- 
pentibus undique compta, | et flammas et saeua quatit mihi 
uerbera’; and Amyclaea has nothing to do with Pollux, but 
means Castorea. 


x 4 7, 8. 


quid te uana iuuant miserae ludibria chartae ? 
hoc lege, quod possit dicere uita meum est. 


999 


The editors all print ‘quod possit dicere uita “meum est”’’, 
so that quod has no construction, and Mr Friedlaender, ap- 
parently the first commentator to bestow a thought upon the 
matter, says ‘Der Ausdruck ist nicht correkt’. The incorrect- 
ness however resides in the modern punctuation, not in the 
ancient words: they are sound Latin, but, as sound Latin often 
will, they refuse to be punctuated. I have called attention to 
this subject in the Classical Review vol. x1 pp. 426 sq. When 
Ovid at met. v 414 writes ‘agnouitque deam nec longius ibitis 
inquit’, that means ‘agnouitque deam et “non longius ibitis” 
inquit’, and the correct (or rather the least incorrect) punctua- 
tion is grotesque: ‘agnouitque deam “ne” c “longius ibitis” 
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inquit’. When Ovid, if Ovid it is, at her. x11 201 sq. writes 
‘aureus ille aries uillo spectabilis alto | dos mea, quam dicam 
si tibi redde neges’, that means ‘et, si dicam tibi “hanc 
redde”, neges’, and the least incorrect punctuation is ‘dos 
mea, qu“am” dicam si tibi “redde” neges’. In Martial’s 
verse the words ‘quod possit dicere uita meum est’ mean 


‘carmen tale ut possit dicere uita “hoc meum est”’: quod is 
nominative, and the construction is best represented thus: 


hoc lege, qu‘od’ possit dicere uita ‘meum est’. 


But this is an eyesore; and neither this nor any punctuation is 
properly applicable to the Latin idiom. 


x 19 6—9. 


illic Orphea protinus uidebis 

udi uertice lubricum theatri 
mirantisque feras auemque regi 
raptum quae Phryga pertulit Tonanti. 


The old commentators planted Orpheus and his beasts on 
the top of a theatre, and sprayed them with saffron- water 
from the stage. It is now recognised that Martial describes 
an architectural fountain with a group of statuary. But when 
Mr Friedlaender says ‘Das Bassin hatte nach v. 7 die Form 
eines Halbkreises mit Stufen’ he is mistaken. theatra simply 
means the audience of Orpheus, the creatures listening to his 
lute: so spect. 21 1 sq. ‘quidquid in Orpheo Rhodope spec- 
tasse theatro | dicitur, exhibuit, Caesar, harena tibi’, Ouid. 
met. XI 21 sq. ‘innumeras uolucres anguesque agmenque fera- 
rum | Maenades Orpher titulum rapuere theatrv’. 


x 34. 


di tibi dent quidquid, Caesar Traiane, mereris 
et rata perpetuo quae tribuere uelint. 

qui sua restituis spoliato iura patrono 
(libertis exul non erit ille suis), 

dignus es ut possis totum seruare clientem, 5 
ut, liceat tantum uera probare, potes. 


The totum of u. 5 is barely intelligible; but it is better to 
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retain an unintelligible reading than to replace it by such 
absurdities as tutwm or etiam and make Martial tell Trajan 
that because he has conferred a favour on patrons he deserves 
to be able to—confer a favour on clients. You do not tell a 
man that he deserves to lend you half-a-crown. 

The first couplet prays in general terms that Trajan may 
be recompensed according to his benefactions. The second 
specifies one of his benefactions. The third, ‘dignus es ut...’, 
must evidently specify the appropriate recompense. Therefore 
clientem cannot be the object of seruare; because seruare clren- 
tem is not a recompense for Trajan to receive, but a second 
benefaction for Trajan to bestow. clientem must be predicative 
and the object of seruare must be sought in totum. totum can 
only signify totum patronum: ‘dignus es ut possis patronum 
totum (toto animo) in tua clientela seruare (retinere)’. The ex- 
pression is not clear and the sense is not adequate ; for ‘ut potes’ 
is now highly superfluous, and ‘liceat tantum uera probare’ 
(i.e. ‘si modo mihi uera dicenti credere uis’) is almost ridicu- 
lously so. Upon what occasions one says such things as ‘ liceat 
tantum uera probare’ may be seen from Vv 19 1 sq. ‘82 qua fides 
uerts, praeferri, maxime Caesar, | temporibus possunt saecula 
nulla tuis’: it is when one is making a statement which might 
be thought extravagant. Adequate sense can only be obtained 
by substituting for totwm some such noun as Romam or orbem: 
then we may compare Plin. epist. x 17 B 1‘C. Plinius Traiano 
imperatori. quinto decimo kal. Oct., domine, prouinciam in- 
traui, quam in eo obsequio, in ea erga te fide, quam de genere 
humano mereris, inueni’. I conjecture therefore 


dignus es ut possis populum seruare clientem, 


that is totulum, for p and ¢ are confused even in the earliest 
Mss, and Virgil’s Palatinus at georg. 11 307 has ‘ter ramos 
uictor terque alta cacumina regnat’ for per...perque. But it is 
also conceivable that the original was ‘ populwm possis’ and the 
word was lost by reason of the homoearchon: see IX 46 4 
above. Trajan deserves that his people should regard him 
not merely as their emperor but as their patron, a closer and 
more personal tie. 
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x 48 19, 20. 


de Nomentana uinum sine faece lagona, 
quae bis Frontino consule trima fuit. 


This passage was long ago corrected, and Heinsius’ trima 
is now generally received instead of the unmeaning prima of 
the mss. What I have to do is to explain the correction, for 
the commentators realise only half of its excellence and its 
necessity. Mr Friedlaender for instance writes ‘bis Frontino 
consule. Spatestens im Februar 98’, ‘trima futt. Der unter 
dem zweiten Consulat des Frontinus bereits ein dreijahriger 
gewesen ist’; and Mommsen in Herm. 111 p. 122, discussing 
the date of Martial x, says that ‘darin das zweite Consulat des 
Frontinus genannt wird ’. 

There came a time when ‘obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua 
Latina’ and bis meant werum, but in Martial’s day it was not 
yet come. In the fourth century even so good a scholar as 
Claudian could write ‘te fastos ineunte quater’ for quarto at 
1v cons. Hon. 612, though Mr Birt is wrong in saying that 
quater has this sense at Eutr. 1 489; and even so early as 
Diocletian’s reign a proletarian writer like Spartianus could 
misuse bis, quater, quingutens, septiens in the same way. But 
from Martial’s contemporaries and predecessors, and indeed 
from all Latin down to Diocletian, there are quoted only two 
examples of the solecism: one from the most wretchedly pre- 
served of all the works of Tacitus, Agr. 44 1 ‘natus erat 
Agrippa Gaio Caesare ter (tert. Vrsinus, tterum Nipperdey) 
consule idibus Iuniis’; one from Velleius, whose text depends 
on inaccurate copies of a single lost Ms and has errors in 
numerals on every other page, I 15 5 ‘in Bagiennis Eporedia 
(deducta colonia est) Mario seavens (sextwm Cludius) Valerioque 
Flacco consulibus’. Georges adds what he believes to be two 
instances of ter for tertiwm from Pliny’s panegyricus'; but here 


1 The thesaurus linguae Latinae 
i 2012 15 sqq. quotes, as a passage 
where bis ‘accedit ad notionem iterum’, 
Priap. 35 1 sq. ‘pedicabere, fur, semel; 
sed, idem | si deprensus eris bis, ir- 
rumabo’. It is true that iterum would 


be equally good sense; but to say 
that bis therefore has the sense of 
iterum is like saying that Ancus in 
Luer. 11 1025 ‘lumina sis oculis etiam 
bonus Ancu’ reliquit’ means Numa, be- 
cause Numa too was good and is dead. 
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he is mistaken. The passages are these: 60 5 ‘recepit enim 
tertium consulatuin, ut daret. nouerat moderationem homi- 
num, nouerat pudorem, qui nou sustinerent tertio consules 
esse nisi cum ter consule’, 61 1 ‘equidem illum antiquum 
senatum contuerl uidebar, cum ter consule adsidente tertio 
consulem designatum rogari sententiam cernerem’ (add from 
the immediate context ‘sed cum ter consules facis, non tibi 
magnus princeps sed non ingratus amicis uideris’). These 
modest senators could not endure to receive a third consul- 
ship before Trajan had received a third consulship: Trajan 
therefore became consul a third time. Having done so, he 
was both tertvum (tertvo) consul and ter consul: he was also, as 
it happened, imperator and Caesar and Augustus and pontifex 
masvmus ; but Pliny’s ter consule no more means tertvum con- 
sule than pont. max. means imperator. A man is tertium 
consul while he holds his third consulship: he is ter consul 
from the day when he assumes his third consulship to the 
day when he assumes his fourth consulship or dies. Pliny’s 
ter consule is therefore both good Latin and good sense: 
Martial’s bis Frontino consule is either bad Latin or non- 
sense; for while Frontino zterum consule would mean between 
Jan. 25 and March 1 in 98 «D., Frontino bts consule means 
any time between then and 100 a.D., and gives the wine 
no date. 

This difficulty, as well as the difficulty of prima, was re- 
moved by Heinsius’ substitution of ¢ for p. The construction 
is ‘quae, Frontino consule, bis trima fuit’. The numerical 
adverb is sometimes still further removed from its adjective, as 
in Mart.115 3 ‘bts iam paene tibi consul tricensimus instat’, 
Ouid. fast. v1 768 ‘ quintus ab extremo mense bis ille dies’. If 
it is said that Frontino consule is ambiguous and might signify 
Frontinus’ first consulship in Vespasian’s time, I shall reply 
that it is no more ambiguous than consule Tullo in Hor. carm. 
11 8 12, which probably means 66 Bc. but might mean 33 B.c. 
It may be added that the common interpretation of the verse 
makes Martial a bad host, for Athenaeus I 27 B says that 
Nomentan wine 1s not fit to drink till it is five years old. 
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x 80. 


plorat Eros, quotiens maculosae pocula murrae 
inspicit aut pueros nobiliusue citrum, 

et gemitus imo ducit de pectore quod non 
tota miser coemat Saepta feratque domum. 

quam multi faciunt quod Eros, sed lumine sicco! 5 
pars maior lacrimas ridet et intus habet. 


Those editors who do not keep to themselves their opinion 
on the construction of u. 6 explain it as meaning ‘ridet Erotis 
lacrimas et intus habet suas’. But ‘pars maior’, the greater 
half of mankind, never saw or heard of Eros. rideé is in- 
transitive and lacrimas is governed only by habet: the sense 
is ‘ridet, et lacrimas intus habet’, and the order of words is 
that of Plaut. aul. 95—7 ‘mortarium...... fures (uenisse atque) 
abstulisse dicito’, 270 ‘uascula intus pure (propera atque) 
elue’, Ter. ad. 917 ‘tu illas (abi et) traduce’, ciris 290—2 
‘tene ego tam longe (capta atque) auecta nequiul...... effu- 
gere?’, Manil. Iv 584 ‘se quisque (et uiuit et) effert’, Theocr. 
anth. Pal. vir 664 1 "Apyiroyov (eat otaOe Kat) eloide Tov 
Wana. TounTay. 

And, after all, the true sense was perceived by the despised 
Lemaire: ‘ mira constructio, posito ante uerbum utrumque Toé 
lacrymas, quod ad posterius solum refertur ’. 


x 93 1—4. 


si prior Kuganeas, Clemens, Helicaonis oras 
pictaque pampineis uideris arua lugis, 

perfer Atestinae nondum uulgata Sabinae 
carmina, purpurea sed modo culta toga. 


The commentators are silent on u. 2, but the Delphin 
editor paraphrases it ‘agros pictos pampineis collibus’ and 
Nisard ‘ces campagnes et ces coteaux couronnés de pampres’. 
arua however are not picta collibus: tugum is here the cross- 
piece along which vines were trained in a wnea iugata, 
Varr. r. r. 1 8, Colum. Iv 17 and 19, Plin. n. h. xvirt 164 sqq. 
The word has the same meaning, and is similarly misunder- 
stood, in Manil. v 288—40 ‘et te, Bacche, tuas nubentem 
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iunget ad ulmos, | disponetue tugis imitatus fronde choreas, | 
robore uel proprio fidentem in bracchia ducet’. 


x 100. 


quid, stulte, nostris uersibus tuos misces ? 

cum litigante quid tibi, miser, libro ? 

quid congregare cum leonibus uolpes 

aquilisque similes facere noctuas quaeris ? 

habeas licebit alterum pedem Ladae, 5 
inepte, frustra crure ligneo curres. 


. 2. ‘litigante. qui tibi litem intendit et contra te dicit fur 
es’ Schrevel, ‘mit meinem Widerspruch erhebenden Buche’ 
Friedlaender. Having regard to the context, 1 ‘misces’, 
3 ‘congregare’, 4 ‘similes facere’, I understand lttugante. to 
mean secum discordante, a book whose contents are at strife 
like the elements in chaos, ‘non bene iunctarum discordia 
semina rerum’. This strife is called by Ovid ks: met. 1 21 
‘hanc deus et melior litem natura diremit’, fast. I 107 sq. 
‘rerum secessit ite suarum | inque nouas abiit massa soluta 
domos ’. 


x1 49. 


iam prope desertos cineres et sancta Maronis 
nomina qui coleret pauper et unus erat. 

Silius optatae succurrere cenis ut cliabrae 
Silius et uatem non minus ipse tulit. 


This epigram is preserved only in one family of Mss: hence 
the plight of the last distich, which was amended, not by 





Heinsius, as the latest editors 


1 Other false attributions should be 
corrected as follows: spect. 27 2 feram 
not Buecheler but Haupt, 1 praef. 
atque not Gilbert but Schneidewin, 1 
46 8 tus not Friedlaender but uiri 
docti apud Schreueliuam (the met of 
Scriuerius is a better conjecture), rv 28 
8 Graium not Koestlin but Itali, xrv 
201 2 rhy éwixdworddn» not Gilbert but 


say’, but by Lipsius and the 


Schneidewin. parma at spect. 29 5 is 
ascribed to ‘Wagner’: it is true that 
Philip Wagner is the most eminent 
scholar who has borne that name, but 
since he is not the only Wagner who 
has dealt with Martial it would be wise 
to add the ‘Philip’. At spect. 30 2 
and x1 81 4 Heinsius’ conjectures 
lentas and utrique are placed in the 
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Italians of the renascence, as follows: 


Silius optatae succurrere censuit umbrae, 
Silius et uatem, non minor ipse, colit. 


This seems to be right so far as it goes, but that is not 
nearly far enough. optatae umbrae is mere nonsense, the 
repetition of Szlzus serves no end, and succurrere censwit does 
not possess the meaning required of it. It means ‘he advised 
that assistance should be rendered’ (Hor. epist. 1 2 9 ‘ Antenor 
censet belli praecidere causam’, Colum. I 2 1 ‘censeo igitur in 
propinquo agrum mercarz’): it is required to mean ‘he resolved 
to render assistance’, i.e. ‘succurrere statuit’; for this, not that, 
is what Silius did. Mr Gilbert seems to have rightly elicited 
tantae from -tatae, so it remains to find a construction which 
will yield sense: for instance 


optandum tantae succurrere censuit umbrae 
Silius, et uatem, non minor ipse, colit. 


Le. optabile duxit. This is perhaps more likely than 


ipsius hoc, tantae succurrere, censuit, umbrae, 
Silius, 
ie. hoc suum duxit. 


XI 65. 


sescenti cenant a te, Iustine, uocati, 
lucis ad officlum quae tibi prima fuit. 

inter quos, memini, non ultimus esse solebam, 
nec locus hic nobis inuidiosus erat. 

postera sed festae reddis sollemnia mensae: 5 
sescentis hodie, cras mihi natus eris. 


The commentators’ explanations of u. 6 are no explanations, 
and I pass them over. It means ‘hodie mim natus non es’, 
and this phrase has two senses. Ostensibly it signifies ‘I do 
not regard to-day as your birthday’; but it insinuates the 
text without any indication of their emending the corruption is wrongfully 
origin. At vir 67 10 it is not men- assigned to Goetz, who merely cor- 
tioned that Mercerius restored by rected the spelling, instead of Calde- 


divination the ut iantes afterwards rinus, who printed scriblita in the year 
found in R. At11171 the credit of 1480. 
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meaning ‘to-day I regard you as beneath contempt’. So Iv 
83 3 sq. ‘despicis omnes, | nec qutsquam liber nec tubt natus 
homo est’, vil 64 18 ‘natum te, Clyte, nec semel putabo’, 
xX 27 4 ‘nemo tamen natum te, Diodore, putat’, Petron. 58 
‘meliorem noli molestare, qui te natum non putat’. Martial 
alludes to the same colloquialism in XI 12 ‘ius tibi natorum 
uel septem, Zoile, detur, | dum matrem nemo det tibi, nemo 
patrem’ ; and Seneca plays, like Martial, with its two meanings 
in apoc. 3 ‘non est mirum si errant et horam (ie. horoscopum) 
eius nemo nouit ; nemo enim umquam illum natum putawt’. 


x1 90. 


carmina nulla probas molli quae limite currunt 
sed quae per salebras altaque saxa cadunt, 

et tibi Maeonio quoque carmine maius habetur 
‘Lucili columella hic situs Metrophanes’, 

attonitusque legis ‘terrai frugiferai’ 5 
Accius et quidquid Pacuuiusque uomunt. 

uis imiter ueteres, Chrestille, tuosque poetas ? 
dispeream ni scis mentula quid sapiat. 


The editors before Schneidewin used to read s scis in u. 8; 
the nz scis of the MSS is now received but not explained. I 
understand the verse to have two meanings: the one ‘ dis- 
peream ni scis quantum saporis habeat uirile dicendi genus’ 
(compare Pers. 1 103 sq., where new-fangled poetry like ‘euhion 
ingeminat, reparabilis adsonat echo’ provokes the enquiry ‘ haec 
fierent, si testiculi uena ulla paterni | uiueret in nobis?’); the 


other a mere insult, ‘dispeream ni fellator es’. 


XI 98. 


effugere non est, Flacce, basiatores, 
instant, morantur, persecuntur, occurrunt 
et hinc et illinc, usque quaque, quacumque. 


This theme, the nuisance of the basiator, is pursued through 
sixteen verses, and then the poem ends thus: 


febricitantem basiabit et flentem, 20 
dabit oscitanti basium natantique, 
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dabit cacanti. remedium mali solum est, 
facias amicum basiare quem nolis, 


23. ‘ineas amicitiam cum eo quem osculari nolis’ ed. 
Delphin ; and the construction is thus understood by Schrevel 
(‘cui absque offensa negare possis’) and Friedlaender (‘die 
Pointe des Epigramms liegt darin, dass man die Kiisse nur 
durch dasjenige Verhiltnis vermeiden kann, bei dem sie allein 
angemessen sind’). But this is an epigram against basiatores 
in general: the malum of u. 22 is the prevalent practice of 
basiatio at unsuitable times and places, not the kisses of any 
particular class or person ‘quem basiare nolis’. 

When a Roman reader’s eye fell upon a poem written in 
scazons and having the word basiator in the first line, he knew 
what was coming. He knew that in the last line, if not before, 
he would find an obscene jest of a particular sort; and when 
he reached the last line of this poem, there, sure enough, he 
found it. The Romans had a rough pleasantry, in the form 
of a threat, which they used to fling indiscriminately at friends 
and foes without any serious meaning. It is found in its 
simplest terms at Catull. 16 1 and 21 8; in Martial it is 
elaborated at vil 55 6—8 ‘linges non mihi (nam proba et 
pusilla est) | sed quae’ etc, but elsewhere disguised in eu- 
phemisms, 111 83 2 ‘fac mihi quod Chione’, 96 3 ‘si te prendero, 
Gargili, tacebis’. Few took it to heart like Asinius Pollio in 
Sen. de ben. Iv 31 4 ‘(Mamercus Scaurus) Pollion) iacenti 
obsceno uerbo usus dixerat se facturum id, quod pati malebat ; 
et cum Pollionis adtractiorem uidisset frontem “ quidquid” 
inquit “mali dixi, mihi et capiti meo”’; but it was a recognised 
form of humour to pretend that it was meant in earnest and 
capable of execution. ‘facias amicum basiare quem nolis’ is 
a& way to revenge yourself on your troublesome acquaintance 
the bastator and teach him not to molest you: it means ‘amicum 
talem reddas qualem basiare nolis’, ‘efficias ut iste basiator 
talis sit qualem homines basiare nolint’. Compare Suet. Ner, 
35 ‘in quibus Aulum Plautium inuenem, quem cum ante 
mortem per uim conspurcasset “eat nunc” inquit “mater mea 
et successorem meum osculetur”, iactans dilectum ab ea et 
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ad spem imperli impulsum’, Sen. de ben. Iv 30 2 ‘Fabium 
Persicum, cuius osculum etiam impudici deuitabant’, Catull. 
79 3 sq. ‘hic pulcher uendat cum gente Catullum, | si tria 
notorum sauia reppererit’, Mart. 1 94 ‘cantasti male, dum 
fututa es, Aegle. | iam cantas bene: basianda non es’, XI 61 5 
‘mediumque mauult basiare quam summum ’, x 22 3 ‘ basiare 
te nolo’. 
There is a similar allusion in 111 82 32 sq. 


hos malchionis patimur inprobi fastus, 
nec uindicari, Rufe, possumus: fellat. 


That is ‘nec uindicari possumus irrumando; fellator est enim, 
ut eam poenam non inuitus passurus sit’. 


XII praef. fin. 


tu uelim ista, quae tantum apud te non periclitantur, di- 
ligenter aestimare et excutere non graueris; et, quod tibi 
difficilimum est, de nugis nostris iudices nidore seposito, ne 
Romam, si ita decreueris, non Hispaniensem librum mittamus 
sed Hispanum. 


nidore 8, nitore y, which Mr Gilbert renders ‘ Heiterkeit’, 
though nitor never means anything of the sort. nidore, being 
the more evidently false of the two readings, is likely to be 
nearer the truth; and further (though this consideration has 
less weight) 8 is on the whole more faithful than y. Munro’s 
numio fauore satisfies the most urgent requirements of the 
sense; but the one perfectly appropriate word in the Latin 
language, conveying at once the sense required and the compli- 
ment expected, is candore. candor is that temper of mind 
which impels men to think well of the work of others: Ouid. 
trist. V 3 53—6 ‘si uestrum merui candore fauorem | nullaque 
iudicio littera laesa meo est, | si, ueterum digne ueneror cum 
scripta uirorum, | proxima non illis esse minora reor’, ex Pont. 
111 4 9—13 non opus est magnis placido lectore poetis,...nos... 
uiribus infirmi uestro candore ualemus’, Sen. suas. VI 22 ‘ut 
est natura candidissimus omnium magnorum ingeniorum aesft- 
mator 'T. Liuius, plenissimum Ciceroni testimonium reddidit ’, 
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Mart. vir 99 5—7 ‘dicere de nobis, ut lector candidus, aude: | 
: temporibus praestat non nihil ille tuis, | nec Marso nimium 
minor est doctoque Catullo”’, x11 2 8—10' nos haec nouimus 
esse nihil. | non tamen hoc nimium nihil est, si candidus aure | 
nec matutina si. mihi fronte uenis’, 


xi 3 4, 


ad populos mitti qui nuper ab ‘urbe solebas, of 
_ > ibis, io, Romam nunc peregrine liber, 
auriferi de gente Tagi tetricique Salonis, . 
dat patrios amnes quos mihi terra potens. 


4. amnes quos scripsi, manes quod y, manes quae B. mihi 
y, tht 8. ‘So I corrected this verse in 1889 in the Classical 
Review vol. 111 p. 200; but now I have further confirmation t to 
add. terra potens I then defended by citing Luc. x 324: 
that place however the words are inappropriate and appear : 
be corrupt, though the petra patens of Salmasius and the 
editors is little better; so I now substitute Manil. 1v 680 ‘hanc 
Asiae metam posuit natura potentis’, 690 ‘Thessalia E’ptrosque 
potens’, 753 ‘Scythiae montes Astamque potentem’. For 
patrios amnes see Tac. ann. I 79 ‘religiones sociorum, qui sacra 
et lucos et aras patrits ammbus dicauerint’ and Mart. x 96 3 
‘aurvferumque Tagum sitiam patriumque Salonem’. The 
phrase dat patrios amnes quos mihi, for which I formerly quoted 
Ouid. ex Pont. Iv 16 43 sq. ‘maternos Cottas cui Messallasque 
paternos, | Maxime, nobilitas ingeminata dedit’, can also be 
illustrated from Martial himself. The verses x 103 1—3 
are printed by the editors with this faulty punctuation, 


municipes, Augusta mihi quos Bilbilis acri 
monte creat, rapidis quem Salo cingit aquis, 

ecquid laeta iuuat uestri uos, gloria uatis ? 
as if municipes were vocative and as if the good folk of Bilbilis 
were created for Martial. The true punctuation is ‘municipes 
Augusta’ etc.: municipes is accusative and the construction is 
‘ ecquid 1108, quos Bilbilis mihi municipes creat, iuuat uestri 
uatis gloria ?’ 

17—2 
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x11 20. 


quare non habeat, Fabulle, quaeris 
uxorem Themison? habet sororem. 


Schrevel, incredible to relate, explains sororem as meaning 
‘amicam’. Mr Friedlaender first says correctly ‘ein blutschan- 
derisches Verhialtnis’ and then turns his back upon himself and 
repeats the blunder of Schrevel: ‘Ueber den Gebrauch von 
soror im geschlechtlichen Verkehr zu 11 4, 3’, that is ‘o quam 
blandus es, Ammiane, matri, | quam blanda est tibi mater, 
Ammiane. | fratrem te uocat et soror uocatur’, What in the 
world has this to do with our epigram? soror in xll 20 2 
means ‘sister’, ‘schwester’, ‘scour’, the female child of 
Themison’s father and mother; a sense of the word which is 
registered in most Latin dictionaries. If commentators must 
be writing notes they had better write notes on habet, and 
explain that it here insinuates the special meaning found 
in Ouid. met. 1x 497, where Byblis says ‘di nempe suas habuere 
sorores’, and in Ter. And. 85 ‘quis heri Chrysidem habuzt ?’ 


x11 38. 


hunc, qui femineis noctesque diesque cathedris 
incedit tota notus in urbe nimis, 

crine nitens, niger unguento, perlucidus ostro, 
ore tener, latus pectore, crure glaber, 

uxori qui saepe tuae comes inprobus haeret, 5 
non est quod timeas, Candide: non futuit. 


The cathedris of u. 1 must depend upon the notus of u. 2; 
but anyone can see that tota notus in urbe refuses this 
restrictive adjunct, and moreover that cathedrae and incedere 
are incongruous notions. Hence Messrs Friedlaender and 
Gilbert adopt Guttmann’s isidit, which will mean that the 
person in question sits down on ladies’ chairs; but the sense 
one expects is not insidit but adsidet, and incedit suits so well 
with tota notus in urbe that the pentameter will be spoilt by 
any alteration. It appears that two verses have been lost, such 
as these: 
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hunc, qui femineis noctesque diesque cathedris 
<adsidet atque aliqua semper in aure sonat, 

qui matronarum iungens latus usque cateruis > 
incedit tota notus in urbe nimis. - 


See 11 14 7 sq. ‘Memphitica templa frequentat | adsidet et 
cathedris, maesta iuuenca, tuis’, 111 63 7 sq. ‘inter femineas 
tota qui luce cathedras | desidet atque aliqua semper in aure 
sonat’, XI 47 1 sq. ‘ femineis...dilecta cateruis | balnea’. 


x11 39. 


odi te quia bellus es, Sabelle. 

res est putida bellus et Sabellus. 
bellum denique malo quam Sabellum. 
tabescas utinam, Sabelle, belle. 


3. ‘Encore aimé-je mieux un bel homme que Sabellus’ 
Nisard, ‘Sabellum pronuntiat...tantum bello minorem, quantum 
ipse bellus bono inferior est’ Schrevel, ‘ bellus adj....... bellum 
X11 39 3’ Friedlaender in the index. They all therefore 
suppose bellum to be a masculine adjective and to mean 
xouwov twa. Of course it is a neuter substantive and means 
moXepnov: the emergence of this unexpected sense is the chief 
point of the epigram. The same idea recurs in a very different 
connexion at XI 20 7 sq. ‘“aut futue aut pugnemus” ait. quid 
quod mihi uita | carior est ipsa mentula? signa canant’. And 
I see that the Delphin editor was right: ‘ magis placet bellum 
hoc loco sumi pro ipsa belli contentione ’. 

The modern editors, and some of the ancient, regard belle in 
u. 4 as a vocative. I have no great objection; but I should 
have thought it was an adverb. belle habere means to be in 
good health, so that tabescas belle will be an oxymoron, ‘ may 
you go off in a flourishing decline’. 


Xu 55. 


gratis qui dare uos iubet, puellae, 

insulsissimus inprobissimusque est: 
gratis ne date, basiate gratis. 

hoc Aegle negat, hoc auara uendit. 
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or 


sed uendat: bene basiare quantum est! 
hoc uendit quoque, nec leui rapina: 
aut libram petit illa Cosmiani 

aut binos quater a noua moneta, 

ne sint basia muta, ne maligna, a 
ne clusis aditum neget labellis. 10 
humane tamen hoc facit; sed unum. 

gratis quae dare basium recusat, 

gratis lingere nec recusat Aegle. 


This was the old punctuation of u. 11, and it is rendered 
by Nisard ‘sur un point cependant, mais sur un seul, Eglé est 
genéreuse ; car, si elle ne baise pas gratis, elle’ etc. This way 
of taking the words has at least one merit, that it finds a sense 
for sed unum; but it mistranslates humane and it mistakes the 
drift of the sequel. humane means ‘considerately’, as is plain 
from the parallel of 11 15 ‘quod nulh calicem tuum propinas, | 
humane facts, Horme, non superbe’: hoc refers to what has 
preceded, the ‘negatio basiorum’; and verses 12 and 13 give 
the reason why this conduct is called humanum. Accordingly 
Messrs Gilbert and Friedlaender punctuate ‘humane tamen hoc 
facit, sed unum, | gratis quae dare basium recusat | gratis 
lingere nec recusat, Aegle’. This change allows humane to 
have its true sense, but it takes all sense away from sed unum. 
To say, and to say with the emphasis of sed, that this is the 
only thing which Aegle ‘facit humane’, the only sign of 
consideration which she displays, is an irrelevancy which throws 
the whole epigram out of gear. Nobody is concerned to know 
whether Aegle is considerate or inconsiderate in anything else 
that she may do. 

Now the last four lines of this poem, as printed above, are 
not in any of the Mss; they are a mosaic composed by the 
editors. The family y omits u. 10 and presents in u. 11, 
instead of the three words tamen hoc facit, the two words 
facit hoc. The tradition of the family 8 appears to be the 
following : - 


ne clusis aditum neget labellis 
gratis quae dare basium recusat Aegle | 
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humane tamen hoc facit sed unum 
gratis lingere non recusat Aegle: 


verses 1] and 12 inverted, and non for nec in verse 13. I trace 
the divergencies of the two families to this common source : 
; recusat 
humane tamen hoc facit sed unum 
gratis quae dare basium 
gratis lingere non recusat Aegle ; 


and I suppose that each of the two apographs made the 
marginal additions into one line, which they inserted respec- 
tively before and after u. 11. The passage should have been 
reconstructed thus : _ 4 | 


humane tamen hoc facit: recusat 
gratis quae dare basium, sed unum, 
gratis lingere non recusat Aegle. 


‘ Yet in so doing she acts considerately ; for Aegle, who refuses 
to give a kiss unbought (yes, even a single kiss), does not 
refuse’ etc. The use of sed is illustrated by Mr Friedlaender at 
1117 7. 


XII 69. 


sic tamquam tabulas scyphosque, Paule, 
omnes archetypos habes amicos. 


‘quos tamquam ornamento ostentet, non quibus utatur’ 
Schrevel, ‘die angeblichen Originale, mit denen Kunstsammler 
prunkten, waren sehr haufig unecht’ Friedlaender. Why, when 
Martial says a thing, do his commentators suppose him to 
mean the opposite? The title in B is laus amicorum, and 
that is the yist of the epigram. The friends of Paulus, like the 
works of art ir his collection, are all genuine, all patterns of 
true friendship straight from the Creator's hand. This is 
perhaps the Paulus of vil 72, who seems to have been 
something of a cennoisseur, for Martial wishes that ‘aut grandis 
reus aut potens amicus’ may present him at the Saturnalia 
with ‘scyphos auorum ’. 
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Xxl11 71. PHOENICOPTERI. 


dat mihi pinna rubens nomen, sed lingua gulosis 
nostra sapit. quid si garrula lingua foret ? 


‘quanto magis gulosis istis saperet si uox accessisset, quibus 
tacita lingua tam in deliciis est?’ Schrevel, who refers to 
Plin. n. h. X 141 and ‘Clodii Aesopi tragici histrionis patina 
HS ¢ taxata, in qua posuit aues cantu aliquo aut humano 
sermone uocales’, But garrula is not the same as uocalis 
or canora: ‘quid si garrula lingua foret?’ means ‘suppose 
the tongue told tales’. This is the vld wearisome indecency, 
ever fresh and entertaining to Martial and his public: lingua, 
si garrula foret, narraret fortasse gulosorum ora sese manducan- 
tium impura esse. 


Xu 79, MVLLI VIVI. 


spirat in aduecto sed iam piger aequore mullus 
languescit. uluum da mare, fortis erit. 


So ought this couplet to be punctuated. The construction 
is ‘mullus in aduecto aequore spirat sed iam piger languescit’ : 
the adjective and substantive aduecto and aequore are divided 
between the two members of the sentence as in xIV 178 1 
‘elidit geminos infans nec respicit anguis’, Iuu. x 41 sq. ‘ tenet 
sudans hanc publicus et, sibi consul | ne placeat, curru seruus 
portatur eodem’, and the passages which I have cited at 
Manil. 1 269. 


XIV 168. TROCHVS. 


inducenda rota est: das nobis utile munus; 
iste trochus pueris, at mihi canthus erit. 


‘inducenda sc. in Saturnalia et ludum’ Schrevel, ‘im- 
pellenda’ ed. Delphin. No: the words mean ‘I have a wheel 
that wants a tire’; ‘rota inducenda cantho’, as one says 
‘inducere scuta pellibus’. Perhaps the silent editors are 
aware of this, but the lexicographers certainly are not, or 
they would cite the passage for its noteworthy omission of the 
ablative. 
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XIv 216. ACCIPITER. 


praedo fuit uolucrum, famulus nunc aucupis idem 
decipit et captas non sibi maeret aues. 
e 


decut! as if falcons were decoys. The family a has 
decent; Markland, in his annotated copy of Schrevel lent to 
me by Mr Walter Ashburner, proposes e¢ capit, which gives the 
right sense. It would be a slighter change to write deictt or 
deiécit ; but deicio and ercro are elsewhere used by Martial only 
in the past participle, prowcio and reicio and traicio and corcio 
not at all. Therefore I should rather conjecture 


famulus nunc aucupis idem 
accipiter captas non sibi maeret aues. 


From Markland’s other annotations I select the following. 
1 42 2 dolor] dolo (so one MS). 11 46 3 suppositis] ‘ seposttis, ut 
seposita uestis Tibull.’ (so one MS). IU 64 4 saeuts...comis] 
sectis...genis (sectts some MSS). II 71 5 sq. he punctuates 
‘credimus: illud | malo tamen, recites, Caeciliane, tua’. 11 58 
41 facto] acto, ‘laboribus actis St. sil. 1v 4 ubi uid. notas meas’. 
Vv 7 5 nostrae] notae (so 8). V 387 sedetis] sedebts. vii 28 10 
‘quod = laudem’. vitl 46 4 totum] toto. Ix 59 2 uexat] uersat. 
X 21 6 et] set. x1 163 nam] iam (so 8). x1 72 1 nata] Natta 
(so also Forcellini, and two mss of the @ family). xXIv 42 2 
namque] quando. XIV 1311 he approves qut...sumis. sedebis 
at V 38 7 is an emendation of the highest excellence.  sectvs... 
gents at 11 64 4 1s a conjecture which I had made myself: they 
say that comzs means ‘ propter comas’; but what does ‘ propter 
saeuas comas’ mean? genae and comae are confused at Verg. 
Aen. x11 606, Ouid. her. x1 92, ex Pont. 1 4 50, Iv 1 30, Colum. 
x 261. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE LATIN 
HEX AMETER. | 


THE most casual reader of Cicero’s Aratea and of the 64th 
poem of Catullus must observe that they are similar in rhythm 
and both somewhat monotonous. The similarity and the 
monotony are due ‘to the frequent use of a particular type of 
line, in which accent and ictus coincide in the last three feet : 


Peliaco quondam progn&tae vértice pinus 
dicuntur liquidas Neptuni ndsse per Gndas— 


quis comes est Aries obsctiiro lamine ldbens 
inflexusque genu proiécto cérpore Tatrus. 


It is a smooth and euphonious type of line, easily written and 
easily read, and it is also very frequent in Lucretius. It was 
the prevailing line at a time when many of the forms attempted 
by Ennius had been rejected, and when other and more subtle 
forms had not yet been devised. It could not itself disappear 
or be discarded ; it was a legitimate and effective form of the 
hexameter, not an eccentricity or affectation like the ovrop- 
Secafwy of the ‘Cantores Euphorionis’; but its use was in the 


course of time considerably restricted. Obviously there is 


another type of line which shares with it the triple coincidence 
of ictus and ordinary accent, the line in which the fourth foot 
is a dactyl: 


Pharsalum coeunt, Pharsélia técta frequéntant. 


Let us call these lines S and D respectively, and investigate 
their relative frequency in successive poets. But before doing 
so it is necessary to define more exactly what we are looking 
for, and to add another class of lines—or a fringe of doubtful 
cases—which it will be convenient to call S’. 
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Under SI include lines of the strict. type already illustrated, 
‘that’ is, lines in which the last three ictus coincide with a 
normal! word-accent : 

| volitintem fl4mine currum 
tum ldéngo limite sflcus 


Gt is obviously of little moment whether the first half-foot is 
vy or -, whether it is part of the same word or a epepamte 
‘monosyllable). I include also 

deprénsum in lice repénte, 


ignoring the elision and the preposition, Under S’ I include 
lines in which the beginning of the fifth foot does not coincide 
with the beginning of a word: ‘splendéntem ardére cométen,’ 

‘quo qua&mque inducere pérgis’ (though the latter might 
almost come under S, on the ground that the two- elements 
_of the compound were separated by a slight pause, in-ducere) ; 
rather more doubtfully,. ‘primusque obsistere céntra’; and 
cases in which one of the accents:is a secondary one, ‘ fines 
Aeetaeos,’ ‘ per terras frugiferentes, ‘scelus aversabile cunque 
est.’ Beyond S’, there is a further fringe of cases which might 
be called S”, chiefly lines in which the fourth foot is divided 
between two words, one or both being monosyllables. Some 
of these raise difficult questions about accentuation. In order 
to proceed upon a simple principle, and to prevent the enquiry 
from becoming excessively complicated, I relegated all cases 
in which a monosyllable is involved to the class S”, though 
there are a few which might come under 8’ or even S (‘quae 
nés in lfice timémus,’ ‘tantindem péndere pdr est’). It is 
difficult to draw the line accurately: still more difficult to 
preserve it quite consistently in surveying many hundreds of 
lines in many different poets. In the case of the line D, with 
a dactyl in the fourth place, I have not found it worth while to 
distinguish a class D’. There are lines in which a monosyllable 
is involved which it will be convenient to call D’. It is quite 
likely that my statistics would be slightly modified by elaborate 
revision and re-counting ; but I do not believe that they would 
be altered in a way which would affect any conclusions drawn 
from them. The fringes S’,S” and D” are often quite negli- 
gible: I shall refer to S” and D” only when they appear to 
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have some significance. It must be remembered that in an 
enquiry like this only rather considerable variations have any 
meaning. If in 1000 lines of one poet a certain kind of line 
comes to 19°/, and in 1000 lines of another to 20°/, the 
difference has no meaning at all. For Ennius there are no 
adequate materials, It is ubvious that he assumed a large 
licence in the forms of hexameter he used. He used the type 
of line we are considering, and the ruggedness of many of his 
other lines may have helped to enhance its effect and give it 
currency : 

tendebam lacrimans et blAnda véce vocAbam. 

tu produxisti nos intra laminis éras, 


but how frequently he introduced it we have nu means of 
knowing. The whole enquiry, it may be observed, is in effect 
an enquiry into the absence of the hephthemimeral caesura. 
But to count up the total of lines which have no hephthe- 
mimeral caesura would not be instructive. In the later poets, 
the lines which are not included in my classes are more or less 
of the type ‘quid faciat laetas segetés, quo sidere terram,’ 
where the accent and ictus diverge conspicuously in the word 
‘segetes.’ 
For the early poets, the statistics are as follows :— 
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Ss 9’ 8+9S’ D Total 

“lo : “Io °lo *lo "Is 

Cicero, Aratea ... ok 376 0-8 38-4 4-7 43°1 

» Translations from 

Homer 43°6 36 472 18 49:0 
» Original poems 40°0 38 43°8 2°8 466 
Catullus LXIV.... 47°5 10 48°5 100 58°5 
Lucretius! 1 1—400 25°0 4:3 29°3 8°7 380 
per vI 1—800 22-92 35 26°4 9°7 36:1 





2 T have not admitted endings like 
‘ad diluviem revocari’ or ‘quo possint 
confluere undae’ as instances of triple 
coincidence in aceent and ictus. Zie- 
lanski argues for the accentuation 
‘diluviem,’ ‘odnfluere’ in serious 
poetry and oratory, but the conclusion 
eannot be taken as finally established. 

2 Norden (Aen. v1, appendix p. 433) 





calls attention to the fact that there 
are NO erevdciaforres in book vI: was 
it, he asks, because Lucretius had 
observed that such endings were be- 
coming an affectation in the vewrepo ? 

It is noticeable that in book v1 there 
is a decline in S—the line so frequent 
in Catullus. In book v there is no 
such change: S is 25-9, S’ 4°6, (D 9-8). 
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The difference between Lucretius and his contemporaries 
is to be accounted for by the simple fact that he allowed 
himself a great many forms of line which they had discarded 
or all but discarded. Had he not done so, he would have had 
to use the line S more frequently. The fetters which they 
laid upon themselves would have made the composition of a 
long didactic poem—at this date—extremely laborious. Why 
were these fetters imposed? The question has been often 
discussed, but no very clear or complete answer has been 
given. The chief changes were two: (1) an ending in a word 
of four or five syllables, or of one syllable, (‘frugiferentis,’ 
‘animai, ‘nulla potest vis’) was interdicted—henceforth the 
interdict is hardly ever violated except in an occasional Hel- 
lenism or Alexandrianism like ‘suave rubens hyacinthus’ or a 
special sound-effect like ‘praeruptus aquae mons’; (2) a rhythm 
like ‘iam prope prdecipiténte licébit visere ndcte’ occurs for 
the last time in Cicero and Lucretius. As to the first of these, 
Leo has made it seem likely that the rule was transferred from 
oratory to verse, perhaps by Cicero himself. In oratory an 
ending like ‘ balneatori’ was thought to be inferior in effect to 
‘esse viderunt.’ Two feet were included in one word, ‘quod 
etiam in carminibus est praemolle’ (Quint. Ix 4 65). But 
why was this ‘praemolle’? Clearly the interdict would never 
have been accepted and almost invariably observed by later 
poets if it had not some intrinsic justification, L. Miiller (De 
Re Metrica?, p. 242) suggested that words of four or five 
syllables were avoided because in most of them a mere gram- 
matical termination occupied two syllables (exorerentur, 
pennipotentum). The last foot of a Hine is a conspicuous 
and important part of it, and an inflection or suffix is weak 
and otiose there. It is not unlikely that this was a contribu- 
tory cause. L. Miiller does not propound it as the sole cause, 
though he thinks it the chief one—he first remarks ‘ videtur 
quidem ab elegantia alienum, quod contractis in unum verbum 
pedibus non satis servatur utriusque libertas ac proprietas.’ 
Endings like ‘Nonacrenae,’ ‘Oriona’ perhaps owed their 
character of ‘ mollitia’ in part to the fact that they were so 
much affected by a group of poets who tended to be ‘ molles’ 
in their work generally. L. Miiller’s explanations are con- 
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fronted by the objection that no such difficulties were felt by 
the Greeks at any time. Apollonius uses endings like 
drepnvopedvrwy, varerdovow as freely as Homer. In Latin 
there was this difference, that the accent always and. inevitably 
fell on the ictus-syllables.. But it does so in the endings 
which were adopted as normal, ‘vértice pinus, ‘fre meando.’ 
Was it that, when there were two words, the Latin accent 
rather helped to bring out the independence of the two feet ? 
If so, L. Miiller would be right in his general principle, but 
wrong in denying, as he does in the context, that.- the 
Latin accent had anything to do with the matter’. 

The other interdict, against a rhythm like ‘véds quoque 
signa vidétis aquéi dulcis alimnae’ was observed with equal 
care by subsequent poets. It would be rash to affirm that this 
must be set down to accent—that what was avoided was too 
frequent coincidence of ictus and accent. The objection is 
obvious: why were lines like adris érevta médovde Kkurivdero 
Naas dvatdys or Toda 8 évavta ndtavra mapavtTa te Soya 
t 7AOov so rare in Greek? The answer is perhaps this. The 
‘trochaic’ division of a dactyl is a rather peculiar and con- 
spicuous effect. In a line like é& ob &) ta mpara | Svaoryrny 
épiaavte we have the caesura characteristic of Homer (and so 
infrequent in Latin). It belonged to the nature of a hexa- 
meter that it should fall, not into two equal parts, but into two 
nearly equal parts: and here the caesura xara ‘Tpitov tpoyatov 
at once and to the ear of any reader gives that effect. But if 
the same division occurred in several successive feet, no one of 
them was much more conspicuous than another, and the result 
was to make the line run as one whole: hence the appropriate- 





1 The rejection of an ending in a 
word or words of the form = — = has 
also to be accounted for. The , last 
two feet of a hexameter are more 
conspicuous than the others, their 
structure is fixed, and the ictus was 


probably felt more strongly. Hence 


in endings like ‘gelidi Capricorni,’ 
‘pellit vada remus’ there would be a 
rather glaring conflict or divergence 
between ictus and accent. 
less repellent when a monosyllable 


~~-- is 


' precedes, ‘Tu quoque magnum,’ ‘qui 


sibi letum' (see. Norden Aen. v1, 
appendix p. 437; he suggests the 
divergence of ictus and accent as an 
explanation). But an ending in a 
monosyllable and a word of four 
syllables is not similarly tolerated, 
e.g. ‘tu venientem’;: the first two 
syllables of ‘venientem’ cannot be 


separated and attached to ‘tu’ to 


make a dactyl like ‘tu quoque.’ 
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ness of such a line to describe the continuous movement of a 
rolling stone or of trotting mules. The Latin accent would 
emphasize such an effect and make it too conspicuous: henee 
while in Greek such a line is rare, in Latin it is excluded’, 
The Latin accent refused to be ignored altogether; but. it was 
only in a rather indirect way that it affected the stricter forms 
of verse. In the hexameter, the tendency was—apart from 
the 5th and 6th feet—to reduce the coincidence with ictus: 
we shall find that it reaches its lowest level in Claudian. In 
Sapphics it has been maintained, but it seems hardly credible, 
that Horace aimed at setting up an accentual scheme, integer 
vitae scélerisque pfrus. The Roman poet shrank from a 
coincidence like ‘ille mi par ésse deo videtur, and shrinking 
from that, perhaps unconsciously, he naturally tended to the 
rhythm ‘dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis, with a caesura 
in the dactyl. L. Miller is inconsistent in his treatment of 
this matter. After insisting strongly that the Latin accent 
was disregarded, he proceeds to admit the existence of this 
tendency to divorce accent and ictus, But if so, accent was 
taken into account. In Greek, coincidence of acceat and ictus 
was netther sought nor shunned—down to the time of Babrius, 
when, it has been suggested, the Latin scazon with an accented 
penultimate syllable (‘Suffenus iste, Vare, quem probe nésti’) 
gave rise to the practice of making the penultimate syllable 
an accented one in Greek. In the time of Babrius, no doubt, 
the Greek accent was losing its purely musical character and 
becoming something more like the Latin accent. 
Statistics for Virgil are as follows :— 


8 8’ 8+8’ D Total 

“lo “lo “lo “lo lo 
Eclogues__... a sink 12°5 1°4 13°9 146 285 
Georg.11—200.... . .... 145 40 18°5 160 34°5 
Georg. 11 (542 lines) isk 158 54 219 92 304 
Georg. Iv (the last 251 ae 15:1 60 8 211 10°3 31°4 
Aen. vi 1-—400__... ee 13:2 66- 198 9°7 29°5 
Aen. xr 1—500 os . ' 150 £70 22°0 78 - 298. 


1 Horace’s line ‘dignum mente do- subject for a separate enquiry. In 
moque legentis honesta Neronis’ is ll this discussion I contemplate only 
very exceptional, and it occurs in the hexameter of heroic or serious 
satire. The satiric hexameter is a poetry. 
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The type S has sunk from about 45°/, in Catullus and 
Cicero to 12°5°/, in the Eclogues! Surely a remarkable 
change. The versification of the Eclogues might almost be 
regarded as a revolt, a protest or reaction against the rhythm 
of the preceding generation. The Eclogues, however, are drama, 
and in dialogue it is natural that the type D should gain 
ground; it is more rapid, less stately and solemn in effect. 
In one of the Eclogues, the only one that is not a dialogue, 
Virgil makes a remarkable concession to the line S, intro- 
ducing at the same time reminiscences of Catullus (‘tahia 
saecla’ suis dixerunt ‘currite’ fusis) and a omovderafwv (mag- 
num ovis incrementum). The statistics for that Eclogue are 
S 17-4, D 4°7, 

In the Georgics, book 11 is the most purely didactic of the 
portions J have surveyed (the end of book Iv is of course the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice, an ‘Epyllion’); and here the 
frequency of S, as compared with that of D, is greater than 
elsewhere. The figures are not such as in themselves to justify 
any conclusion, but it will become evident that the preponde- 
rance of S over D was a feature of didactic poetry. This was 
largely due, no doubt, to the influence of Cicero and Lucretius, 
and presumably the motive was to give greater weight and 
dignity to the discourse. In Virgil generally, it will be 
observed, S’ becomes larger than in his predecessors. Further, 
* in Aen, XI 1—500, the lines which I collect under S” amount 
to 72°/,. The meaning of this is plain. Virgil achieves 
variety by a free use of elision and by admitting monosyllables: 
‘maior agit deus atque opera ad maiora reservat, ‘dubitem 
haud equidem implorare quod usquam est.’ 


Here are similar statistics for some later poets:— 


8 Ss 6. 8+8’ D_ Total 
sd “le "Ie le ole 

Ovid, Met. 1 1—500 ... .. «©6158 47 20°0 23°2 43°2 
» Met. x1v 1—500 .. 140 74 214 182 396 
Grattius, Cyneg. 1—500 «ws 3B CB "1 14°] 44:2 
Germanicus, Aratea (725 lines) 22°7 2°2 24:9 71 32°0 
Manilius, Astr. 1 1—500 oe §=—6.:28'6 2°8 28°4 10°4 38'8 
»  Astr. mr (last 500 ll.) 226 42 268 64 332 
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8 8’ 8 +8’ D Total 
"é “lo °lo “ls "lo 
Columella (436 lines)... at 92°4 0°9 23°3 188. 42-1 


Calpurnius, Ecl. 1—1v (461 11) 19°3 3°9 23°2 25'8 49°0 
Lucan, Phars. 1 1—500 wo.  20°0 62 26°2 122 384 


»  Phars.vi1—500 ... 176 46 222 104 326 

Petronius, Frag. on Civil War 

(295 lines) ees 26°1 5°0 31°1 156. 467 — 

Statius, Theb, 1 1—400 .. 150 V7 22°7 14°5 37°2 
» Ach. rt 1—500 .. 122 5°6 17°8 13°0 30°8 
Val. Flaccus, Argon. 1 1—500 11°0 4°4 15°4 12°6 28°0 
Silius, Punica 1 1—500 . 299 4°4 26°6 13°6 40°2 
Nemesianus, Ecl. (319 lines)... 222 24 246 90 336 
a Cyneg. (325 lines) 17° 21 199 104 303 


Ausonius, Mosella (483 lines) 153 60 213 260 47:3 
Claudian, De R. Pros. (first 
500 lines) we = 147 1°8 165 13°4 29°9 

» De Bello Goth.1—500 12°4 3°4 15°8 8°6 24°4 
What are the facts revealed by this table? Startling and 
altogether new facts are not to be expected; but it may enable 
us to apprehend in a definite and numerical shape facts already 
vaguely known. 

In the first place, Ovid clearly cultivates the line D. His 
verse is more facile and rapid in movement than Virgil’s. And 
the Ovidian tendency can be traced in later poets: most 
clearly in Columella, Calpurnius, and Ausonius. 

Statius, Valerius Flaccus, and Claudian follow closely in 
the footsteps of Virgil. Lucretian statistics—say roughly S 25, 
D, 10—are found in only two classes of poets, didactic writers 
and poets of the Roman historical epos. Among the former, 
Columella is exceptional in the frequency of his Ovidian 
dactyls. Lucan’s rhetorical vein no doubt accounts for his 
frequent use of the smooth, machine-made S!: ‘ Assyrias Latio 
maculavit sanguine Carrhas,’ ‘certatum totis concussi viribus 
orbis. In Claudian, as has been already mentioned, the total 
number of lines in which there is threefold coincidence of 
ictus and accent sinks to its lowest level ; and it may be added 
that in Claudian there is only a small fringe of doubtful cases. 
S” amounts to 2'9 and 3:2 in the two portions surveyed; and in 
both D” is only 02. In Ovid, with the increase of D, D” 

1 See Heitland’s Introduction to the Pharsalia, pp. xcix-—c. 
Journal of Philology. vow, xxx. 18 
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naturally increases; for Met. x1v 1—500 it is 58. So im 
Calpurnius D” is 6:0. 

Of the writers in this list, Nemesianus would, I suppose, 
be sejected as the weakest and least classical. The statistics 
confirm this; he has written his Eclogues in a vein of verse 
which belongs rather to didactic poetry, and his didactic poem 
in a vein which would be more suitable for Eclogues! 
Calpurnius, rather more than two centuries earlier, is better 
inspired ; he uses D largely, and S more sparingly. But in 
Calpurnius S, S’ and D amount to nearly 50°/,, and we may 
perhaps recognize in him the tendency to smoothness and 
euphonious finish which is ridiculed by Persius. Of six lines 
quoted by Persius from unknown authors (Sat. 1 94—- 102), two 
are specimens of S, one is S’, another is D, and a fourth is a 
orrovoecatwy ending in ‘Appennino. ‘Iuga nobilis Appennini’ 
occurs in the Petronian verses, but I know of no other evidence 
for the revival of this old affectation in the Neronian age. 
There is no ovrovderafwy in Calpurnius. In Lucan there are 
fourteen (Heitland’s Introduction, p. xcvii), but fourteen in a 
poem of the length of the Pharsalia would hardly give occasion 
for satire. They include, however, ‘armamentis, ‘ Appenninus,’ 
and ‘Orionis, the three examples given by Quintilian (Ix 4 65), 
though he has different cases, ‘ Appennino,’ ‘ Orione.’ 

Thus far I have been dealing with poets whose date is 
more or less exactly known. Does the enquiry throw any 
light upon poems whose date and authorship are disputable ? 
Very little, I fear; but I append statistics so far as I have 
collected them :— 


S 8’ $+8’ D Total 

“lo “lo “lo “lo “lo 
Aetna (646 lines)... ais 17°2 4°5 21°7 8°8 30°5 
Ciris(541) 0.00. 8D BB 99 356 
Culex (414) ... ae re 19:0 12 202 94 29°6 
Dirae (101) ... sis ‘es 307 O 30°7 128 43°5 
Lydia (80)... és ss 15 0 15 6-2 21:2 
Dirae and Lydia together ve 237 8600 23°7 100 33°7 
Moretum (124) wie 169 O 16:9 12:9 29:8 
-Paneg. in Messalam au) 156 0-9 16°5 9°4 25'9 
Laus Pisonis (261) . sas 24°9 34 283 15°7 44:0 
Incerti Eclogae (87) ... in 23°0 23 25° 6°9 32°2 


llias Latina 1—500 ... re 21°8 4'°6 26°4 15°6 42°0 
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The last three pieces in this list are usually assigned to the 
Neronian age. The Laus Pisonis may have been composed 
by Calpurnius in his youth (possibly in the reign of Claudius) ; 
Piso is almost certainly the C. Calpurnius Piso who was the 
centre of the ill-starred conspiracy of 65 a.D. If Piso was the 
‘incertus’ who composed two extant Eclogues, he is as much 
astray in his versification as Nemesianus, for S 23, D 7 is a 
proportion that seems to belong to didactic poetry. The 
Panegyric on Messala and the Laus Pisonis appear as prae- 
Ovidian and post-Ovidian respectively. In the former D” is 
only 0°9, in the latter 61 (D+ D” =21'8), The date of the 
Panegyric on Messala is commonly supposed to be about 29 or 
28 B.c. The Ilias Latina recalls in its versification Cicero’s 
translations from Homer, but naturally D is much more 
frequent; S and D together fall short of S in Cicero, 

A survey of all the statistics rather suggests the suspicion 
that the frequent use of S isa mark of debility in the writer ; 
not of course in the Ciceronian age, when any writer of 
hexameters was comparatively inexperienced; but afterwards, 
and with the exception of the didactic poem and the historical 
epos, in which it was traditional and had some justification. 
Composers of Panegyrics would usually belong to the class of 
feeble and third-rate authors. 

There remain the much-discussed ‘Opuscula Vergiliana,’ 
So far as these figures throw any light upon them, the results 
seem to be as follows. The Aetna and the Culex are very 
similar in their versification. In the Aetna S is less frequent 
than in some other didactic poems, but there is nothing that 
can be called abnormal—there is in fact close agreement with 
the Georgics. The Culex and the Moretum, non-dramatic 
idylls, are not unlike the only Eclogue of Virgil that is not a 
dialogue—KEcl. 1v—in which S came to 17°4, Neither resembles 
Calpurnius. The Moretum rather recalls Columella, in the 
proportion of S to D, and in the marked infrequency of S’. 
There is nothing incredible in the supposition that Columella 
(like Nemesianus later) wrote an idyll as well as a didactic 
poem, but there is nothing to prove it either, and the 
Moretum is so short—124 lines—that the element of chance 
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is not excluded and no inference from statistics would be 
safe. The Dirae and the Lydia diverge strangely. Taken 
together, they resemble the Ciris very closely; and I have 
found in the Ciris at least one tract of 80 consecutive lines 
—the length of the Lydia—in which S occurs only to the 
extent of about 16°/,. Probably therefore the divergence is 
accidental and has no significance. 1000 lines or 500 lines 
afford a fairly solid basis for observation; anything under 200 
is precarious. A particular type of line often occurs in patches ; 
the poet falls under the spell of a particular cadence for a 
time and then escapes from it again. The figures for the 
Dirae and Lydia do not occur in post-Virgilian poetry— 
apart from the didactic.poem and the historical epos—until 
we come to Nemesianus. So far therefore as they yield any 
inference—I do not say that in itself it amounts to anything 
like cogent evidence—they would tend to confirm the theory, 
originated by Scaliger, that the author is Valerius Cato; they 
place the poems between Catullus and Virgil’. 

The figures for the Ciris are practically the same, and, 
so far as they have any weight, they would tend to confirm 
the date assigned to the poem by Skutsch, who has attempted 
to show that the author was Cornelius Gallus. The. Ciris 
has been the subject of much discussion recently, since that 
theory was propounded. It was in fact Dr Skutsch’s somewhat 
slight and cursory treatment of metrical evidence that caused 
me to make the enquiry of which I have given an account in 
this paper. He considers three lines of evidence: (1) caesuras 
(an enquiry for which I propose mine as a substitute or 


1 The opponents of Scaliger’s view probable. It is not a case like that 

















have a somewhat difficult case to 
maintain, that two different poets 
celebrated the praises of a ‘ Lydia.’ 
Some of them have even argued that 
the two poems are by different authors 
and neither by Cato, so that there 
would be three poets, about the same 
time, singing of Lydia. Schanz (Hist. 
of Roman Lit. § 99) rightly protests 
against this, but does not explain the 
precise reason why it is highly im- 


of the Odes of Horace, where many 
names occur—Chloe, Lalage, Barine, 
and Lydia too—but clearly a case like 
that of Mimnermus and Nanno—An- 
timachus and Lyde—Lesbia, Lycoris, 
Delia, Cynthia—the devotion of a poet 
to one name. The use of the same 
name by another poet would be an 
intrusion, hardly tolerable either from 
& social or an aesthetic point of view. 
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supplement), (2) elisions, (3) o7rovderafovtes. The precise way 
in which my figures lend some support to his view is this. 
If the Ciris was written later than the time of the ‘cantores 
Euphorionis, we must suppose that an imitator, besides 
hitting off exactly many of their qualities and methods and 
opinions, and introducing a likely number of ozrovdecdfovrtes, 
also so framed his verse that an analysis of it in a later age 
reveals a highly probable and natural infusion of the lines S 
and D—in fact, the same quantity of them as is found in 
poems attributed with something like certainty to Valerius 
Cato. It seems improbable. And if an objector says: ‘ But 
it was not an imitator; it was a “cantor Euphorionis,” though 
a belated one, who wrote the poem about 20—16 B.c.,’ an 
improbability still remains, perhaps even a greater one. 
‘Cantores Euphorionis’ is a convenient term, but it is merely 
a name for a loosely defined group, not for a sect or school; 
a later writer was under no obligation to follow the metrical 
peculiarities that prevailed a quarter of a century before his 
time, however much he might be in sympathy with the poets 
who were then writing; he was not bound to be monotonous 
in cadence or to write excessively long sentences, after Virgil 
had revealed the secret of variety and conciseness. It is very 
unlikely that he would present the appearance of having 
learned nothing from more recent experiments. ‘Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri’—but Virgil was not an opponent of the ‘cantores’; 
he was in fact very much in sympathy with their tendencies, 
especially in his earlier years. 

Much has been written about elision in Latin verse, but 
adequate statistics seem still to be lacking. The table 
given by Dr Skutsch (Aus Vergils Friihzeit, p. 70) shows 
frequent elision in the older poets, and in the Ciris—in 
Lucretius, Catullus, and Virgil 30 or 40 in every 100 lines ; 
a notable reduction in Ovid, Manilius, and Lucan (especially 
in regard to the elision of a long vowel); and in the Flavian 
epic poets a reversion to the Virgilian standard. But no 
statistics are given for the Eclogues and Georgics. I find 
only 11 elisions in the 63 lines of Ecl. Iv, or 17:4 to the 
hundred lines. In the Dirae there are 17, in the Lydia 
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13, that is 30 in 181 lines, or 16°6 to the hundred lines. In 
Dr Skutsch’s table there is only one figure lower than this, 
and that is for Lucan (15°7). The test would seem therefore 
to be an exceedingly precarious one. The sparing use of 
elision was a very obvious device for attaining a smooth and 
harmonious effect, and it is quite likely that it was one of the 
experiments made by poets who were groping after a more 
finished style. In the hexameters of Horace’s 16th epode 
(contemporary with the Eclogues) there are no elisions at all, 
and there are only a few slight ones in the iambic lines. 
In the Culex there are no instances of the elision of a long 
vowel, and Bahrens (Poet. Lat. Min. 11, p. 26) makes this an 
argument against its being a youthful work of Virgil: ‘haec 
austeritas quam non quadret in Vergilium quamque parum sit 
veri simile tali severitati innutritum postea hac in re normas 
adoptasse liberrimas, sua unusquisque sponte perspicit. | 
Improbable that Virgil would grow out of such a thing! It 
is precisely what he did! I have counted the ‘heavy’ elisions 
in several eclogues, and I find two or three to 75 lines. In 
the first 75 lines of Aen. x11 there are 12! I am not now 
‘ contending that the Culex was the work of Virgil, but merely 
that this particular argument against it is perfectly futile and 
indeed tells the other way. 

I do not suggest that avoidance of elision was a fashion 
which prevailed, say, from 50 to 40 B.c. There is no evidence 
for that, and no presumption therefore against assigning the 
Ciris to that period. 

The test of ozrovderdfovres is the only one of Dr Skutsch’s 
three enquiries that yields any appreciable result—he quite 
recognizes that nimself, and rightly attaches little importance 
to the other two. The facts are these :— 


Catullus LxIVv 7°/, 

Ciris 3 °/, 

Lydia and Dirae 1°6 °/, 
Eclogues 1 to 276 lines 


Virgil generally 1 to 413 lines 


(I have added the Lydia and Dirae, and the Eclogues. There 
are none in the Dirae, three in the Lydia, but one of these is 
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somewhat doubtful (I. 33), and if it be removed by emendation 
the percentage becomes 1.) Here the question or dilemma 
recurs: 45 B.c.? Or an extremely subtle imitator? Or a 
belated ‘cantor Euphorionis’ immersed in the versification 
and ideas of the past? 

The controversy over the Ciris turns largely upon borrowed 
phrases or passages: borrowed by Virgil according to Dr Skutsch, 
borrowed from Virgil according to others, But that question 
is irrelevant to the subject of this paper and demands separate 
treatment. 


W. R. HARDIE. 


ON SOME NON-METRICAL ARGUMENTS BEARING 
ON THE DATE OF THE CIRIS. 


THE Ciris is sometimes described as a ‘cento’ or patch- 
work, made up of passages from Catullus and Virgil'. The 
verdict causes one to doubt whether the judge (though he may 
have published a critical edition of the text) ever read the 
piece as a poem. It is a poem which has various faults, and 
the argumentative prooemium is heavy and obscure—to expound 
Alexandrian criticism in Latin verse is not so very easy a task, 
and it may be doubted whether Virgil himself would have done 
it very lucidly, if his artistic sense had not saved him from 
attempting the feat at all. But it is in spite of that a poem— 
far more so than the tedious Culex and Aetna, though not 
more so than the Moretum which is in its unambitious vein 
a work of art. The Ciris is the work of a writer who has a 
curious and vivid imagination and who uses words in a way 
of his own. 

—suspensa levans digitis vestigia primis— 

mori me velle negavi 
ut tibi Corycio glomerarem flammea luto— 
—ad crebros insani pectoris ictus 

ferre manum— 
nec minus illa tamen, revehi quod moenia Rhauci 
gaudeat: et cineri patria est iucunda sepulto. 

—repentino sinuantur lintea Coro. 
flectitur in viridi remus sale, languida fessae 
virginis in cursu morttur querimonia longo. 


1 Bahrens, Poet. Lat. Min. 1 p. 31: (etiam coaevi his Lucretii) et Vergilii 
‘poetarum et aequalium et aetate carminibus flores colligeret vel potius, 
paulo antecedentium vestigiis ita est ut verum dicamus, subreptis undique 
ingressus ut ex Catulli sodaliumque pannis fere consueret centonem.’ 
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—adductis tabescunt bracchia nodis— 


hic velut in niveo, tenera est cum primitus, ovo 
effigies animantis— 


oris honos primum et multis optata labella— 


sese cano de gurgite velox 
cum sonitu ad caelum stridentibus extulit alis 
et multum late dispersit in aequora rorem. 


‘Perhaps,’ the critic may object, ‘these passages were borrowed 
from some unknown poet.’ Possibly: but the ‘cento’ theory is 
not really borne out by the use made of Catullus and Lu- 
cretius, whose works we know. Baéahrens’ ‘Index Imitationum 
in Ciri’ (Poet. Lat. Min. 1 p. 186 f.), to which reference is usually 
made, is an extremely inaccurate and misleading compilation. 
There are serious omissions in it: for example, it ignores 1. 125 
and |. 519 (cf. Aen. x11 863). It compares 1. 115 (Attica 
Cretaea sternebat rura sagitta) with Aen. 1x 666 (sternitur 
omne solum telis), though if the writer was thinking of that 
passage in Virgil he must have meant that nine out of ten 
Cretan arrows missed their mark! Some of the coincidences 
or reminiscences are manufactured by Bahrens himself. In 
1. 121 he introduces ‘ramo’ (unintelligible in the context). 
In |. 213 he reads ‘ ferroque manus armata bipenni.’ I know of 
no evidence to show that ‘ferrum bipenne’ could mean any- 
thing but an axe.” For which of the purposes contemplated by 
Scylla was an axe the appropriate weapon, for cutting off 
a lock of hair, or for suicide? And how easily it could be 
concealed—ferrum, quod veste latebat! The ‘Index’ takes 
no note of ‘cepit ocellos’ in 1. 238, though one would suppose 
that an editor looking for parallel passages could not fail to 
recall Propertius’ ‘cepit ocellis.’ The coincidence does not 
look like an accidental one. Unfortunately it does not prove 
anything: for Propertius was a belated ‘cantor Euphorionis’ 
and there is nothing unlikely in his introducing a reminiscence 
of Gallus. ‘Successor fuit hic tibi, Galle, Propertius illi.’ 

But it is not only by its sins of omission that the ‘Index’ 
offends. It includes many passages which are of no importance 
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whatsoever and of which it is quite impossible to say whether 
they are reminiscences or not. May not a poet say ‘non 
equidem ’ or ‘ longe lateque’ or ‘ante alios’ or ‘ ultro’ or ‘ dicam 
equidem’ without being suspected of borrowing from a prede- 
cessor? Tennyson justly protests against criticism of this 
kind, in a letter quoted in his Life (vol. i, p. 258): ‘They will 
not allow one to say “ Ring the bell” without finding that we 
have taken it from Sir Philip Sidney, or even to use such a 
simple expression as the ocean “roars” without finding out the 
precise verse in Homer or Horace from which we have pla- 
giarised it (fact !).’ 

Again, most of the real coincidences or reminiscences are of 
a kind that obviously can prove nothing: it is impossible to 
say which of the two writers used the phrase first, Some 
however do hold out hope of a conclusion: Dr Skutsch has 
collected several instances in which he is able to argue very 
plausibly that priority belongs to the author of the Cirs and 
that Virgil was the borrower. But these cases are rather 
subtle: an aesthetic element, an element of personal taste 
or opinion, enters into them, and they become rather compli- 
cated when one examines them closely. For example, Virgil’s 
‘aperit ramum, qui veste latebat’ (Aen. vi 406) is represented 
as an infelicitous echo of the Ciris (1. 280). Aeneas and the 
Sibyl have no reason to conceal the golden bough, and it is 
not a thing that would be easily or naturally concealed under 
a robe. No, but if it goes, Charon’s angry challenge would go 
too (l. 357 f.), and his sudden change of attitude. It is an 
integral part of the scene. Norden, who had apparently sug- 
gested or agreed to Skutsch’s view, retracts this in his com- 
mentary and thinks that the incident was suggested to Virgil 
by Apollonius (111 867 @Ouddei xarBero pitpy, 1013 Ouadeos 
é£eXe pitpns). But what Medea conceals is a poison or potent 
drug, part of the root of a plant or a preparation from it, a 
very small thing; she has every reason for secrecy ; and it is 
no passport, but freely given to Jason for his protection. The 
case is so dissimilar that it may not have been present to 
Virgil’s mind at all. 

What emerges from this discussion? Hardly anything, 
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except that there is a flaw or improbability in Virgil’s story. 
There is some sort of presumption that priority belongs to the 
poet whose incident is free from such a defect. But it is not 
so simple and convincing a case as Dr Skutsch assumes. What 
evidence would be final? Possibly, but not certainly, the 
recovery of Parthenius’ poem on Scylla would settle many 
questions about the Ciris. 

‘The case of the golden bough is not the only argument of 
Dr Skutsch’s that loses force on closer scrutiny. ‘ut vidi, ut 
peril, ut me malus abstulit error—Wieso es ein malus error 
ist, wenn ein dreizehnjahriger Hirt sich in ein kleines Madchen 
seines Standes verliebt, ist schwer zu begreifen ; wie viel ange- 
brachter ist das Wort jedenfalls im Munde der Scylla (v. 430) ? 
It is possible to answer: ‘it was a “malus error” because Nysa 
is faithless—is wedding Mopsus: it was the beginning of all 
this trouble and despair. But I am not sure that there is not 
an answer more detrimental to Dr Skutsch’s case. Was Virgil 
thinking of éuavnv? ‘mala mens’ is madness’. This raises a 
really important issue—the bearing of Theocritus on the 
question. Before considering that, I present to Dr Skutsch, 
by way of balancing these doubts, an instance which he seems 
to have overlooked. In the Eclogues (vi11 19), and in the 
Ciris (405), occur the lines 


dum queror et divos, quamquam nil testibus illis 
profeci, extrema moriens tamen alloquor hora. 


‘dum queror’ is more naturally preceded by ‘supprimite o 
paulum turbati flamina venti’ than by ‘ nascere praeque diem— 
for the noise of the winds might be supposed to drown the 
prayer: and ‘testibus illis’ is fully explained in the Ciris, 
1, 414: 

illa ego sum, Minos, sacrato foedere coniunx 

dicta tubi— 


1 Quaenam te mala mens, miselle 
Ravidi, Catullus xu 1. See Ellis ad 
loc. I feel nearly sure that ‘mala 
mentis | gaudia’ in Aen. v1 278 means 
the unreal joy of the madman (d»7xKeo- 
ros xapd, Soph. Ajax 52). It would be 
a very strange phrase for the 7doval 


which Norden takes it to mean (Comm. 
on Aen. vi, p. 208). That Seneca 
understood it so is not conclusive. 
Statius knew what Virgil meant, when 
he wrote ‘mala gaudia matrum’ (Theb. 
1 229), of the revels of Agave and her 
companions. , 
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‘dicta tibi’ means ‘you called me so, or allowed me so to be 
called, in the presence of the gods'.’ 

This vein of enquiry is clearly beset with great difficulties, 
and a really convincing case is hard to find. Are there any 
cases of the opposite kind, in which a phrase in the Cirns 
betrays itself as clearly inappropriate and infelicitous? I 
have serious misgivings about ‘studio iactabat inani’ in |. 208 
(custodia...excubias iactabat); after noting it as strange, I 
found that Dr Skutsch defends it (Aus Vergils Friihzeit, p. 121), 
but his defence is not altogether convincing. Another passage 
has been pointed out by a reviewer: ‘ sua tectu supervolitaverit ’ 
in |. 51 seems to belong rather to the story of Procne and 
Philomela. Scylla is turned into a sea-bird, far out at sea. 

It would be sanguine to expect any agreement about such 
cases. But there are at least two issues which seem to require 
consideration. : 

One of them is a serious and ingenious objection raised 
by a reviewer, P. Jahn, in the ‘Jahresbericht.’ It looks as if it 
might be decisive. The argument is this:—If in the Eclogues 
Virgil has a whole group of lines based on Theocritus, and the 
author of the Ciris has one of these or two of them, showing 
no knowledge of Theocritus elsewhere, is it not obvious that 
he and not Virgil is the plagiarist ? 

But this highly promising contention becomes rather 
attenuated when it is worked out in detail. Several of the 
passages that are common to the Eclogues and the Ciris are 
not in Theocritus at all (eg. the twisted threads, ‘triplici 
diversa colore, and ‘numero deus impare gaudet’)2, There 
seem to be only three clear cases: 


(i) Ciris 267 
dicam equidem, quoniam tibi me non dicere, nutrix, 
non sinis : extremum hoc munus morwentis habeto. 
(Ecl. vii 61.) 

1 For this passage in the Oiris, ‘ter in gremium despuere ’ is in 
Bahrens’ Index quotes Cat. ux1v 878, Theooritus (v1 39 rpls els éudy Exruca 
‘accipiat coniunx felioi foederedivam’ «dArov and tr 62 éxcPOvfowa) and in 
but does not quote Aen. 11 678, ‘oul the Ciris (1. 372), but it is not in 
pater et coniunx quondam tua dicta Virgil. 
relinquor.’ 
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(11) Ciris 302 
praeceps aerit specula de montis iisses, 
(ib. 1. 60.) 
(iii) Ciris 430 
ut vidi, ut peril, ut me malus abstulit error. 


| (ib. 1. 41.) 


(1) and (ii), it 1s clear, might very well have been written for 
their context in the Ciris, without any suggestion from a 
previous poet—‘ munus’ is in fact more intelligible in the Ciris 
than in Virgil. Moreover the phrases are not exact repro- 
ductions of anything in Theocritus. Suppose that they had 
been written, in the Ciris, by Gallus or somebody else. Virgil 
was pondering over the Theocritean passage 


és KUpaTa THY aredmaL, 
e N , Ud oY] e s 
Otrep TOs Buvvws sxoTidaderar “Odmis oO ypiTreds. 


oxomidaderas suggested to him the ‘specula’ from which 
Britomartis plunged into the sea, to be rescued, according to 
one story, in fishermen’s nets. 


kaixa 8 ‘ro8dve, To ye wav Teov adv TéTUKTAL. 


‘You will hke that’—it will be a last gift to you—ddpd rou 
nrOov | NotcGia Taira gépwv came to mind, from another 
Idyll (xx111 20), and as soon as the poet began to shape it 
in Latin, he remembered that Gallus’ heroine spoke words 
which would suit his purpose well enough. This is only a 
speculation: but nothing more can be expected, and if it is not 
grossly improbable, the priority of Virgil ceases to be a thing 
which can be regarded as proved. 

There remains ‘ut vidi, ut peri.’ If the author of the 
Ciris did not take it from Virgil, how did he come to write a 
line which (in the first half of it at least) follows Theocritus so 
closely ? It is certainly difficult to find an answer to that question. 
The construction @s...@s (or rather ws...@s) was not uncommon. 
Homer had used it in a case of sudden passion (Zeus and 
Hera-—as 5° idev, ds pv Epws trunivas ppévas audexdrvwer). 
Theocritus has it twice (in the passage which Virgil has before 
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him’), and in ows ev, ds éuavn, ws ets Baby arat’ Epwra). 
Parthenius probably knew and admired the poems of Theo- 
critus: he may have written a similar line about Scylla, which 
the author of the Ciris reproduced. It is rather a slender 
possibility! Dr Skutsch’s case now begins to hang upon the 
question ‘why should Virgil replace ds peu aepl Oupos iabOn 
by something so different?’ Well, there is SeAaias in Theo- 
eritus, and if ‘malus error’ meant madness, éuayvny would 
account for Virgil’s writing it. The slender thread threatens 
to snap. 

The other issue which I proposed to consider is a way of 
putting Dr Skutsch’s case which he does not himself adopt. 
The Ciris contains coincidences with the language of several 
poets, three at least. Most of these coincidences are of a quite 
ordinary kind, common in most Roman poets, half a line, a word 
or two, a turn of a phrase. But there are also a certain 
number of coincidences—with Virgil only—which extend to 
a whole line or two lines or even more. Why should the 
author treat Virgil differently? No doubt he may have had 
some reason for that. But the difference might be accounted 
for, not by his action, but by Virgil’s. And taking a whole 
line from a predecessor is exactly what Virgil is known to do. 
It is certain in several instances, e.g. in the line from Ennius, 
‘unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem.’ 

Now a critic of Skutsch’s theory has actually brought 
against it the objection: Virgil does borrow one line some- 
times, but never more than one (except from a Greek poet, 
like Aratus or Theocritus—that is a different affair alto- 
gether). In reply to this I would ask—it is here that I 
diverge from Dr Skutsch, who seems to regard the practice as 
common—what poet except Virgil borrows as much as one 
whole line? When the point was suggested to me by the 
review in question, I began to consider what example one 
could produce of the borrowing of a whole line or more: the 
result of a little reflection was ‘there is that conspicuous case 


1 Virgil, it should be noted, has two soliloquy, and Simaetha, like Scylla, 
passages before him, x1 25 f. and 11 82. has had recourse to magic (1.91). _. 
‘ut vidi’ etc. comes from Simaetha’s 
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of the lines from Eumelus—several of them—borrowed ver- 
batim (if the scholiast can be trusted) by Apollonius, tov & 
Exev apdhacin pin ortBapoto codoo. After this I turned to 
Dr Skutsch’s book to see whether he discussed the question— 
I had forgotten whether he did or not. There it was—Eumelus 
and Apollonius! And along with it only an epigram written in 
Doric by Callimachus in order to introduce a line of Theo- 
critus! Also a reference to a note in Rohde’s ‘ Der Griechische 
Roman, where several other references are given, one of them 
to Merkel’s Prolegomena—there, no doubt, a few things taken 
by Apollonius from Callimachus (perhaps for polemical motives 
now untraceable), and borrowings from Aratus, but the latter 
not very numerous and extending only to a word or two or 
the turn of a phrase. 

Has not the prevalence and extent of the practice been 
greatly exaggerated? Is not Virgil really exceptional in his 
procedure ? 

Half-lines, cadences, small groups of words, these are bor- 
rowed freely enough, generally with some slight modification 
in which the poet shows his ingenuity or originality. Ovid is 
cited as conspicuously ‘exploiting’ the works of other poets: 
but how often does Ovid or Manilius or Lucan or Statius take 
a whole line, with little modification or none, from a prede- 
cessor? Where are the examples? ‘The practice’ it may be 
said ‘was Alexandrian, and belonged specially to the “cantores 
Kuphorionis ”: examples cannot be produced because their works 
are unfortunately lost.’ On what evidence would that assertion 
rest? On the fact that a line ‘lucida qua splendent summi 
carchesia mali’ (the precise form of it is doubtful). is ascribed 
by Nonius to Catullus and by Isidore to Cinna? Or on the 
fact that among the ‘cantores’ there was a tendency to mutual 
admiration and what is called ‘log-rolling’? There is evidence 
for that, but it is not a proof that they transcribed whole 


1 Homeric xuxduxol orlyo were of 
course largely used by post-Homeric 
poets (see Kinkel’s Fragmenta Poet. 
Epicorum). But the Alexandrian poets 
were all more or less in revolt against 
that (é6alpw ro rolnua 7d Kuxdxdy), 


Apollonius included—though perhaps 
Callimachus had denounced the Ar- 
gonautica, in its first form, as too 
‘cyclic.’ If Apollonius did take several 
lines verbatim from Eumelus, it was 
an exceptional thing. 
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verses from one another’s poems. Is it not rather the case that 
no poet except Virgil could afford to do tt, and no other poet 
had the same gift for doing it successfully? Virgil was acutely 
appreciative, he had a subtle sense for the charm of poetry 
not his own: and he was so great a master of verse that though 
probably free from conceit or arrogance he must have known 
well enough that even extensive borrowings could not impair 
his fame. I suggest therefore a modification of the argument 
about the Ciris—not as conclusive, perhaps, but as making it 
stronger. ‘Transference of whole lines has occurred: that is 
a thing which Virgil does.’ Add to this,‘and which no other 
poet can be shown to have done.’ 
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When I had written what precedes, a copy of Dr Skutsch’s 
second volume came into my hands, just published. From this 
I learn that two or three of the points to which I have called 
attention have already been raised in the course of the contro- 
versy, though not raised in exactly the same way—that ‘ malus 
error’ is justifiable in the Virgilian context, that ‘quamquam 
nil testibus illis’ is clearly explained by the context in the 
Ciris, and that ‘ter in gremium despuere ’ occurs in Theocritus, 
But the metrical argument is not resumed or carried any 
further: and a considerable part of the book is occupied with 
the refutation of objections which are somewhat frivolous and 
arbitrary and should never have been advanced at all'. The 
main argument still seems to me sound, if it is put in this 
form :—That a writer after 19 B.c. would reproduce so exactly 
the defects and eccentricities and metrical features of a past 
generation, is contrary to what we know of the way in which 


1 Dr Skutsch’s suggestions are often account for ‘Dictynna’. If s0, we 











more interesting than the points he 
refutes. The precise reading of 1. 302, 
quoted above, did not concern my ar- 
gument: I think that he has made out 
a good case (‘Gallus und Vergil’ p. 57) 
for supposing that a line has been lost 
in which the nets were mentioned, to 


may imagine the passage to have been 
something like this : 
praeceps aerii specula de montis in 
undas, 
emersura freto viz tandem in retibus, 
isses. 
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ancient writers wrote, or, if imitating, imitated. And I still 
think that in the course of the discussion the prevalence of 
the practice of borrowing whole lines has been over-estimated. 
What we have to deal with in connection with the Ciris is 
not the borrowing of trivial lines but of lines which are im- 
portant -and have much meaning in them. How often was 
that done? How often even by Virgil himself? It is fairly 
clear that when Servius says ‘this verse is Varro’s’ or ‘this 
verse comes from Calvus’ he does not mean that Virgil has 
reproduced a whole line verbatim: and it is unsafe to print 
as verbally and entirely Varro’s the line ‘frigidus et silvis 
Aquilo decussit honorem’ in an edition of ‘ Fragmenta Poetarum 
Latinorum.’ We may believe the scholiast on Apollonius when 
in one place he says ‘Kaddupayou o aotiyos. The verse is 
‘kal Ta pev Os Hwedre pera xXpovoy éxrercecOar’: truly a 
valuable piece of property! That is a very different case from 
the repetition of a line like ‘extremum hoc munus morientis 
habeto.’ 

The difficulty about such borrowings is so great that one 
is almost driven to the supposition—an obvious modification 
of Skutsch’s view, and a thing not in itself improbable or 
impossible—that Virgil cooperated with Gallus in writing the 
Ciris and contributed a number of lines to it. If that was so, 
it is easy to see how the piece would come to be included in 
a collection of his youthful poems: and he would have no 
scruple about using again lines from the Ciris if he wrote 
them, or helped to write them, himself. 


W. R. HARDIE. 
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EMENDATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


AESCHYLUS 


Agam. 1276: Cassandra speaks : 

Bwpod tarpov 8 avr’ éri—nvoy péves 

Oepu@ xotreians dowlm tpocddaypate. 

ov pny atipoi y ex Gedy TeOvnEouer: 

HEes yap hudv Gros ad Tiudopos,...... 
“There waits for me a block” —now how explain the next line? 
“A block”, she means, “on which I am to be slaughtered”. 
The construction cannot be xozreions (or xotretcay or Kotreio7n) 
bepup powipm mporpdypar. “butchered with a hot bloody 
stroke”, for two reasons ; even if it were possible to speak of a 
hot stroke, wpoodayua does not mean (as some have wished it 
to mean), a blow or stroke; and péves we xometoay or Kotreion 
could not mean “awaits me, about to be beheaded”, codp@nco- 
pévnv; it could only mean “awaits me after I have been 
beheaded”. 

The construction, therefore, must in part be mpooddypari 
xotretons “the sacrifice” or “slaughtered body of me butchered”. 
The dative then, if Ocpu@ xoretons owwi@ is sound, depends 
on wévet, “a block is in store for the slaughter of me butchered”; 
more probably, as is generally thought, it depends either on 
Gepuov (Schuetz’ conjecture), “a block is in store for me, hot 
with the bloody slaughter of me butchered”; or on dolvsov 
(Haupt), “a block is in store for me, bloody with the hot 
slaughter of me butchered”. 

The difficulty is in xomeions. Cassandra, as a prophetess, 
might of course visualize a block streaming with the slaughter 
of herself, foreseeing the future as though it had already 
happened, as she does in 1080—1119. But pévec is not the 
language of visualization; it is the language merely of predic- 
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tion; and my feeling is that in conjunction with péver we 
ought to have, not xozeions, but xopOnaopévns. 

Consider now two passages : 

Plut. Mor. 597F rov Acovridnyv érécdhake Seppe Toe 
Kndicodepy “slew Leontides while the body of Cephisodorus 
was yet warm”. Philostratus Kaodvépa, Imag. 10, describing 
a picture of these very murders: after slaying Agamemnon, 
» KaAvtaypvnorpa thy tod Ipiduou xopny atroxreives Oepp@ 
T®@® tjeréxes “with her axe yet warm”. And then consider 
whether you would not like to read comévros: either bepuov 
Kotrévros howiw mporddypate “there waits for me a block, hot 
with the bloody sacrifice of a butchered man”, or Oepu@ xorrévros 
doiviov mpocdaypat. “bloody with the still-warm slaughter of 
a butchered man”. See now how well the plurals follow, 
reOvnEopev and Hpav. 

I have little doubt about the answer,—if only it could be 
shown how «xorrévros came to be altered to xomelons. Well, 
it was a deliberate alteration, made by a _half-intelligent 
corrector, who took the participle as referring to Cassandra, 
and therefore made it feminine. In this same play there are 
at least two other passages. which have been subjected to 
precisely the same treatment: in v. 275, «Avo av evdpov: 
ovdé avywon POovos, Flor. and Triclinius give ovyevrs; and 
again in 283, ev yap dpovodvtos dupa cod xarnyopel, they give 
dpovovens. 


P. V. 118: read 
TEeppoviov emt mayov Tovey 
éuav Oewpos inet’, 7 TL bn Oérov ; 


Simplex ordo caused ixero to be placed before reppovior. 


PLATO 
Rep. 424.4 xat pny, elrrov, trodureia, édvirep Etra€ opunon ev, 
épxetas womep KvKAOs avEavopuevn. 
“épyerat «Tv.: ‘goes on growing like a circle. So 


Schneider, rightly. Others take «v«dos (1) as a hoop or wheel 
—“goes on with accumulating force like a wheel” (J. and C.), 


19—2 
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or (2) as an ever-widening circle in ruffled water (Krohn, 
Herwerden etc.). As to (2), e¥«dXos cannot mean a circle in 
water, unless we insert éy vdars, which Herwerden has the 
audacity to do. If we adopt the first solution, we make «v«Xos 
a specific kind of circle: but nothing in the context warrants 
this. It is also very doubtful if avfavopévn can =‘ with 
accumulating force’: certainly xvxdXos avfaveras could not bear 
this meaning; and to exclude avfavoyévn from the comparison 
(as J. and C. also suggest) renders domep xvKdos practically 
otiose. The fact is that the growth of a natural (cara dvow) 
city is just like the drawing of a circle in Plato’s way of 
thinking. Like a circle it grows and expands, like a circle too, 
when its zenith is passed, it narrows to the inevitable end.” 
So Dr Adam, soundly as his wont is. But it will be seen that 
the phrase, with épyeras so curiously used, is barely sufficient 
to explain itself. It may however become more intelligible 
if we put another passage by the side of it. Sophocles fr. 787: 


9 b e \ 2 N 14 2 A “ 

GAN’ ovmos aiel troTpos évy truKYe Deod 
TPOXP KuKNElTal Kal petadAdoos Hic: 
womep sednvns SYris evppovas Svo 

othvat Suvart av ovtror’ év poppy pia, 

J > 9 > 4 “ w 4 

arn’ €& adnrov mpa@toyv EpxyeTtat véa 
TpocwTa KANNUVOVTA Kal TwANPOULEVN® 
YOTaAVTED AUTHS evIpeTectaTn pavy, 

wandiv Siappet nari pndev Epyerar. 


Yet it need not be at all to this particular passage of 
Sophocles that Plato is alluding; for here is another passage, 
mept troNuTeias also, from Hippodamus the Pythagorean in 
Stob. Flor. 98. 71: mavra pev dy tra Ovata 80 dvdayxav 
hucos éy petaBorais xarsvdeirar...yevoueva yap aéEer at 
Ta Tpaypata, Kal deEnOévra axpatel, Kal axpacavta ynpacKet, 
cal rédos totrara POeiperas’ ra pev bd pias és TO ASNrOY 
avras Tepparifopeva, Kal wad ex Tov adnXrov és TO Ovarov 
émucuvep Xomeva, apoB yevéotos Kat avtatrodoce: pOopas, 
KUKNOV avTauvtas avatroéiloicas. 

Considering these passages together, knowing how ‘the 
Pythagoreans all spoke in the same language, knowing too how 
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Plato’s language is everywhere suffused with the Pythagorean, 
and presumes a knowledge of it, I infer that all these passages 
derive from older Pythagorean phrasing. 

The general conception of a «v«Xos in human affairs (cv«dos 
avOpwrniov wpayuarov Hdt. i. 207) was a very ancient and 
familiar one: there are allusions to it for instance in Pindar 
Ol. ii. 22, xii. 6, Isthm. ii. 18, Pyth. ii. 89. The application of 
it varies, and so do the images that it gives rise to: you could 
speak of it as a revolving wheel,—the Wheel of Fortune—, or 
as an orb that waxes and then wanes: and you might either 
say “the wheel has come full-circle”, or “the orb has come full- 
circle”. In Sophocles and Hippodamus we have a combination 
of them both. 


ORPHICA ed. Abel p. 91 


Hymn to Accacoovvn, LXIII: 


3 Atxatoovvn peyaravyés, 
9 xabapais yvopais aiel ta Séovtra BpaBevers, 
aOpavatos To cuvedos: dei Opavers yap aravtas 
Socou 7) TO cov AAOoV Jiro Cuyov 

12 Kr060, Bea, Kaxinv Ovntdv Opavovaa S.xaios. 

TO ouverddés is conscience, and unless there is a lacuna, 
<....the man that is> d@pavoros, we should correct this to 
aict ta Séovta BpaBeveas aPpavarors To cuverdos, that is, to 
the righteous, whose conscience is unshattered; “for the un- 
righteous”, he continues, “thou dost always shatter”. 

It is a remarkable phrase, this Opavers, which we see to be so 
definitely an attribute of Justice; and this passage is a valuable 
one for the illustration of Greek poetry. Aixn @paver is one of 
those zdeas on which, as I have pointed out in Cambridge 
Praelections p. 113 seqq., the poets build up metaphors. 
Another of these fundamental conceptions was that Adlxn 
punishes the wicked man in time, ypov. On this elementary 
theme Aixn Opaver ypcvm we might proceed, if we were 
working in the manner of Greek poets, to play variations. 
Opavew was used of shivering the timbers of a ship (Hel. 1549 
Opaveaytes oxddos), or of shattering a chariot on the race- 
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course (Pers. 199, Soph. £l. 729, 745, Rhes. 118 @pavcavres 
avriyov xvoas, Ar. Nub. 1264 6 rvyat Opaveavruyes): and so 
we might speak of a sinner as shattering his ship upon the 
shoal of Justice at the end of his voyage, or as shattering his 
chariot in the diavdos, or last lap (cf. Eur. El. 951 seqq.). 

We have in Tragedy an example of each plan: the first in 
Aesch. Zum. 556: 


Tov avritoApoy S& dapyl tapBadav 
dyovra (with a freight) woAAd twavrodupr dvev Sixas 
Biatws Etv ypove Kxabynoew 
_ Naidhos, tay AGB Tovos 
Opavopévas Kepaias. 
caret 8 axovovras ovdéev ev péoa 
Svomanet Te Siva: 
yera 5é Saipov em’ avdpi Oepu@, (1. Opace?) 
Tov ovtoT avyoovT idov apnyavols 
Svais Natrabvoy ovS brepBéovr’ axpav. 
50 aidvos 5é tov mplv drABov 
€puat. mpocBarov Aixas 
@reTt’ akNavotos, aloros. 


The end of his roApa is 6AeOpos, which is one of the key- 
words: Eur. Or. 332 0 péyas 8NBos od povipos ev Bporois, ava 
5é Aaidos ws twakas Saipwv Karexrvoev Seuvdv Tovev ws 
movtTou! AaBpois ONEOptotoey ev Kupacw “ engulfs it in ‘the 
billows of destruction”. Cho. 984 éuore wev Aixa Typtapidacs 
VY poV@ GOuye & ev waya yepos? érntupos Ards dpa 
(Aéxav 5é vv mpocayopevopev) ONEOptov mvéova’ év éyOpois 
xotov “the wrath of destruction”. 

The other metaphor is in Eur. Herc. F. 764: 

Oeot Geol trav ddikav 
HéXovaet Kal TOV 


¢ / b) U 
OOLWY ETAELD. 








180 Theb. 748 xaxdv 5 worep 
Oddacoa Kop dye xré. which Soph. 
Trach. 112 imitates: moda yap wor’ 
dxduavros 7 Nérov 7 Bopéa tis kumar’ ev 
(Erfurdt) evpét réyry Bdvr’ émiévra 7’ 
tot, odrw be rov Kadpoyerh rpéper (not 
oTpépe, it was rightly understood by 


Musgrave on Eur. Hipp. 367), 7d 8’ 
adger, Bidrov rokvrovoy womep wrédayos 
Kpjjovov ‘‘a troublous Cretan ocean, 
as it were, of life’’. 

7 Cf. Parmenides wept dicews 14— 
28, 
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0 yYpuaos a T evTUYXia 
gdpevav Bpotods éEayerat 
Sivacw adtxov édpérxov. 
MD OUOU: 5. sic iensin cy agent Weta feta at em 

/ f 9 , ¢ UA 
vowov trapéuevos, abixia yap d.80vs, 
EOpavaev GXBov KeXavoy appa. 


The Ms. reading here is ypdvou yap otis Erha TO Taduv 
etcopav (corrected in L from eicopav). This is, in the first 
place, unmetrical. We want a rapid swinging iambic trimeter, 
like that which follows; the corresponding lines are BéS8ax’ 
dvaE 6 Kawvos, 6 5 wadaitepos | patel, Muéva ALTOV ye TOY 
"Axepovriov: so it is pretty evident there has been some 
transposition of the words. But now for the sense. Paley 
suggests reading ypovov yap el tis étAa TO WdALW Eicopar, 
“For if any man presumes [e? tus érAa for Hw rus TAR or et 
Tus TAain!] to look to the changes which time brings, and 
indulges his lawless desires, he breaks down in the race in the 
end”. As though Greek counselled rédos uz opdv! There 
would be some sense in “if any man presumes not to look to 
the changes which time brings”. However, he adopts the Ms. 
reading, and interprets: “ypovou rd ma)uy, a reverse of time, 
1e. such a reverse of fortune as is likely to be brought by 
time, but which the proud and wicked man dares not con- 
‘template”. Dares not! Why, rodwa and @pacos are the very 
qualities that bring the wicked man to ruin: such a man To 
TéXos OVX Opa or ovK HEiwoev opay, finem respicere non curat : 
but érAa is not 7&iwoev.. Nor can ovtes mean “the proud 
and wicked man”; it means “no one”. 

Ypovov To mad, however, does I think mean Time's reverse, 
a notion expressed by another image in Agam. 468 xedawvai 8° 
"Epwwies Ypov@m tuynpov dvr’ dvev Sixas marevtTvyel tpiBa 
Biov rieic’ ayavpov. The phrase resembles that for youth’s 
reverse in Pind. Ol. x. 85: 

Kpov@ pev paver, 
GNX dre ais éF adoxou Tatpi 
qoOewos ixovts veoraTos TO Tau Hon’ 


‘which hath come to light after long tume; but even as a son 
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by his lawful wife 1s welcome to a father who hath travelled 
to the other side of youth” (Myers version). The genitives are 
not quite of the same kind, but in both cases the notion 1s 
that of the S/avdAos in the race-course (capyyras Suavrov Oarepov 
x@Xov trad); Alexis fr. 235 rov yap borarov rpéywv Siavdov 
tov Biov, Herodas émrnv tov éEnxoo roy HALov Kaprrns, @ Tpvare, 
Tpvare, OvjoKe xal téppn yivev: ws tudros ovrrexciva Tov 
Biov xaprrnp, “on the wrong side”, as we say, of sixty. 

Prof. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff has given us a conjecture 
which he says is “vollig sicher”, but which is not, I think, 
among his happy strokes: 


Xpovov yap ovTis poradov eicopay érra 
yomoyv trapéuevos, avopia yap Sidous" 
EOpavoev SNBov Kedawov appa. 


This punctuation seems to me to spoil the rhythm of the 
passage; and we ought after the negative to have €Opauce 8’. 
But what is the meaning that we get? “For when he dts- 
regards Law and yrelds to lawlessness, no man dares to con- 
template the club of Time”. What the club of Time may be, 
and what the logic is in “For”, these matters are to me, I 
must confess, great mysteries. pdvov ro wadwy he considers 
altogether meaningless, and interprets txovrs vedraros TO Tahu 
non to mean “when he has now reached his second childhood”. 
dis matdes ot yépovres was the proverb, not dis véow: maAuy 
veate. 6 yépwy could only mean renews his youth, implying just 
the opposite of dis waits éort: Teles in Stob. Flor. 98. 72 
Tapnxmace, Kal Epyetar eis ynpas* wadtv twadotpodlay wiro- 
péver Kal érimrobet THY veornta. 

The general sense, I hope it will. be evident, must be but 
Justice shatters him in time, xpovm S¢€ Aixn Opaver. Thus &é, 
not yap, must be the particle. Whether we read eicopay or 
etcopav makes little difference; escopdv I think is right 
(Hom. v 311 adn’ Eurrns rade pev Kai TréTAapev eicopowrTes) : 
but efcopay must refer to the spectators (Soph. El. 749, 
Dem. 1410. 9) of his terrible vavayiay: Pind. O. 11. 74 rod 8 
ampocoparoy oxxéovte trovov: Schol. PoSepev, 6 ov Tora Tes 
mpooBréyat. The true reading therefore, considering both 
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sense and rhythm, I conclude to be ypovou 8 ap’ ov ro maw 
érha tug eitgopav: where through the placing of the words we 
get two stresses, first on ypovov 8 dpa, then on ov To wad: 
“ah, but Time’s reversal no one can endure the sight of”. 

There is yet another passage which alludes (I think) to 
Aixn Opavet ypovp. When in O. vi. 97 Pindar says of Hiero 
un Opavcat! ypovos SrABov epéprrav, that to those with 
whom the notion was familiar currency would imply may 
riches lead him not into imquity, and its succeeding retri- 
bution. 


PINDAR 


Ol. vi. 74 pwapos & Grrwv Kpéuatat POovedyvtav 

Tots ols wrote mpwrous..... 
Not, as it has hitherto been taken, “Cavil proceeding from 
others envying”, but “Cavil of the envious hangs beyond 
all others over those on whom”: as in v. 25 xetvar yap é& 
G\NGv Oddy ayEenovetoas TavTay émicravtat. So éx tavrwyr, 
Hom. & 431, Simonid. Ep. 100 (A. P. vii. 253). From this 
use of é£ dAXop is derived the sense which the verb has in Eur. 
I. A. 560 rav 7 eEaddaocovcay exer yaptv. 


Ol. x. (xi.) 24: 
ayava 5° é€aiperov acioas Oéustes dpoav 
Avos, bv apyaiwm odpate map IléXorros 
v — éEaptOpov ['Hpaxrens] éxticcaro 
The Ms. reading Bwpov or Bape or Bopov is sufficiently 
condemned by the fact that in every other one of the 10 


stanzas the initial syllables are v -. 
be a visual mistake for por: 


Swpov might very easily 
cf. Nem. xi. 24 wapa Kaotania 


kai map evdevdpm porwr 6y8qm Kpovov, and éX@oyv in O. 1. 111. 


1 So Hermann ; the mss. have Opav- 
go, which has so much troubled the 
editors that most of them (Schneide- 
win, Christ, Gildersleeve, Schroeder) 
read @pdoco. The reason we find 
6patoo is simply that that was the 


form of optative in use by scribes and 
scholiasts : in consequence it comes 
by error into texts. It is possible we 
should read @pavérw in Isth. vi. 39 6 5’ 
20avdruv wh Opaccérw POdvos. 
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The only probable alternative I see—and I should like it better 
because otherwise the nominative is so long deferred—is av7p, 
the vague description followed in a secondary clause by the 
proper name ‘“Hpaxdéns, a device which is employed more 
frequently by Pindar than by any other writer. The gloss 
“Hpaxdéns (from v. 30) dislodges ayyp, and the fact of the 12 
altars was familiar enough knowledge (Apollodorus p. 93, 
Hesych. 1. p. 424) to cause the introduction of Bazar: or 
Bape (a v. 1.) is adscribed from 0.1.93 rodvEevwrdr@ mapa 
Bopp: ro 5é er€os..... IléXozros. 


Pyth. ii. 35 
evval 5¢ mapdtpotra és Kaxotar aOpoav 
éBarov tort Kat rov ixovr’s érel vehera taperéEarTo. 


In advocacy of the MS. tradition it might be suggested that 
worl—ixovra is an allusion to the name ‘Ikfwv. He was the 
first petitioner, ixérns, for purification from bloodshed; and 
Aeschylus appears to see that meaning in his name, Hum. 444 
ceuvos mpocixtwp év Tpotrots IEiovos. Pindar may be giving 
another application to the word. 


Pyth. ii. 82 d0rcov adorov: Suws pay caiwev worl wavras 
dyav SiaTrvéxet. In place of ayav, which will not scan, the 
conjecture commonly adopted has been daydv ‘a bend’. For 
the various ways in which this has been interpreted, and for 
other conjectures, it will be kinder to refer to Schroeder's note. 
I will only say that whether or not it was possible in Greek to 
weave a bend, the expression would have conveyed nothing 
here to a Greek mind. Greek serpents did not fawn; nor did 
the Greek dog behave according to the pronouncement of 
Prof. Gildersleeve : “ayy, ‘bend’, is not the doubling of the 
fox, but the peculiar fawning way in which the dog makes an 
arc of himself.” I should have said that it was more peculiar 
to the cat :—but probably this dog is of the same breed as that 
which certain critics of Agam. 1228 have described as stretch- 
ing out a smiling ear. The Greek conception was that 
Treachery by fawning lures into the Net of Harm: Sorounrev 
8 dtrarav Oeod tis avnp Ovaros adver; pirchpwv yap caivovca 
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TO wpa@Tov Tapaye Bporov eis adpxvas atas' Aesch. Pers. 94. 
How this idea is developed in the Agamemnon I have shown in 
Cambridge Praelections, pp. 117, 120, 184. The obvious dray 
Heyne did indeed conjecture ; yet hardly a single critic has 
approved it; Hermann, who had given his approval once, with- 
drew it afterwards in favour of this same misguided a-yavp. 


Pyth. iv. 286: 

ovdé paxvvev Tédos ovdév: oO yap 

Katpos mpos avOparav Bpayd pétpov exer. 

ev voy eyvaxev’ Oepatrwy Sé oi, ov Spactas orradél. 
Schol. onde? S€ ai adxorovbe? adt@ (0 Kwatpos) as Oeparrar, 
ovxy) Spdorns wal guyds, GAXa Oepdrrwy civous: “ xatpos 
waits as a minister upon Damophilus, not as a runaway 
and fugitive, but as a willing minister”. Bergk says “olim 
conieceram Oepdrrayv Sé ro, ut sit: Damophilus fidus tibi 
minister” (“a faithful minister to thee, Arcesilas”’). Prof. 
Gildersleeve: “The Greeks conceive Time and man as com- 
panions (0 ypdvos svvav, Soph.). If as Hesiod says, Day is 
sometimes a step-mother, sometimes a mother to a man 
(O. et D. 825), 80 a man may be a son or a step-son to Time— 
an attendant (@epamwyv), as Patroklos was on Achilles, or a 
mere drudge. A Oepdzrwy is one who has rights, who can avail 
himself of an opportunity without servility.” 

But xpovos is a very different thing from xaspos: a man 
was not said in Greek dzradciy ypovm: nor in the text is there 
anything whatever about either son or stepson. 

This too is a good example to illustrate what I have been 
urging lately, that until we are familiar with Greek ideas, we 
shall never be able to read Aeschylus or Pindar or Greek 
literature generally with the right intelligence. «azpds is the 
proper point in time or place, and xapoy yvavae was one of the 
cardinal Greek maxims, attributed to the Seven Sages; to 
recognise the proper moment, or degree. Ol. xiii. 47 Emeras 8 év 
éxdot@ pétpov’ vonoa dé Kapos aptoTtos “a just measure goes 
with everything, and the right point is most excellent to 
know” (as Nem. v.18 cai ro ovyav wodddKs éorl codwtaror 


1 Or dra, or dpxicrar’ és dras. 
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avOpar@ vojoas: not, as Jebb on Bacchyl. xiii. 17, “and to 
discern it is the highest opportuneness ”). 

They said, again, that it was a prudent thing «acpoits 
ErecOar, to wart on circumstances, so as to seize the proper 
moment, occasion, opportunity. To go with the times might be 
a good thing or a bad; to be an opportunist in excess, to be a 
time-server, was a condemnable thing; and to be the slave of 
circumstances, pitiable. All our phrases are derived, mostly 
through the Latin, from the Greek: e.g. rots xatpois érea Oat 
Plut. Pomp. 17, rots ydp xatpois avdynn ouptrepipéperOar 
Aeschines 50. 16, the time-serving Theramenes pds Tov Kacpov 
appolovra.....caPousia@y tos xatpois schol. Ar. Ran. 541, ov« 
éotw avOpwrov dvta mpdtrreyv boa Tis BovNeTat, GAN avaryKy 
mapérecOat Kai Sovrevew TH xpela nal weiPecOat TO Karp@ 
o 8 didwow ovy baa Tis COéder arr’ Boa Tpos THY yYpEetav 
avayxn petpety Liban. Epist. 1567 (Herodas ii. 9 nal Caper 
ovy ws Bovrcpec™’ arr’ ds Hyéas 0 Katpos Edxer), temport 
cedere, ud est necessitat parere, semper saprentis est habitum 
Cic. Fam. iv. 9.2, rovs xatpods Geparrevery Dem. 327. 26, cacpov 
O@wirevovtas Pseudo-Phocyl. 93, natpo rAarpevey ibid. 121, 
xaip@ Sovrevery Anth, Pal. ix. 441, 7@ re xaip@ xal tH xpeta 
éSovAevoe Dio Cass. LXIU. 5, op@v amapairnroy émixetpéevny 
avayKny Kal Tov Kaipov & SovAevovow ot SoxodvtTes dapyeuv 
Plut. Arat. 42. 

Yet the scholiast supposes xaupos to be waiting on 
Damophilus; and I quote it to show quam minima scientia 
scribantur scholia. 


Nem. i. 62. Teiresias foretold of Heracles 


Tolats opmirnoe. TUXaLS, 
Sogous pev ev Yépow KTaver, 
dacous Sé trovr@m Onpas aidpodixas: 
Kai tue abv Tray 
avopav Kopp aretyovts tov éyOporarov 
pacé viv doce popov. 
This is certainly a sound expression: Hom. I 571 asd? 
Sopev Odvarov, @ 166 wdpos rou Saipova Sécw, Quint. Smyrn. 
ili, 265 GAN dpa xal trois | dacw érecoupévors Oavarov Kai 
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xhpas épeuvas: and to my mind is more probable than any of 
the other conjectures which have been made for the corrupt 
MS. reading xai rua ovv wrayiw avdpey Kop@ otelyovta Kré. 
The preceding accusatives might easily have caused an in- 
attentive copyist to write rua and oteiyovta, 


Nem. iv. 36 Guta, xeimep Eyer Babeia arovrids &dya, | 
avritew émriBovrta: apddpa Sdkoper | Salwy bréprepov év dade 
cataBaivew pOovepa § addos avnp Brérrev | yropuay Kevedyv 
oxoT@ Kvdrivde. | yauai meroicav. In Babeia trovtias ada 
Pindar’s meaning in reference to his own position is the island 
(Trag. frag. Zépepos 4Auy tovtia tepippuros), that is, the 
island poets, Simonides and Bacchylides, one or both. He uses 
the same word with the same intention in Pyth. ii. 79 are yap 
elvadtov trovoy éyoicas Badd | oKxevds érépas aBarrioros 
eit, PeAdNOS OS Umrép Epxos,—GApuas: where the eipi with a 
sudden unexpected turn applies the counsel to himself, and 
the aduas, carefully deferred, is brought out with a telling 
emphasis. 

This I believe to be the explanation of the much-debated 
dual in Ol. ii. 86 codes 0 qoddd eidms dua: | pabovres Sé 
AaBpos tayyAwooia Kopaxes OS axpavta yapverov | Avds pds 
épvixa Oetov. You think that he is only speaking generally, 
when with a sudden stroke he gives it a particular application, 
which is unmistakable. 

Perhaps Bacchylides, v. 30, may have intended something of 
the same effect when after describing the flight of the eagle he 
concludes his long sentence not, as you expect, apiyywros pet 
oiwvois iSely, but per’ avOpe7rous——converting it with one 
word into a human eagle. 


The paGovres in Ol. ii. 87 ought to have persuaded critics 
that the right construction of Pyth. ii. 72 is yévou’ olos éaai: 
pabev, ‘xards’ rot wiOwy, rapa qratciv aici xadros: I would 
have you show yourself as what you are. Bergk alone has given 
this division of the sentence, adducing Ael. H. A. v. 26 xa 
opxetras yodv (6 wiOnKos) éav maby, kal avdreiras éay didd£ys. 
Eustath. Opusc. p. 25 cal eyo pév edyopas ta és pvnuny Tod 
KaKxov tovovTos elvas S1a Biov olos eiut, mrapakécat TO Tov 
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Avpsxov. There is still better illustration for the purpose in 
Lucian i. 6083—606: Prscator 34 xodrtaxevtixatepoe Sé Trav 
mOnxwv...86 Aéyerat $8 cal Bactrevs Tis Adyvarrios miOnKous 
more muppiylvey SidaFas cal rad Onpla—ptunrorara Sé éort 
tév avOpwrivwv—éxpabety traytota nal opyeicbar ddoup- 
vidas aumreydueva nal mpoowreia Trepikeimeva’ Kal péxpe ye 
mood evdoxipety thy Oéav' aypse 8y Tus Oearns aoteios 
kapva 70 KodTrOU éxwv adjKcey és TO pécov’ of S& wiOnKxot 
iSqvres cal exrAabopevoe Tis opynocews, TODO Strep joav, 
wlOnunor éyévovto avti mupptxiorav. The next best illustra- 
tion will be found in Plat. Gorg. 464 c—k, and Plut. Mor. 56 D. 

Pindar’s 7i@wy applies here both to the flatterer and to the 
flattered ; the addition of wa@wy points the further application 
to his own competitors. 


Nem. iv. 54 Wartiov 8& wdp odt Aatpiav *lawdAxoy, | 
modepia yept mpootparwy, | IIndeds mapédoxey Aiucvercry, | 
Sdpapros ‘Immodvras Axaorou Soria | réyvator ypnoapevos. 
Bergk (after Heyne) and Schroeder read rrporpama@y: but Dissen 
Donaldson and Bury are right in taking mpootparay to 
mean having turned towards it with the hand—not of supplica- 
tion—but of war. It is the adjective, with its implied anti- 
thesis, which enables him to use the verb in this way ; for the 
usual phrase was Eur. Supp. 110 apos juds 4rAOov ixeria 
yvepi. Sophocles might seem to be imitating this expression 
in El. 1377 7 oe roAAd bn | ad’ dv youu AttTapet mpovorny 
xepl. 

The interpretation “having experienced the treacherous 
designs of Hippolyta” is not defensible by any parallel I know. 
avdpos wiore: ypnoapevos Sonréiov in Aristotle’s epigram (Diog. 
Laert. v. 5) means, as we should expect, “having employed 
treachery”. But Prof. Bury I believe is right in retaining 
Xpnoduevos and understanding it: “ Peleus dealt with the sly 
arts of Hippolyta and used them for his own purpose. They 
led to his .sacking Iolcus; that was the use he made of them. 
Cf. Schol. yorwbels rats yevnbeicars é& "Akaorov yuvainos 
TEXVALS Kal TaVTaLS Eis TOPONOL THs TwrAKOd aiTia XpNnodmEvos 
drt erreBovrcvOn.” He used them as a pretext, turning them 
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to good effect. Prose would usually say catraypnoduevos: e.g. 
Aristid. 1. 201 fin. od ydp ets hoBov thy Oéay Erperay, arn’ eis 
mpoOupiay xareypnoavto. Dem. 277 Kxevii apodpace ravtTn 
KareX po. | | 


Nem. vii. 86 céo S€ wpompedva pév Ecivov adeddéov Te. 
This strange word, which the schol. without other remark in- 
terprets by mpo@vpov, Prof. Bury suggests may be connected 
with the Latin proprius. Whatever may be its derivation, I 
think we have two corrupted records of it in Hesychius: 
Mpome@vrTes: Mpoertra@res, and mpoTwva: evKpaTH. evonpa. 
mpoxerpa. Eroysa. aveytrodsota. The first (see my note on 
patovra in Hesych. 11. 68) I think should be mpom(p)edves, 
and the second zpo7(p)ava. The explanations in the second 
case favour the view that it is the same word as mpo-mpnvyns, 
proclivis, and agree with the mpoduyov of the schol. The 
other possibility is mpomewv from mpéa, like roxéwy from 
réx-. In place of the foedus Tonscismus to which Boeckh ob- 


jected, Schroeder writes mpompaova—and might as well have 
written it mpompava—but whoever wrote it mpompeava must 
have known it in that form, presumably from Epic. 

. The pév can only mean mpor. pév Eeivoy, mpor. & aderdéor. 


Isth. ii. 5 fwe. dé paccar 
5rBos omlouéevwv, mrayias $e dpéveoow 
ovXY ouds TavTa ypovov OadrrAwWY opined. 

A proverbial saying, that righteous wealth abides, while the 
unrighteous is not mapapovepos: Nem. viii. 17 ody bee yap ro 
gurevOels SABos avOpotrovct trappoveirepos. Surely then we 
should read fwes 5é€ waooor lives longer: Pyth. iii. 105 drBos 
oux és paxpoy dvdpav Epyetas trodus (waptroAvs Dissen, 7 
modus Bergk) evr’ ay ériBpicais émrnras. 


Isth. v. (iv.) 7 & 1° aywviow aéProtoe troBevvov | xréos 
érpakev, Svtiv’ aOpoos crépavos | yepol waoarr’ avédnoar 
Gepav | 7 tayvrare woddv.| xpiverar 8 adnda dia daipovas 
avdpav. 

“Through God 1s the might of men approved” Mr Myers. 
“ Becomes distinguished” Dr Fennell. “The trials of men’s 
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strength are held on account of the gods,” i.e. “in honour of the 
gods” Metzger. “The might of men 18 discerned on account of 
daemons” Prof. Bury. “&:a Saipoves Heyne, prob. Boeckh, 
recep. Hartung, male; nam et paraphr. d:a rots Oeovs egregie 
confirmat accusativum nec poeta cur ‘ propter deos’ quam ‘ per 
deum’ dicere maluerit obscurum” Schroeder,—who might have 
told us, since it is not obscure to him, what propter deos means. 

No idea is more important than this for Pindar, and I hope 
before long to give a full account of it, which is sadly wanted, 
especially for his sake and for Aeschylus’. But here I will 
only state its main features for immediate purposes. 

Saiuwv, the Apportioner, is a personification of the pofpa, 
or portion, which is assigned to every man at birth and 
corresponds precisely to the star assigned him by astrology. 
This ancient fatalistic notion coloured popular views for a long 
time, and to the last survived in phrases, evdaipwv, caxodalpwr, 
RBapvdaipworv: just as lucky star and ill-starred and disastrous 
have survived with us. But in literature it is characteristically 
Orphic and Pythagorean. A man’s daiyor attends him through 
the whole course of his life, and also after death: avros &xacros 
éyes tov Saipova, quisque suos patimur Manes, as Virgil rather 
unintelligibly rendered it: he would better have said genium. 

In Pindar daipwv yeveOrros (O. xiii. 105) is exactly a 
synonym of worpos ouyyevns; & man’s own individual pojpa, 
genius; this is habitually his meaning in daiuwy and Sarporos. 
For example, O. ix. 100 ro 8€ dud xpatiotov Atay: trodXol 5é 
didaxrais | avOpdirwv apetais xréos | @povoay dpécOar..... 
copia, pev | atrewat> rodto 5& mpocdépwyv aeOror, | épOtov 
@pvcat Oapoéwy, | rovd' avépa Satpovia yeydapev | evyetpa 
xré. Mr Myers renders this: “The natural is ever best: yet 
many men by learning of prowess essay to achieve fame..... 
Skill of all kinds is hard to attain unto: but when thou bringest 
forth this prize, proclaim aloud with a good courage that by 
fate divine this man at least was born deft-handed..... ” This 
to an English reader would mean something quite different 
from what Pindar means. The sense is altogether lost through 
a fault which in many other places vitiates a translation of 
distinguished merit—failure to see from the position of them 
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the emphatic words. Pindar’s meaning is: “In everything the 
natural is best; but there be many that essay to achieve fame 
by prowess learned. Skilled arts are steep to climb; but when 
you bring to him this prize, you may be bold to shout aloud 
that this man was by natal portion born deft-handed.” It is 
on dayzovla—which Prof. Gildersleeve in his paraphrase omits 
entirely—that the strongest stress of all is thrown; because 
this is the conclusion which has been carefully prepared before. 
gua is the meaning, by the gift of genius at birth, da:povla 
answering, in all its applications, to the porpsdie which comes 
at the same point in:the corresponding line 26: ef avy reve 
pouptdi@ trardpa | cEalperov Xapirav véwouat KaGtrov: | xeivas 
yap @iracay ta téptry’* ayaOol Sé cal codol cata Saipor’ 
avdpes | éyévovto: “ By favour of the deity” Donaldson: “ ‘in 
divine measure’, the opposite to xar’ dvOpwov” Dr Fennell : 
“gat alcav” Prof. Gildersleeve. Mr Myers: “so be it that 
my hand is blessed at all in labouring in the choice garden of 
the Graces ; for they give all pleasant things to men. By fate 
divine men receive also valour and wisdom”: again failing to 
see that xara Saipova is the predicate, and so missing all the 
sense. poipidio and cata Saivova mean the same thing, and 
in these words lies the point: “if it be with any heaven- 
apportioned cunning that I tend the garden of the Graces: for 
_ they it is that bestow all pleasantness, and men are found with 
skill and worth according to their natal gift”. 

A man may do his best, and get the praise for doing it; 
but im any crisis what eventually determines the result for him 
is this same rotpos cuyyevys, the dainwv he was yoked with 
(6 cuvetiyn) from his birth: Nem. v. 38 &0a.... cOéver 
yuiov épitovt. Saya wotpmos Sé xpiver auyyerns Epywv 
wept | mavrwy (so punctuate) “where men do oftentimes con- 
tend :—but in all doings it is natal fortune that decides the 
issue”. Or, synonymously, dSaipwv xpiver: Hom. H 291 payn- 
aopel’, cis 6 xe Sainwv appe Staxpivy, Son 8 érépotoi ye 
vienv. Bacchyl. xvi. 45 mpocOe xep@v Biav SeiEopev’ ra 
S émidvta Saipwr xpuvei. Eur. Phoen. 1664 exp’ 6 datpov 
(with 1655 ovxody axe rH TUYN Tov Saiuova'), Explicitly 

1 A curious expression, based, I suppose, upon a misinterpretation of Hom. 
© 166 wdpos ror Salpova sd, 
Journal of Philology. vow. xxx. 20 
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in Dem. ésrddios (which, like that in the Menezenus, is 
couched in the conventional terms) 19 p. 1394: To pév yap 
xpatety ev trois Caow, os Av o Saluov wapada, xpiverar 
8 8 eis tod” Exacrov ee wrapacyécOa (his duty) was o 
pévoy ev takes tremoinxev. 1b. 21 GAA pry brép dy o Travroy 


xuptos Saipwv, ws nBovrer’, évemev TO TéXos,...., tb. 31 Hix’ 
ovv o Sdaipwv dd\dXr@ tapiote?’ ediSov,..... The issue is 


“decided according as the Saiuwv has bestowed”. 

It should be clear by this time what must be the punctua- 
tion and the meaning of Jsth. v. 10:.... ) taxuTare Troéev" 
xpiverat 8 add Sia Saipovas avdpay: “or in fleetness of 
foot :—but the might of men is decided ee to ther fates”, 
or stars, or natal gtfts. 

But how can that meaning be conveyed by 81a Saipovas ? 
It is impossible. Here also we must read «cata Saipovas. 
When «ata in consequence of the preceding xa had been 
omitted, 5a was inserted in its place. 6a was the particle 
with which it was the regular habit of grammarians to explain 
accusatives apparently without construction. 


I will add a passage which I feel fairly certain is derived 
from ancient lyric; probably from Pindar: Plut. Mor. 586 a 
éréyvw Stt.... xp@ro tavT@ Saipovr mpos tov Biov, eb py 
KaKOS eyo TexpnpacOar TO TA@ Tov KUBepynTHY. EvpEtat yap 
atpatrot Biwy, oriyar 8 as Satipoves avOpwmovs adyovat. 


Eustath. Vit. Pind. (Westermann Biog. p. 91) dv 89 Ouya- 


Tépwy wépyyntar Kal eriypappa Tanavov éxetvo' 


7 para IIpwropayn tre cal Kdpntis Avyvpavor 
éxAavoay mivutat Iwéapiou Ouyarpes, 

"ApyoOev nyos txovro xoplfove’ évd00. xpwoood 
Netpav’ aird Eeivns aOpoa rupKains. 

Boeckh wrote the dual, copsfove’ évd00.: but this leaves 
the verse as bad as before. The author of the epigram is a 
capable verse-writer, and we may safely restore to him the 
other dual, couifovr .... eee Jebb Appendix on O. C. 1676, 
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THEBAID (Ath. 466 a) Frag. Epic. p. 11 Kinkel 


9 \ \ en / > \ 
ainra Sé traiciv éoiot peraudorépoowy érapas 
apyaréas npato (Gedy 8 ov AdvOav’ *Epiviv), 
@s ov of TraTpai évnéi <év> didoryTL 

4 b 4 > 9» / , 4 
Sdcavto, audorépoot 8 det woreuol te payac Te... 


daccaivro Hermann, which the editors adopt. That might 
stand if we had as yy; but ds od Sdccawro is the statement 
of a fact, ‘that they had not.’ We require o> ob SdacowvTo 
‘that they should not’; Soph. O. T. 1270 dpas éra:ow apOpa 
Tay avTod KbKhov, avdav toad’, oBovver’ odx srratvTo 
yoy»... Gdn ev oKorp TO NovTroy ods pev ove eee i Le 
ods s “Eyontev ov yvwootaro. 


ALEXANDER AETOLUS Ath. 699 c 


os “Ayaboxdjos Adora ppéves Hracav éFw 

matpioos. apyaiwy nv 65° avip mpoyoven, 

IN AN 3 , > 4 e a 
etdws ex veorntos del Eeivorow optreiv 

Aa 4 3 3 4 ¥ oA 
Eeivos’ Mipvéppov 8° els eros dxpov tov 
A \ ” Ld v + @ ‘ 

Tadomavel avy épwrt motny loov. éypade 8 wvyp... 


For avy épwtt torny loov the conjectures are: Hermann 
auv éowre mone tcov: Meineke (Analect. Alexand. p. 281) 
avy épwrt TwOOnp icoy, or avy pm troinu’ icoy, or imran icos, 
or mdov jvecev or wotov qvecev: Kaibel ody épm rpiBow 
qwucev. But wor2y tcoy is too good not to be true: Hom. 
e 337 alOvin 8 eixvia wotrny avedvceto Nuvns. This was a 
passage which exercised the critics: some rightly interpreted 
worthy fight, others form: Hesych. roryv: idéav. of 5¢ rrijow. 
There was a v.1. vror7', and some read zrot7 in the nominative: 
Hesych. rrory: mrornvy, wrnvn. It was just a word evidently 
for an Alexandrian to use; and it is used by Aratus 278 
evdtowyte trotny SpyiOi éorxos. 


1 An easy error, just like Bacch. 910 where the ms. reading is rpérecs 3¢ 
Kddpou Ovyardépwv poppy mig for poppy. 
20—2 
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But I think we certainly require a finite verb; and there 
must therefore be a lacuna of two half-lines and the interme- 
diate pentameter : 

mavopavet cuy épwti < ..... 
: > Torny icov' 
with nates dative before rrornvy—possibly ‘Avaxpeiovts. 


SYNESIUS Atop 


Migne Patrolog. LXVI p. 1142, Reiske’s Dio Chrys. 1 p. 31. 


p. 52 ov yap dorw 7 adnOeva mpaypa éexxeipevov ovde 
xataBeBAnpévoy ovdé Onpa Anrrov: “neque tale quidpiam, 
quod venationt parari possit”. Is it not? Then what is it to 
be captured by? Why seek it if it is not to be found? This 
was not the view of any Greek, or of Synesius, with whom 
elsewhere it is a virtue da waons éXOeiy Bacavou peridyta cal 
O@npwpevoy thv adnBaav. No, the other epithets show that 
what he meant was ov« ev@nparov, not to be caught easily, 
that is, in Greek phraseology, ov Qatépa Anrroy: a phrase 
used by Plato Sophist. 226 A rovxinoy elvar rodto Td Onpio», 
Kal, TO Neyopevoy, ov Oatépa AnTe[E]ov, and by later writers, 
as Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiv. 7 ov pévros ddd’ of trades hoptaxes 
joav, cal ov Oarépa Anwrot. In collecting my examples 
I find this very passage quoted (without name) by Suid. *"Ex«ei- 
peOa: .... “ov yap éotiw » adrnOeaa rpaypa exxeipevov ovdé 
cataBeBrXnpuévov ovdée Oatépa AnTT[E]lov”. 


p. 60 dad’ éym vopuov ex dirocodias mapéEopar. v6a- 
yopas Munodpyouv Xapwos emiyéyparrrat TO vou@, Boris o 
yomos ovK éa Tols BuBAiows éaritrovety, aAXNa Bovdrerar péverv 
avTa él THS TpwTHS YELpos, ETwS ToTE ExyYE TUXNS 7 TEXYNS. 
Did anyone ever see anything less tolerable than this dotis o 
vouos? There is not a parallel to be found, I will venture 
to say, in the whole of literary prose ; and Synesius who avows 
himself to be so sensitive to style (odtws amrandov éexpayeioy 
rav év rNEeFeot yapaxtyipwv, p. 62 C) was hardly likely to use 
anything so inelegant. Perhaps then, someone may suggest, 
6 vopos is a gloss appended to explain that dorss refers to 
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vou, not to [Iv@ayopas, and to be ejected leaving dati ovK 
ég. That will be half right; and we shall be wholly right if 
we read according to Greek usage T@ vom ds ove ed. It 
was often possible, especially since punctuation was less certain 
in manuscripts than in our printed books, for the antecedent 
of a relative to be ambiguous: and in such a case doris 6 vopos 
was a regular formula with scholiasts—late scholiasts at any 
rate: e.g. Pind. Ol. x. (xi.) 29 dydva....Acos, Ov] Svtwa ayova. 
Pyth. 11.15 Boeckh d8puv év dvtr@. trav ovdé Tloppupiov AaOev 
map aloay ckepebilwrv] jvtwa thy ‘Hovyiay (not i8piw) rapa 
To déov eFepeOifaov.... 1b. 25 ds evpevel vow] Satis 6 AmroAXwr. 
Pyth. ix. 6 trav] qvtiva thy Kupnynv. Nem. vii. 106 bs é&éreprre] 
dotis oO Layévns. Lycophr. 169 dv re] Svtiva tov AnipoBov. 
4b. 503 4 povy] Grove pwovy TH AlOpa: and most frequently in 
the elementary scholia to Euripides, e.g. Or. 25. 

p. 51 Read e... peveire for vv. ll. wévoure and pévere as 
the following futures show. 

p. 57 od yap <ipoo>eroteiro copes elvas Swxparns: Dion 
Chrys. 11. p. 284, 

p- 62 éyw S& Oapd Kal tpaypdiais éretpaywdnoa cat 
KMpwdials ericT@PUANOMLAL TrPOS TOV Trovoy éExdoTOU Tov ypd- 
avros. He is speaking of his gift for catching various styles, 
and his musical comparisons from rods é&nuAnpuévous ta ota 
to the end will make it plain that we should read tov révop, 
the ‘ pitch’ or ‘tone’ of each, 


DION CHRYSOSTOM ed. von Arnim (Reiske’s pages). 


I. 220 (190 von A.) wpocA Pov dé nai mpoBas. rdvu yareras 
mpos tt inrov. “Mavult Anglus mpooBas, in quo ei Wolf, 
pro more suo, assentitur” Reiske, who rejects it. But the 
English critic was right, for mpo@das is merely tautology, 
' whereas mpocBaivey and mpocavaBaivey mean to mount a 
steep place, breasting it, as they said mpds To cipoy, TO avapyres, 
TO SpOvov, mpos altos, Nérras, pds KAipaxa, KALLaKwY Tpoc- 
auBdoes. Stephanus’ Thesaurus s. vv. rpooBatvw, mpocBacrs 
gives plenty of examples, including mpooSaim in Soph. Phil. 
42, which has lately been defended rightly in this sense by 
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Prof. Beare. Commonly, of course, it is corrupted to po- 
Baivew, even in Moeris p. 63 "AvappryaoOa, ‘Artinas* mpo- 
Baivewy avéprrav (avéprrey?) ‘EXXnvicds: where wpocBaivery 
was restored by Pierson, who quotes Eur. Cycl. 1103 advw & 
dr’ 3xOov elus, xaiwrep wv ruddrds, 8° apditpyros tiHade 
apocBaivev moot Modern critics have not been familiar 
with this use, and on Aristophon Com. (Ath. 238b) avaB8nvai 
TL Wpos KALtpdxcov Karraveds Kock 11. 277 says “ mpos xAtudxcov 
nemo adscendit”. What of Ar. Pax 69 @re:ta XeTTA KM- 
pedxca Trosovpevos Wpos TAUT avnppLyar av és Tov ovpavor ? 


I, 423 (182 von A.) cuvadpevor S€ Kai hepdpevor raves 
év TavT@ Kal epi Ta alta oyedov ... . xaOadrep, oipat, Ta 
éumecovta eis tas Sivas eidovpeva Kal Tepiotpepopeva . 
Read gupopevoe: he is borrowing Plato’s phrase in Gorg. 465 c 
g@vpovtar ev tT@ avT@ Kal wepi ravTa codgictal Kal pyropes. 
The rest of the phrasing is from Cratyl. 439 c @owep els Tuva 
divny éumrecovtTes KuKoVTAL. 


11. 289 (120 A.) Homer's treatment of Antinous: duas de 
TovToy Kal atobavovra érroinaey ovK eixh TANyévTA GAA Sea 
Tod Aaipod, Somep dpuére tov IdvSapov Sid rhs yNoOrrys, 
eee ee re pn ovv vpiv eixn Soxet “Opnpos orodv 
Aeyewv; This is natural and intelligible: “has represented him 
as struck not at random but through the gullet (the offending 
member), just as Pandar through the tongue”. But the Mss. 
and editions give us éoincev ovx eixy mAnyéevta Sta Tod 
Aaywod, ovy Srrov ETuyev, Gowep dwérer Tov Ilavdapoy Sua 
THs yAo@Trns. I have restored adda and removed the gloss: 
Hesych. einen: ws Eruxev. 


Il. 387 (188) a fable of Aesop; the birds came to the Owl 
kal édeiro THS méev ard TAY OikodopnpaTwV OTS aravictacbat 
apos b¢ ta Sévdpa tHv Kadsav, womEp Kal avra, Kal TOUS ToOv- 
Tov peTaTrnyvucbat KAOVasS, af’ ov Kal ade ~otiy evonuotepon. 
Halm Fab. Aesop. 106 p. 53 and von Arnim adopt Reiske’s 
conjecture oxemns: Reiske would have this mean relinquere 
tegmen et tutelam quam ab aedibus captare solet. Now the 
swallow, which lives opzewpéedios with men, might no doubt 
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be said to enjoy oxérny: Plutarch Mor. 727¥F contrasting 
the medXapyos with it says, Kaitos o tTeAapyos oTE oKémrns 
peTéxov ott’ adéas ot’ abdcias Tivos tte BonOetas Trap’ Hiv : 
but the owl, as we all know, sat upon the house-tops, and I 
do not see how that situation could be called a cxérn. And 
protection derived from would have been tis mapa tay oixo- 
Sounuatrwv oxerns: whereas oxérn aro would be shelter from, 
against; oxétrovotw amo Tov yerpavos Plut. Mor. 981¥. What 
the owl was invited to abandon was tis amo trav oixodopn- 
patov oxomys: Diod. Sic. ili. 26 oxomas amo Trav iYyndoTdtav 
Sevdpwv totovpevor. 35 oxotevovaw aio taév Sévdpev. Lucian 
ii. 40 dard Sévdpou inArod Trocovpevos THY oxotnv. i. 495 re 
ovyl oixoSopmodpev .... as Eyoupev ag’ vYnroTépov axpi- 
Beorépay thv cxornv; From a lofty tree he would not only 
have a wider range of vision, but the sound of his voice also 
(al ddevv) would carry further—The word oxwy indeed would 
appear originally to have meant the watcher, formed like crow 
and vrapaBrwy: see Athenaeus 629 f. 


FRAGMENTS OF COMEDY ed. Kock 
I 
p. 9 Ecphantides 2: I think these are two fragments of 

iambic lines: Meyapuxjs cwppdias | ¥ — V — =~ and noxyuvdunv 
To Spapa Meyapexcy trovetv.—In Meyapixns cappdias dopa 
dicey the word dopa seems to me unsuitable. AICMA and 
AIEMAI were perhaps different attempts at deciphering the 
same word,—conceivably Sefcay or Secoadéa. 


p. 43 Cratinus 97 (Ath. 638 e) 
tis dp épwrd p oldev, & Tvnovmire, eyo wordy Yorn. 
olopar pndév otras pwpov elvas Kal Kevor. 
épavra Dalec. eidev, d Tvnourme ; eyo ov. modAn oKXOAN. 
flermann. 3 [ynovrre mw; rodAT Yon. Dobree. “ Fortasse 
scribendum & Tvjocmm’. B. éyo. A. modd xoA7. sed talem 
versum emendare nihil aliud est quam in tenebris micare” 
Kock. “ego non expedio” Kaibel. It is quite simple. zroAAy 
xodn would mean nothing here ; qnd TONAs) oxYOA Would mean 
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‘there is plenty of leisure.’ Read the dative, tis dp’ épwrra 
pe eldev, 3d Uvijocriré, wm; woddH ocxodg: that is, roAAod ye 
rat déw, “ No fear!” 

p. 147 Pherecrates 10 (Ath. 263b) avras er poyOeiv 
Gtravr’ év tH aixia: | eta ampos tovraow Hrouy SpOpia ra 
oitia, | ore THY Kopny UIrnyelv Opvyavovcay Tas pmvras. 
I restored this in place of Osyyavovody in Class. Rev. 1896 
p. 438, writing there Opuvyavwody. The word was formed on 
purpose to express that resonant grinding sound which will 
be remembered by any one who has ever heard even a coffee- 
mill in action, or the drubbing of knuckles on a door (Ar. Eccl. 
34). The root was zpv-, of which 6pv- was a modification, 
and @\v- a further one; and many words from these roots 
described sounds of murmuring etc. such as were produced 
by the action of tpvya: tpvfwm, tpuyéy (and rpuyvos ?), 
tpuvrilw, Opvrttw, Opuretv, Optros, rovO(o)putw (not rovOpitw): 
this last a reduplicated form just like yoyypvfw from ypulo, 
and rropdoAutw, which is from Av- or wAe-, dAv- or drc- (as 
Ope-opat, Opoos), from which come dve-réuderos! and rép- 
gif. Then, from rpuy- or Opuy- or Oupy-, all these intensifying 
forms would be quite normal: Opuyaw, Opuvyaiva, Opuvyava, 
Opuyavaw, Opvyovaw. The varieties we find in MSS. tpuyavay, 
Tpuyovay, Opuyavay, Opuyovay, Ouvpyavay are all good in them- 
selves, and Pherecrates may have used any one of these, or 
O@puyavovowyv. Here is the series: 


(dro-, ava- (ava- (ava- 
Bpta, Brve, BAv(w Brvorave BAvabaive BNvorovies 
(€x- 
drva drvfo drvvddvw 
dAvo dvoraive 
rpva rpu{wo  Opvyave Opvyavaw Opvyovdw 
AuCw Avyyaiva  Avyyavdopas? 
(ey- (ava- 
Kpa{m  Kpayyava Kpayyaive Kpavyavaopat 
Krafo  KAayydvo kAayyaiva 


1 wéuredos is a wholly different word, Avyyavéuevov: Avfovra év TE xdalew 
and comes from wer-, meaning we- Hesych. This last, the middle, I cor- 
wavrTés, wérwy. rect to Avyyavumevoy, a8 Kpavyar der op 

2 dvadigfovca: Avyxalvovca Suid. and Spvyavdpevov. 
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idiws 5é doynpwatixey TO veavionrevery év Anjos “..... ain 
veavixodytos emeOipnaé pov.” So Photius; veaviexevovtos 
Suidas. veavixodyros would mean veavixov dvros, “when I 
was of the character veavixos”: but it is pretty evident that 
the sense was veavioxov dvtos “when I was a young fellow”. 
The entry therefore should be (Sims S€ éoynudtixey To vea- 
vooxety.... “attn veavioxadvrtos émeOvynoé pov”. That 
is as legitimate a form as veayoxevovtos, though veavoxeiy 
means rather ‘to be a young man’, veayioxevew ‘to behave 
as one’. 


p. 624 Plato (Ath. 110d) «xar’ (A, «a@’ CE) dprous ijxe 
mprapevos | 43) Tov xaSapvAXwy, adAa peyarous Kuruxiovs. 
It is surprising that all the editors, including Kaibel, should 
have taken xe to mean ‘he came.’ The px shows that it is the 
imperative. Ellendt Lex. Soph. says that this imperative is 
rare etiam apud alios; it is rare, no doubt, in Tragedy, but it is 
common enough elsewhere. 


II 


p. 51 Antiphanes 100. 2 (Stob. Flor. 59. 6); read 


TOY yap Treovrwy CH TUS; éAOeiv oTadid Trou 
e \ 9 9 » a A “a f 
ExaTov €m ovdel KpEeirTov 4 TAcvaaL TrrEOpov. 


p. 52 Antiphanes 105 (Ath. 300 c): read 


Kat cod ¥ eravupes Tis ev dnpats Bpotav 
@pyens xatrapdwyv <media or mediov..... TwoT~ > 
Lrpupwv, peyloras éyxéners KexTnpévos. 


Cf. Aesch. Persae 490 Xrrepyesos apder mediov evpevet ror, 
807 évOa mediov "Acwies poais apde, and Sositheus (Nauck 
822) Ana.... apdeura Sayre? worm (write mwor@). Timocles 
15. 5 (p. 458) of Hypereides prcOwros apder media tod dedw- 
«otos——In place of what I have supplied the Ms. gives 
TOTALOS wvonacpevos, interpolated glosses. 
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p. 93 Antiphanes 194. 15 (Ath. 450c): in answer to a 
wordy and unintelligible riddle the second speaker retorts 


wivyn Kat tplydn pewvas ixOd bu’ éyouvcar 

WOAN €Xadouy, epi dv 5é mpos Gv +’ @ovtTo réyerv TL 

ovK éXadoup, ovdev yap éuavOavey wote mpds dv pev 
qv avtais o Noyos, wpos 8 adtas moda AaXdovaas 

auras apporépas % Anunrnp émitpives (or émitpinvac). 


Read ovdéy yap eudvOave, Adore, mpos by pev Hv avtais o 
Aoyos, ‘nam ts quidem quem adloquebantur nihil intellegebat’ : 
‘because, my good sir, the person they were talking to under- 
stood nothing’. The construction is like Theodectes 10. 5 
(Nauck p. 805) dzov xarnyopet uwev ev Noyoot pov yur, pds 
dv O° elpnxe, tuyyaver moots. Socrates Rhodius in Ath. 148 a 
tav 5 Hyepovoy ed’ 9 Exaatos xatéxeiro KN... . éExdot@ 
dépew erérpewe. Lucian iii. 230 éf’ 5 8 &xactos avrav 
éyévero, WpoTiua TOV GANwY atracev tTodéwy. Orest. 1663 é¢’ 
qs & dye, ‘Opéota, dacyavoy Sépn, ynyat wémpwtai a’ 
“Eppovny: ds & oleras Neowrorepos yapety viv, ov yapel rote. 
Rhes. 631 dv &8€ yp waGeiv, ov oldev ovdS Feovoev éyyds av 
xaxov. Iph. Taur. 1410, Ion 660. Synes. Epist. 68 6 dédwxna 
THY émicToOAnV, oTéAAeTAL wey Eri mpakw.... 

I think it probable that this construction lies obscured in 
the corrupt epode, Aesch. P. V. 931 éuol & Sri pév opards o 
yapos apoBos: od Sédia> nde xpeccodvoy Oedv épws ahurtov 
dupa mpocdpaxoe pe: “for me, marriage, when equal, has no 
terrors; but may no eye of love be cast upon me by superior 
Powers!” The strongest objection I feel here is wnde or wn Se 
being opposed to pév, in the sense ‘but not’. Homer indeed 
uses ov Sé€ in that way, but it is open to grave doubt in 
Aeschylus. xpeocovwy S€ wy would be the natural way for 
Aeschylus to write, or un te Kpeccovwv 8 épws xté. Now 
5é5ca should be genuine, because it has the short final vowel 
which the metre needs: and the following would be free from 
metrical or structural objection: 

éuol & darov (or Grav or omote) pev oparos o ydpos 
dgoBos, ovdé dé51a* un Te Kpetaocovwy 5 
gpws apuctoy dupa mpordpdxor pe. 
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But the ovdé dédca is at least superfluous ; whereas there would 
be no superfluity inthis : 

éuod 8 Srrov pev cuards 6 ydpos 

apoBos: bv Sé Sé8ca, wy Te Kpecaooover 

épas aduxtov dupa mpocdpdxot pe. 
Let this be corrupted to ovéé 5é:a, and the text-maker would 
naturally write «2 dé for the sake of the antithesis. I find 
that cod. Ven. 2 has dgoBos: ovdé re Staxpecooovwy and in the 
margin pndére: it is possible that this may be a relic of the 
pn te I suggest. 


p. 120 Antiphanes 256 (Stob. Flor. 116. 16) & yjpas, as 
amact tois Entovoi oe | Weyer apoppas trapadidws Tod mpay- 
patos. This isa rare phrase; the usual word with AaB8nv and 
adopunv is évdidws, as in Eur. Hec. 1217, or wapéyes: but 
Plutarch has X\a8yv rapadodva in Mor. 51 ¥F, Cic. 20. In 
Plat. Legg. 682 E a special propriety may be found for o Aoyos 
npiv olov AaB7Y arrodiéwot: “nam o Aoyos, quum antea ab 
instituta via deflexisset, nunc ansam dicitur reddere tanquam 
debitam ” Stallbaum. amrodobvat is reddo, and so cannot be 
right in Menander 356 (Stob. Flor. 107. 7) o> aéduxov Srav % 
pev vows | arod@ te cepvov, todTo 8 4 tTuyn Kaxol. Kock 
suggests trapad®, and it might be either érid@ or rpoad¢, both 
of which mean to bestow as bounty. In Plut. Publicola 16 
S1a cipornta Thy pivos évdeducvias may look right, but is not: 
read éydedwxuias, and again in Arat. 22 rod tpiBov mavtatracw 
évdedmxortos for évdeduxortos. 


p. 177 Eubul. 37 (Ath. 300c).... ai te Aupvocdparor | 
Bowwrttas traphoay éyyéres Ocai, | redTA’ aurreyouevar. Eels 
could not of course be called lake-bodved : and the conjectures 
have been Aevocwparo: Valckenaer, ALyvoowpato: (with what 
meaning?) Meineke, Avrapoowparoe Hirschig, yrovoodparor 
Kock, ai + éyidvocmparo. Kaibel. The last is unsuitable, 
because it is not complimentary: we want an epithet in a 
fanciful style of loving admiration. In another passage like 
this (fr. 35) the epithet of praise is white-fleshed: vipda 
ATrELpOrYapLOS, TEVTAM Tepl Tua KaduTrTa, | NevKOX pws Trapec- 


tat | éyyeAus. And so it is in Matro’s Epic parody (Ath. 135 c) 
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Tp 5€ pet iyvia Baive Ged Neve wrevos tyOus, yyerus. Kock’s 
xtovorwparo. would therefore be appropriate; but it is not, I 
think, the true word. Let me ask attention to the variations 
which the burlesque manner plays upon the epithet white: 

White bread: Philoxenus (Ath. 147 a) pwalas yrovdypoas. 
Philyllius (Ath. 110 f) arupa@yv éxyovous, yaXaxtoypatas Kod- 
AuBous. : 

White cheese: this is the proverbial quality of goat’s-milk 
cheese: of Galatea (Milk-white), Theocr. xi. 20 Aeveorépa 
maxtas éodety, Lucian i. 289 ti dAdo Ev cou errawvéoar elyev 7 
TO NevKOY povoyv; Kal TovTO oluas Ste EvynOns oti Tup@ Kat 
yarxaxtt. Descriptions of it are Nausicrates 11. 295 K. (Ath. 
296 a) yadaxtoyperta, YuKedos Sv mHyvuo’ Sydos, BpouBov". 
Antiphanes 11. 30 K. (Ath. 455 f) rpoparidas te NevocadpKous: 
pavOdvers ; Tupoy Neyo. 

This Awoocapxovs Eustathius 1339, 18 interprets Aemrras 
kat atradas, but it must mean also fine and white like linen: 
and with the same meaning we should read AXsvocwparor in 
Eubulus. 

The quantity of the « in Avoodpxovs has caused critics 
generally to regard it as corrupt; but these two passages 
support each other. Sophocles fr. 41 marnp 8 ypuadds 
apdidtva Kpovtrada is probably another case, and Ar. Pax 
1178 eyo 8 éornka Aivorrapevos, although the long ¢ seems 
‘incredible’ to Meineke and Blaydes, remains defying any sort 
of alteration. In Latin the normal quantity was limum, 
liniger; and here are four passages in Greek which show the 
same. Kustathius 1067. 54 thinks it worth while to say 
Aivoy 7 OpuLa KaTa GvaTOANY THS apxovens. Antiphanes and 
Kubulus are probably borrowing their epithets allusively from 
lyric poetry ; who knows in what dialect it may have been ? 


p. 203 Eubul. 108 (Ath. 553 a). 

éy Jada paranas Kataxeipevoy’ ev bé KuKA@ vUV 
maplevixal tpvpepal yraviow paraxais xatadpuTrrot 
TOV 170d dpapakivorot pUpois Tpinvovat Toy Epov. 


1 This last word I restored, Class. Rev. 1899 p. 6: péufos, the turbot, 
followed after. 
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“Tov moda pupos TpiSey nemo unquam dixit. poeta scripsit 
T® 106 —pUpoLs ypicover Tupavyw” Kock. Kaibel, since the 
title of the play is Squyyoxapiwr, takes the lines to be a riddle, 
and says “toy duov quid fuerit sciemus si griphum ipsum 
solvere contigerit”. Meantime I will suggest that this is the 
solution of the text: 


A LAN eee 4 Ul 
TOY TOD apapakivoroe pupos < , 2 
> tTpixpovot TOV w@mov, 


p. 253 Ephippus 5.18. Ath. 347b 
meptayyérrey T° “ovy vroKxaies, 
Avxiov mptravi; Yruxpov rovuti: 
mavov ducwv, Maxedav apy: 
aBévvy KerXrous pn mpocKxavons ”. 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff has well restored the vocative, sBévvu, 
KéX@’, ws 7) TpocKavons (xéXTewo): and we may perfect this, 
I think, by reading oBévvv, KéaAr’, od pw) wpocKkavcess; 
“don’t scorch!” —That is simply the negative of od rpocxavcets ; 
which is the peremptory form of imperative in Greek. This 
future with ov 7 is usually corrupted by the scribes to the 
aorist subjunctive. 


266 Kaduyo, Kipen: cf. Tpvddos (Pig) in Plut. Mor. 985. 
277 Aristophon 4. 5 (Ath. 238 b), 


mpooBanrelw mpos oixiav Sei, epios* avaBjvai Te mpos 

KNyacvov Karravevs: vropévery wryyas, axon. 
Krpaxidsov eius Kazraveds Meineke: but there ought to be no 
eiue: compare Antiphanes 195 p. 94. This however would 
do admirably: avaBijvai ti mpos | cAyaxidvov, adToKatraveus 
“a very Capaneus”. Alciphron iii. 70 has avtocxatravets 
éSoxouv “a very digger”.—For the construction mpds «de- 
paxidtoy see above on Dion Chrys. I. 220. 


p. 322 Alexis 78 (Ath. 227 d) there is a lacuna: 


Satis ayopate: wrwyos wy Sypoy aroXu, 
GTropoupevos TE TANNA TWpos TOUT evTropEl, 
THS VUKTOS OUTOS TOUS aTrayTa@YTAaS TrotEl 
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yuuvovs &iravras* < 4.6. Nwrodutes. There 
ought to be a law, ypiy elvas — 
someone ought to. 
: > lr bry Ths + exdu0F, 

mapeis Ewbev evOds ev rots ixBvcww, 

ds dv 8 l8y wpdrov révnta Kal véov 

mapa Mixtwvos éyyéders w@vovpevov 

dirdyew NaBomevov eis Td Seapwrnpcor. 
Compare the passage of Diphilus (11. 549 K.) which Athenaeus 
quotes next after this, and Alexis 125 (Ath. 226 a). 


p. 362 Alexis 174, 11 (Ath. 386 a) a loquacious cook is cut 
short by his employer saying 
av mpos Geav Ebucas rov epipov 
py xomrr éy’, GddAa Ta xpéa. 
“In heaven’s name, now that you have killed the kid for 
slaughter, don’t chop me up (i.e. bore me), but the meat.” 
Kock has tried to get this sense by means of ov apes Oeay 8, 
érret y EOucas rov épipov: but we do not want ye, and with 
érre) we should have had ré@uxas. Read CYTIPOCUEWNANEOYCAC 
i.e. od pos Oeav, dvOpwire, Ovaas tov epidoy, un Kom Ey, 
ada ta xpéa. So in Sosipater (11. 316, Ath. 377f), the 
impatient listener at last exclaims ricdyre (eicOnts: ?) 
wapadetEas éwot ta Séovt’, areXav avros novxiav éxe. See 
Cobet NV. L. 35, who however, in attempting this, forgot the 
meaning of pos Oeav. 
p. 394 Alexis 266. 1 (Ath. 55) 

1) @paror pera tov xaxav ixo o tovs Oéppous haya. 
Since in Lysist. 8391 we find 6 yu) ®pact pev Anpcotparos, 
Hermann was able to restore the first verse by reading jy 
@pact wey Ta tov xaxay txoP o xré: but pera TOV Kaxdp is 
right, and means ‘with all his mischief’: Liban. Iv. 616 dAXa 
Kaxcs Kaxds améAloro peta tav xarav SidacKdrwv. 

p. 442 Mnesimachus 9 (Ath. 387 a) 

Kal, TO NEeyomevor, 
oTaviwtepoy mapeotiy opyidwy yada 
Kat paciaves amoteTiApevos Kads. 
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This would be sense if ovraviwrepov meant ‘commoner’; but as 
it is, we must read cov, “pigeon’s milk 1s not to be found more 
rarely”. But how then can «ai follow? It must be (as very often) 
a mistake for 7: “and pigeon’s milk, as the saying 1s, 1s not to be 
found more rarely than a pheasant properly plucked”: that is, a 
pheasant properly plucked 1s as rare a thing as the proverbial 
pigeon’s milk.—Stob. Flor. xii. 3 (Soph. fr. 76) gives xaxov rod 
xevOeww Kai mpcos avdpos evyevots.—This seems better than 
merely to read ovraviwrarov. 


III 
138 Menand. 481. 13 (Stob. Flor. 121. 7). 


6 mpocdiatpiBwv 8 éxoriac’ < 
>as amw@necer. 


172 Menand. 563. 3 (Plut. Mor. 547 c) punctuate: 


Netrros yivou’ evwyoupevos* 
ta oxoppald ola, ta coda Kal orpatnyd ! 
olos 8 didlov éotiv ddurnpios ! 


coda witty, ironically, just as in Theocr. xiv. 22 “ov POeyéi ; 
Aveov eldes;” EmarEé tis. “ws codes!” ele “Oh how 
clever!” 

Menander monost. 613 (IV. p. 357 M.) yn) povoy éerrictad’ 
ANNE gal Sobvar pirors. Read érixtac@’. Eusebius in Stob. 
Flor. 16. 24 dvipa ypypara peyana éxovta dtroreOnoaupio péva 
kal avtov TovTou elvexa émixtopevov.... pnte dé eis EwuTov 
pnte eis ANAO TL TOY YpNolpwoy avadioKovTa, wHKOTE TOUT EELY 
atropnvere (arropnvecas B, man. sec.), Purana 5é Kal ropiotny 
elvat GdAOTpioy YpnudTwy Kai Tovous Exe aipéecOat TrOAAAKES 
Kai Tols éwuT@ pndev mpoonKovow émixctr@pevoy: which is a 


reminiscence of Eur. fr. 198 and probably of Philemon 99. 


W. G. HEADLAM. 
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